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1 COULD not contrive to meet with Mr. 
Howard till dinner was announced, at which he 
ſeemed abſent and abſorbed; but as I then ſat 
next him, I aſked him to allow me to talk with 
him when we left the table. 
It is juſt the requeſt I was going to make, ſaid 
he: and when the ladies retired to tea and cof- 
fee, under pretence of buſineſs he made his ex- 
cuſes to the gentlemen and joined me in Mrs. 
Hindon's dreſſing room. 
No time is to be loſt, dear Sir, ſaid I to him 
the moment he entered, in changing our a- 
bode. The ſooner the alteration in our cir- 
cumſtances takes place, the ſooner ſhall we be 
enabled to conquer that reluctance which it muſt 
a t firſt occaſion. We have been unwillingly 
conſtrained, from a crue].peculiarity in our fate, 
to prove a -burthen on the humanity of our 
friends too long. I will not wound — deli- 
cacy by touchiag on the unſpeakableobligations 
under which you have laid us, and for which 
Porn _ is I fear all the return that will 
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ever be affowed us to teſtify; that however un 


may be aſſured is warm from our hearts, and 
never can beeffaced from our remembrance : 
but your ſiſter, Mrs. Hindon, we have incom- 
moded greatly too long. I have been conſider- 
ing many difterent plans, continued I ; but as a 


ſtrict economy muſt be the baſis of all our 


ſchemes, and that is in fact an art I have yet to 
learn, it is not * fix; neither, from my 
ſhort reſidence in this country, am I an ade- 
quate judge of the ſafety or propriety of any ſtep, 
without aſking the advice and aſſiſtance of 
that friend whom Fate has left us. Do you 
imagine however, without being too laviſh of 
your trouble, that a reputable family might be 
found who would 'confent immediately to re- 
ceive us for a moderate ſum, till that mode of 
lie can be clearly aſcertained of which our fi- 
nances will hereafter allow? 5 
Perhaps there might, ſaid he. But ſurely, 
Miſs Seymodr, you do not think of removing 
immediately, Of | 
" You do not ſeem to appraye of this ſcheme, 
cried I, finding he ſaid nothing; more and ſeem. 
ed buried in thought. Is there any other you 
would adviſe? | | . 
Ah, Miſs Seymour ! cried he at laſt; there 
is a ſeheme - but I tremble to mention it. 
At theſe words his face was overſpread with 
confuſion which covered mine with bluſhes. 
The ſeriouſneſs of his manner, the embarraſſ- 
ment that had ſeized him, and an unuſual ex- 
preſſion of ſoftneſs in his countenance, altoge- 
ther infuſed ſuſpicions into my mind of the moſt 
diſtreſſing nature: but Mr. Howard inſtantly re- 
covered his dignity, and taking my hand with a 
benevolent ſmile, as if he had really petietrated * 
into 
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into my thoughts and read my apprehenſions.— 
Be not alarmed, ſaid he; preſumptuous my ſe- 
cret wiſhes perhaps once were, but I have been 
long ſenſible of their utter impropriety; and the 
conviction that they never could be crowned 
with ſucceſs. has long ſinoe nipped them in the 
bud, It is indeed à plan on which the whole 
bappineſs of my future life depends, but of 
which I now confeſs to you your lovely ſiſter is 
the object. 6 Ei 12 | 
Situated as I was, continued he, (for I knew 
not what reply to make) an inmate for months 
in-your family, under the title of your father's 
friend, 1 enjoyed a dangerous intimacy to which 
no other man had acceſs. The ſnare, even at 
torty three, was not to be avoided.z for where 
the mind and form both equally conſpire to 
charm and ſeduce, no age is exempted from 
feeling their united force. Againſt ſuch there 
is no defence, and. one only cure; for where 
hope is completely extinguiſhed paſſion ſeldom 
continues to torment... Jn this caſe it often 
changes both its nature and its name, and me- 
liorating into a tender friendſhip, conſtitutes a 
leſs ſelfiſh gratification inſtead of proving the 
miſery. of our lives. | 5 
Ibis, Miſs Seymour, has been exactly my 
caſe. My efforts however to eſcape from one 
danger have led me into another no leſs inſinu- 
ating. Tho' I intreat you to believe me, when 
I ſolemnly declare that I never was for one mo- 
ment either ſo mad or ſo intereſted as to wiſh 
for my own enjoyment at the price of your ami- 
able ſiſter's proſperity; nor while her future 
proſpects ſeemed. favorable, and her fituation ia 
life promiſed to prove almoſt equal to her merits, 
| ſhould any n: on earth have induced 
3845 2 me 
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me to make known my preſent preſumption. I 

fhould have had then no remaining with but for 
her happineſs and ſuccels in every purſuft. The 
diſappointment of my wiſhes as to the latter, has 
however given birth to hopes that the firſt is not 
ſtill unattainable, and induced me to flatter my- 
ſelf that ſhould ſhe deign to allow of my moſt 
zealous endeavours to contribute to it, it may 
not prove beyond my power in ſome meaſure to 
conſole her for what ſhe has loſt. Mad . 

Do not however imagine, that I ſhalt fo far 
deſcend from my age and character as to be of- 
fended by a refuſal. An admirer at my time of 
life muſt not pretend to aſſume the lover of 
twenty. I am aware of the great inequality of 


our years, and of many other objections your 


fiſter may feel, and the force of which ſhe may 


not be able to ſurmount. If however ſhe thinks, 


after conſulting with you, that there are any 
advantages to compenſate theſe obſtacles, if the 
warmeſt attachment and the moſt unbounded 
indulgence, if my legal protection, and the 


command of a fortune much too narrow, alas ! 


for her pretenſions and almoſt beneath her ac- 
ceptance, yet with which T flatter myſelf a 
mind like her's could be contented ;—if theſe 


circumſtances weigh in any degree againſt the 


oppoſite ſcale, I muſt ſo far adopt the langua 
of a lover as to declare that ſhe will literally 
render me the happieſt of men. I ſhall receive 


ber hand as a freſh blefling from heaven, and 


regard it as a conde ſcenſion for which T ſhall 


ever conſider myſelf her debtor. | - 
Some hints in this ſpeech of Mr. Howard's 


had confuſed me ſo extremely, that I made no 
attempt to anſwer or interrupt him, except by 


bowing my head in acknowledgment of the 
| | & +4 com- | 
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compliments he paid me. Finding however 
that he now expected a reply, 1 thanked him in 
my ſifter's name for the honour of his good 
opinion; as to; what ſucceſs,his propoſal migut 
receive, I declared myſelf wholly ignorant; 
grateful: ſne cannot fail to prove, ſaid I, but 
what lengths that ſentiment may carry her, 1 
am unable to conjecture;-., ,. 


\ If; Miſs Fanny, ſaid be, elated with the gay 
hopes and lively proſpects of youth, ſhould 
think with Kr lf e on uniting herſelf to a 
man whoſe age correſponds ſo ill with her own, 
I muſt regret with fervor, but never ſhall le- 
pine at her determination. ' here is one ob- 
- ſtacle however, Mils Sey mour, which ſeverely 
damps my feeble hopes, and is indeed the c:r- 
cumſtance that has induced me to open my in- 
tentions firſt to you, as it is a particular in which 
1 imagine you can, fully ſatisfy me, and on 
which it ſolely depends whether 1 ſhall immedi- 
ately mention this intereſting ſubject to your 
ſiſter, or be ſilent on it for ever. 1 have te- 
marked, ſince her abode here, that your ſiſter 
ha bad a very zealous admirer, who cannot 
have failed I imagine in profiting from the many 
opportunities he has enjoyed vi ſoliciting her 
. tor 
Of Captain Wilmot, cried J, you need have 
no apptehenſions. 1 hope you do Fanny the 
Juſtice to believe that the aſſiduities of ſuch a 
Tival are oy no means formidable. | 
_ He, pollcſſes at leaſt yourb and good looks in 
his, favour, replied Mr. Howard; but you re- 
| lieve my mind from a weight of painful anxiety, 
2s this is a bar which mult not only have proved 
' wholly inſurmountable, but one of thoſe to ob- 
viate which 1 could not even have. attempted; 
M44» N for 


For though I ſhall net expect the heart of m 
miſtreſs, I muſt poſſeſs a certain degree of 
attachment; a with to pleaſe, and 4 willingneſs 
to be pleaſed, on which to build my hispes of 
2 the affeftions of my wife: without this 
1 ſhould be myſelf miferable, nor would it be in 
my power to render her happy. 

If ſhe cannot completely beftow her heart, 
my dear Sir, cried I, may ſhe likewife withhold 
her hand. But I am certain my ſiſter is too 
ſenſible of the value of yours, to trifle with a 
propoſal ſo generous and diſintereſted. If—for 
our affections are not always in our own power, 
and the caprice of taſte is bi too often at yari- 
ance with reaſon and judgment—if ſhe cannot 
make a proper return, I am certain you have 
too much delicacy to wiſh her 'your's, and tod 
much good ſenſe to be offended. od att 

 Offended | Miſs Seymour: be aſſured T ne- 
ver ſhall be offended ; and believe me, hardly 
ſurpriſed. r 


As Mr. Howard pronounced theſe words, | 


Fanny opened the door of the drefling room and 
looked in. The ladies, cried ſhe, arè much 
aſtoniſhed at your long abſence; and Mrs. 
Hindon is ſo entertained with your tete a tete, 
that ſhe is abſolutely become witty on the oc-" 
caſion. I wiſh you would there forb appear in 
your own defence, for J am quite fatigued in 
finding excuſes for you. 6 

This ſhe ſaid with an air of gaiety that was 
inſtantly checked on perceiving the embarraſl- 
ment her ſudden ance at this juncture c- 
caſioned. Mr. Howard ſeemed rather at a loſs, 
and on his account I could not avoid "_ 
conſcious. Fanny finding I anſwered her wi 
ſome degree of Wb, looked firſt to the 

; ; one, 
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one, then to the other, as if with a deſign of 
netrating into the cauſe of our being ſo evi: 
ky. diſconcerted ; and obſerving. the raillery  - 
in the drawing room accord fo well with the 
confuſed fituation into which her appearance 
had thrown us, ſhe gave way to an expreſive 
ſmile, and regarding me with an air that ſuffici- 
ently explained her ſuſpicions, haſtily ſhut the 
dreſſing-room door, and departed as if deter- 
mined not to interrupt us. | 
At this little manœuvre, which plainly dif- 
covered her falſe concluſions on ſurprizing us, 
I could not refrain from laughing; and even 
Mr. Howard was not able to refit half ſmiling 
at her miſtake. We then ſeparated; but I was 
| forced to ſupport the whole weight of Mrs. 
Hindon's ridicule on being ſo long tete a tete with 
her brother. Her wit, however deficient in 
other reſpects, claims the merit of being volu- 
ble and keen in the extreme ; but bappily the 
entrance of more company ſoon relieved me. 
Fanny's countenance during the whole even- 
ing exhibited a picture of fly meaning aud ſig- 
nificance, Which it was extremely amuſing to 
behold. Every feature ſeemed filled with the 
importance of a newly-diſcovered ſecret; but in 
ſo large a party all explanation was impoſfible; 
and indeed had the ever found an opportunity 
for importuning me on the ſubject, 1 bad de- 
termined in my own mind to leave her under the 
influence of an unjuſt ſurmiſe rather than an- 
ticipate Mr. Howard's declaration. TID 
One of the company happening to mention 
with great encomiums an Italian performer Who 
is expected in this country in the courſe of 3 
month, all the ladies were expreſſing their eager 
expectations of then ſeeing him. I fancy Her- 
e 5 M1lone, 
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mione, whiſpered F og; wh ſhall be mighty 
mug at Hubert Hill, (Mr. Howard's country 
ſeat,) by that time. | # 

Perhaps we may, returned I with a gay air, 


% 


Es which confirming her ſuſpicions appeared to 
give her much delight. | 


Mr. Howard at that inſtant joining us, ſhe 
ſeemed _—_ to laugh in his face out of gayete 
du coeur» Oh! cried ſhe, ſtill in a ſoft voice to 
me, it will be ſo delightful; tho* to own the 
truth I was afraid that haughty couſin of ours 
might have ſtood in the way. 

ou are intirely out of the ſecret, ſaid I. 


But pray be quiet. 


We were then called to a party at Commerce, 
and an end put to our little tete a tete, which 
merely ſer ved to ſtrengthen Fanny in her error. 


Oh, thought I to myſelf, while I obſerved her 
eyes ſparkle with the proſpect of a happy termi- 


nation thus appearing to the uncertainties and 
difficulties of our preſent uncomfortable fituati- 
on, will the ſame ſatis faction brighten your 


countenance and 4 your heart, my deareſt 
Fanny, when you h 
ject that is to inſure us this advantage? 


nd you are yourſelf the ob- 


Captain Wilmot, who has been (perhaps de- 
fignedly,) out of town ever ſince our affairs have 
worn an unfavourable appearance, came in for a 
few moments. His addreſs to Fanny was con- 
Rrained ; her's to him, haughty, diſdainful, and 


contemptuous. It is not like Fanny to ſhew ſo 


much ſpirit; but affronted vanity will it ſeems 
excice a pride otherwiſe foreign to the character. 
It was eaſy to diſcern that he had been apprized 
of the change in our circumſtances. Every 
word, every look and motion, betrayed not the 
timidity of a lover but the embarraſſment and 


per- 
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| lexity of a man'who felt himſelf involved in 
| Cicutrics and knew not how to act. I was 
charmed with Fanny's behaviour. She not on- 
ly ſupported her own dignity, but completely 
mortified the poor Captain, who tho” happy to 
bos thus diſmiſſed; could not feel much gratified 
from perceiving the indifference with which the 
conqueſt was relinquiſhed. $4.5 Shs 
When the company were, gone, and Fanny 
tand I by ourſelves, ſhe interrogated 'me as to 
the tete a tete converſation that had paſſed; but 
I perſiſted in evading all her enquiries ; for it is 
but juſtice to allow Mr. Howard to plead his 
own cauſe, while her mind is unbiaſſed by any 
previous determination. Let him at leaſt reap 
what benefit may reſult from an unprejudiced 
ſarprize on finding herſelf warmly ſolicited by a 
man whom I know ſhe eſteems and reſpects. 
I believe you will not be aſtoniſhed, when I 
confefs that did 1 think this a point in which it 
would be allowable for me to interfere, I ſhould 
prove a warm advocate in Mr. Howard's favour, 
and that I anxiouſly wiſh this union may take 
place. Did Fanny's heart feel the lighteſt re- 
Pugnance, far ſhould 1 be from deliring an 
event, againſt which in that caſe principle and 
delicacy would equally revolt: but if ſhe is ca- 
PRO entertaining ſuch ſentiments as will al- 
her without reluctance to beſtow her hand 
on that amjable man, I think I could almoſt - 

_ pronounce her felicity in the marriage ftate ſe- 
cured; and what a happy aſylum in our preſent : 
ſituation muſt the houſe of Mr. Howard, prove, 
when authoriſed. to live under his continued 
228 by the ties of relationſhip as well as 
by thoſe of friendſhip. It is indeed an event 

which muſt at once relieve us from the difficu]- * 
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ties that ſeem to await our unconnected: tate. 


Vet you may conjecture I would not for wotlts 


inſinuate a hint towards. urging ber to a ſtep 
with which, in her place, I feel at this momerit 
I myſelf could not comply. ne: 5 50 
My ſiſter ſeemed diſappointed on finding her 
conjectures had been without foundation, and 


warmly joined in ſounding the praiſes of Mr. 


Howard; adding, that in ſpite of the diſpropor- 


tion of our ages there was, no man ſhe would. 


eſteem ſo highly as a brother. Yet Sophia, 
diſintereſted as we ſometimes flatter ourſelves 


we are, we view with different eyes the ſame 


object regarded as our own choice or as that of 
even our deareſt and moſt intimate friend; and 
forcible as were Fanny's expreffions, 1 cannot 
compre with any degree'of certainty how ſhe 
wil at. My influence over her mind is not 
trifling; but even were [ ſtil] more convinced 
than I am that I ſhould aſcertain her happineſs 
by promoting this affair, I ſhould not poſſeſs re- 
ſolution ſufficient for interfering on a point of 
ſuch infinite moment, eſpecially at this time, 
when a ro delicacy deters me. Fanny, 
on my account as well as her own, may wiſh to 
conquer a reluctance ſo adverſe to our mutual 
comfort, and which ſo many powerful motives of 


prudence and reaſon oppoſe, while at the ſame 
time this conflict may prove ſo ſevere, that it 
were cruelty to adviſe a ſtep which may in this 


caſe be denominated a ſacrifice. 


| „ | 
| = iT SUN DAT EVENING, 
On our return from morning prayets, I tre- 
tired to read in my own apartment. Fanny re- 
mained in the parlour below, but joined me an 
hour after in the utmoſt perturbation, On en- 


tering, 
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tering, ſhe haſtily approached me, and throw- 
i her arms aroynd my neck, burſt into a flood 

{ tears, which inſtantly informed me of what 

was unable by words to expreſs. 

My deareſt girl, ſaid I, whence proceeds 
this agitation?  * _ retro 
E. 5 could not immediately reply: but at la 
—Oh Hermione ! exclaimed ſhe, what have, 
to tell vou Mr. Howard is my lover. 
* Well my dear, ſaid I ſmiling, that is 660 very 
great calamity. _ RES ON: +. = 

Good heavens ! could you ever haye ſuſpect- 
ed ſuch a thing? Could you ever have imagin- 
ed wry any thing ſo unlucky would have bap- 
pened! | 

1 believe I could, anſwered I. But why un- 
lucky ? How comes it that the mere mention of 
a propoſal which muſt be at leaſt acknowledged 
difintereſted, from an amiable and worghy. ob- 
je, ſhould give you this uneaſineſs,” 'here 
are no rigid guardians to urge your compliance, 
nor, alas! parents to command your obedience; 
and believe me, my love, your ſiſter will not 
even preſume to adviſe on a ſubject in Which 
your own feelings and ſentiments only are to be 
conſulted, | | os 2 

J ſoon found, however, that her tears were 
thoſe of agitation, doubt, and timidity. Diſ- 
guſt and repugnance had no part in her emoti- 
ons. She confeſſed ſhe eſteemed Mr. Howard; 
that ſhe believed him one of the beſt men in the 
world; but I never once thought of being his 
wife, ſaid ſhe. 1 regarded him as a friend ſent 
hy heaven to conſole us for the loſs of one parent 
who is gone for ever, and of another who dil- 
Owns us. I canzot think of marrying bim. 
Ts Men. 3s alma Affe! far the ff 
| | ity 
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lity of ſuch an event never entered my imagina- 
tion. Indeed I always concluded his partiality 
to me was that of a father, and that the diſpari- 
ty of our years would have alone proved ſuffici- 
ent to have prevented the very notion of ſuch 
an attachment. Had it been you, I ſhould not 
have experienced the ſlighteſt furpriſe ; for I 
have more than once ſuſpedted that he loved you, 
, particularly before we left Languedoc; but for 
myſelf, I always imagined he viewed me in the 
light of a girl who might have amuſed perhaps, 5 
but who had no likelihood of intereſting him. 
Oh] what made him think of me, repeated ſhe 
ſeveral times in the greateſt perplexity. 
Calm your agitation, my dear Fanny, cried I. 
Conſider you are folicited, but not compelled. 
J have on my part long ſuſpected that you was 
the object of Mr. Howard's affections, and I 
ſincerely own have fecretly wiſhed his paſſion 
that ſucceſs which in my opinion it ſo juſtly 
metits. I am convinced the attachment and 
pr n of a character like his muſt ſeeure 
bappineſs to the woman whom he honours with 
his choice, provided her heart is properly diſ- 
poſed for feeling and anfwering the tenderneſs 
of his. If this is however wanting, believe me 
Mr. Howard himſelf has too much delicacy to 
demand the hand which prudence alone beſtows 
on him; and I am certain poſſeffes too large a 
* ſhare both of good: ſenfe and modeſty to be diſ- 
obliged. If then you feel the leaſt actuab re- 
pugnance to this union, after having maturely 
weighed and conſidered all ſides of the queſtion, 
heſitate not to tell him ſo without coquetry or 
affectation. Ve 
© Repugnance is a ſtrong word, ſaid ſhe after 
a pauſe, We ace under jgfinite — to 
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him, and he is our only friend. I ſhould be 
ſhocked to diſoblige him. But he has fo ſur- 
prized me; that I know not what to think of 
the matter, nor how to colle& my ſcattered 
thoughts to ponder on the conſequences, Now 
tell me ſeriouſly, Hermione, what would you do 
in my caſe? | - 
Why I will tell you ſincerely, ſaid 1. Were 
IT you, with your diſpoſition, ou gratitude to 
| Mr. Howard, and your indifference: to every 
other man, I believe I ſhould be his wiſe. 
: Yet I am not the leaſt in love with him, 


. -_ cried ſhe. 


Invxoluntarily I was about to reply, that be- 
ing romantically in love was by all accaunts far 
from an indiſpenſable requiſite towards happineſs 
in the married ſtate; but conſcious how dif- 
ferent my own private ſentiments were i d 
cording with this opinion, I checke elf 
from touching on an argument that carried not 
conviction to my own mind, though from my 
knowledge of Fanny's temper it might have 
been not improperly offered to her, and only 
added, that her own feelings muſt direct her. 
We were intesrupted by Mrs. Hindon, who 
came to inform us that the carriage waited to 
carry us to afternoon prayers. I belieygizpoor 
Fanny's devotions were not a little diſfurhed ; 
and on our return I obſerved ſhe met the eyes of 
Mr. Howard with a confuſion which ſeemed to 
forebode no great ſeverity. 7 | 
I had evidently ſhewn on which fide my ſuf- 
frage reſted ; but I cautiouſly withheld any ad- 
vice likely to prejudice her mind, which tho 
difident and fearful, appeared neither averſe 
nor determine. 
; Adieu, 
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TO Miss BZA. 


X rr | FEB, 22. 
W ELL, my dear Sophia, after diſappoint- 
meats ſo ſevere, and proſpects ſo cheexleſs and 
dreary, the ſcene begins to (brighten. Fanny 
Has at laſt yielded in Mr. Howard's fayour, and 
finds herſelf per ſectly ſatisfied and at eaſe now 

that her future fate ſeems determined. | | 

Mr. Howard appears delighted with his good 

fortune, tho? a propriety of feeling peculiar to 

f deters him from-teſtifying it in a man- 

ner wo pointed. An admirer after forty muſt 

mot, as he juſtly obſerved, adopt the behaviour 
of one twenty years younger. There is a dig- 
nity ſuited to that period, which even love, all- 
powerful love, muſt not entirely diſcard. He 
poſſeſs all the tenderneſs, while he has explod- 
ed the flights of a lover; and Fanny, who ima- 
gined that courtſhip muſt be ſerious, aweful 
and formal, and that ſhe ſhould find an unuſual 
embarraſſment attend her new ſituation, is 
charmed to perceĩve that Mr. Howard is exactly 
what he was before, and that ſhe is if poſſible 
ſtill more at eaſe with him than formerly. 
This is rendered more practicable, as they 
have taken the precaution of keeping the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs a profound ſecret from this 
family; nor do they intend informing them how 
matters are likely to be concluded till it is un- 
neceſſaty any longer to retain therp in ignorance. 

Indeed Mrs. Hindon's entire diffegard of de- 

1 : licacy, \ 
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 lieacy, added to her paſſion for raillery, makes 
her the laſt perſon with whom one would in- 
eline to intruſt a ſubject of this nature. | | 
Mr. Howard:is extremely urgent with Fanny 
to have the cetemony which is to unite: them as 
ſoon as -poſſible performed; and as a! thouſand 
reaſons conſpire to make us,wiſh ourſelves no 
longer a burthen on the conſtrained. civilities of 
Mrs. Hindon, Fanny has promiſed that after 
the uſual forms of law are concluded, ſhe ſhall 
not invent unneceſſary delays. 
Since my laſt Mrs. Hindon has more than 
once renewed her favorite topic, It is not with- 
out infinite reluctance that ſhe relinquiſhes an 
plan to which in her own mipd ſhe has attached 
an importance. Lady Fzrnford hawever ſeems 
to have given up all hope; and her fon, I un- 
derſtand from Miſs Parſons, has been twice re- 
fuſed admitance at Mrs, Hindon's door, in 
purſuance no doubt of his mother's requeſt to 
her friend to give no countenance or encourage- 
ment to a paſſion, now deprived of all, the of- 
tentatious advantages that once rendered it fo 
deſirable.  . 1 n 
Captain Wilmot appears to bear his difags - 
pointment with an admirable good graces 
though the frigid hauteur with which Fann' 
behaved to hjm the.evening they met, by aif. 
covering the unconcern of her heart, and open- 
ing his eyes to the falſity of his ſelf-ſufficient 
ſecurity of her affections, muſt have proved ve- 
ry little gratifying to the all-potent vanity of 
his character. He has taken care to be conſtant- 
ly engaged ever ſince, except one morning, 
When he. found courage to ſtep in for ten mi- 
nutes. Fanny was above ſtairs when he en- 
tered ;; but followed him affhort time after into 
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the parlour. He bluſhed *extrerhely, and ap- 
peared much embarraſſed on paying her the 
uſual compliments; nor did his awkwardnefs 
ſeem leſs conſpicuous” from an air of forced gai- 
ety with which he endeavoured to diſguiſe it. 
Finding his ſituation; in ſpite of all his efforts, 
exceedingly 2 ro r haſte to 
bring of > abrupt Save. 91 
7 1 a 2014 pehy e 11 | ee 1 
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EW Mr. Howard have this day had a 
51 converſation Wr the in the courſe of 


* i 4 


| "His WY eilte ehen Hil, « — et 
exceed three hundred and twenty pounds 2 
r; and this, with a couple of thouſands be- 
ueathed him by a friend, conſtitutes his whole 
fortubey > nor has he any addition to hope for 
independent of my fiſter's precarious pittance 
when Mr. Benſele) s affairs are ſettled. This 
no doubt is a very flender' income, eſpecially if 
a numerous family ſhould bleſs their union; yet 
as Mr. Howard is a man of moderate views, 
ang addicted to no expenſive pleaſures, and 
Fanny has ever been accuſtomed to folitude and 
frugality, if not abſolutely to a ſtriẽt ceconomy, 
1 think it ſufficient, with ſome attention, for 
All the neceſſary indulgencies of life. 
His little ſeat is ſituated, he ſays, in a de- 
lightful part of the country. The grounds are 
laid out with taſte; and the houſe, tho? ſmall, 


Is — up with infinite neatneſs in a wi 
| | 7 e. 
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ſtyle. This he propoſes making their conſtant 
reſidence; and hopes, by living himſelf on- the 
ſpot, to improve it to great advantage, being 
extremely fond of farming himſelf. 
He did not fail,” in the very firſt moments of 
Fanny's approbation, to give me the warmed 
and moſt preſſing invitation to join their family. 
Indeed without that condition I believe he never 
would have prevailed with His, bride, for ſhe has 
ever expreſſed the moſt painful reluctance at the 
idea of being ſeparated from me. It was no 
ſmall ſatisfaction to me however, to perceive 
the cordiality and eagerneſs with which Mr. 
Howard made this requeſt. Partial as I have 
always been, ſaid he, to the abode of my youth, 
with how much delight muſt I now enjoy it, 
when bleſt with companions who poſſeſs the 
power of converting any ſpot into a paradiſe! 

He ſets out for Hubert Hill to-morrow, to 
give the neceſſary directions previous to our go- 
ing down; and in the mean while all other pre- 
parations are making, that the ceremony may 
take place as ſoon as he returns. Are you not 
entertained with Fanny's metamorphoſis into. a 
ſedate, ruſtic farmer's wife, who when you knew 
her-but three years ago was a little wild giddy 
girl of thirteen? I am ſatisfied however ſhe will 
conduct herſelf to admiration in that capacity. 
She is poſſeſſed of a very chearful, contented | 
diſpoſition, the firſt bleſſing of Providence; 
and the reverſes. of fortune which the laſt five 
months have produced, by compleatly conving- 

ing her of the fallaciouſneſs of her ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the gay enjoyments of the world, 
formed in ignorance and ſolitude, have diſpoſed 
her mind for reliſhing and returning to the pure 
pleaſures of retirement and domeſtic” life, - In 
"$7 ; f ſociety, 
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_ ſociety, ſhe has experienced only mortifications, 
Aſappointments, and diſguſts, inſtead of find- 
ing it, as ſhe bad conc! a ſcene of perpe- 
tual gaiety, admiration, and delight, In lieu 
of univerſal conqueſt, her admirers have been 
Krankeat, and her lover inſincere. She has 
made no friends ſince- ſhe left France; and is 
therefore the more eager to cement te herſelf 
him who has proved on trial ſtrongly and truly 
attached to her. | | 

As for myſelf, this event is every thing I can 
wiſh, It ſecures me an — home with 
thoſe I love, and conveys me from this hateful 
city which I wiſh from my ſoul I had never en- 
te N * 


| MARCH 3. 
M Howard is returned from his excurſion, 
much pleaſed with ſome little improvements he 
has begun; and the papers are now ready for 
figning. Mr. Howard, in the event of no fa- 
mily, leaves his wife ſole heireſs of all he poſ- 
ſeſſes: but ſhould any children ſpring from this 
marriage, her jointure is two hundred per an- 
num. Having no friend to conſult on this oc- 
caſion, all ſhe feared was Mr. Howard's too 
great generality; and as ſhe was aſhamed even 
" %: to mention pecuniary matters to him, I was 
* nas, obliged on this occaſion to be her 
agent, and abſolutely inſiſted that if her own 
money, ſhould any be recovered, was ſettled 
upon her as he propoſed, a deduction of equal 
value ſhould be made from this ſtipulation. 
Every thing therefore relative to ſettlements is 
finally adj 3 and but that Fanny's timidity 
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makes hey catch at trifles to delay the "awoful 
ceremony, things ere now would have been 
concluded. 1 1517141 + 4.3 N nnn *. 1 * 
Fearing Mrs. Hindon would be extremely 
diſobliged at Fanny's conduct in concealing 
from her this affair, I perſuaded her the other 
day to confeſs her prefent fituation ; and ſag- 
S as that lady, from whatever motives, 
ad received us into her family, and teſtified to“ 
wards us a thouſand civilities with great appa- 
rent hoſpitality and kindnefs, ſhe had reaſon to 
be not alittle offended at the want of confidence 
and cordiality this ſecrecy betrayed ; beſides 
common report-would foon render all further 
concealment uſeleſs, and deprive Fanny of an 
opportunity of paying her the compliment of 
confidence. E * n | i 
She intreated me to undertake this commiſſion 
for her. It was not an agreeable one; but as 
to F _y it would perhaps have been ſtill more 
awkward, I confented. | 
Good heavens ! cried Mrs. Hindon, as ſoon 
as I had hinted the connection which was likely 
ſoon to place my ſiſter among the liſt of her re- 
Jations—married to my brother! Miſs Fanny 
to de my brother's wife! Well 1 declare he is 
extremely ſly, for I could have laid a bet that 
you were his favorite of the two. He is a bold 
man however, to think of incumbering himſelf 
with a wife and family in his preſent eircum- 
ſtances. I wiſh them happy with all my heart; 
but I plainly perceive he had his own private 
reaſons for . — my poor nephew's propd» 
fals with ſo much diſapprobation. Well, eve 
one for themſelves in this world; but I always 
ſuſpect ſome ſelf-interefted motive at bottom 
when I hear ſuch à piece of work made about. 
8 , ſentiment, 


* 
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ſentiment, and ſo many R of d;fintere/led 
Frienaſbip; 1 think beſides, ſinee matters were 
fo far advanced, that Mr. Hindon and myſelf 
might have been ſooner made acquainted: with 
a * affair that was going on under our own 
00 . i 4 

I pleaded Fanny's diffidence as an apology; 
but my excuſe was in fact extremely lame, and 
was, not eaſily admitted. Mrs. Hindon could 
with difficulty, prevail on herfelf to pardon. the 
diſreſpect. But this ſtory had gone in all points 
ſo contrary to her plans and wiſhes, that I could 
forgive a little ill humour occaſioned by chagrin, 
and found it not on the whole ſo hard to recon- 
cile her to it as I had feared. A marriage, tho' 
even not of her own negociating, afforded ſome 
ſpeculation for her active mind to work on; 
and ſo fond is ſhe of being officiouſly buſy, that 
ſhe has ſet off to-day, accompanied by Fanny, 
to aſſiſt with the utmoſt cordiality and eagerneſs 
in the purchaſe of ſome bridal apparatus. 


= Fadia $ 
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fi in THE, EVENING» 
I éhad hardly laid down my pen this morning, 
when Mr. Roatſley was announced. The ſight 
of him, ſo wholly unprepared. as I was for the 
interview, threw me into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and I am certain I muſt have per formed the firſt 
ceremonials with great awkwardneſs; The re- 
collection of his late copverſation , with Mr. 
Howard, of which I had been ſolely the ſubject, 
and the obligations his generous conduct had 
laid me under, overpowered me with embarraſl- 
ment. I knew not how to expreſs my gratitude 
for a ſervice ſo eſſential, which yet fro. þ 
Wai SE thou 
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thouſand eircumſtances I bluſhed to remember, 
and poſſeſſed ſcarce courage to touch on: added 
to this, the diſcovery I had made fince our laſt 
1 1 and the mortifications attending our 
rejected application to his family, ſtruck me 
ſo forcibly, that I was in agitation inexpreſſible 
when he entered; © © Mie 30: JoTh Yau 
Fe comes, thought I, at once to convince 
me how injurious were my ſuſpicions of his 
pride and duplicity, to expreſs his regret for the 
ill conduct of his relations, and to ſhew me 
how diflimilar is his generous mind from that 
of his unfeeling mother; 33 21 
So certain was J of the intention of his viſit, 
that J even wiſhed the explanation over, which 
muſt to him prove ſo embarraſſing, as it was 
likely ſo little to redound to the honor of his fa- 
mily, and expected every moment when the 
ſudject ſhould be introduced. But moſt care- 
fully did he guard againſt every topic that could 
lead to this point; which he evidently avoided | 
with the moſt ſedulòus precaution. Yet his 
manner poſſe ſſed that infinuating attention, and 
his voice that winning ſoftneſs, which ſeemed? 
to imply-the utmoſt ſatisfaction in my company, 
and which beſtows on his a charm, that may be 
felt, Sophia, alas, too acutely! but which 
cannot be delineated. © 71 
The intereſting elegance of his addreſs is in- 
deed ſo uncommonly engaging, that I think it 
muſt be wholly impoflible even for a ſtranger to 
behold him enter without pleaſure, or ſee him 
depart without experiencing regret. It is not 
alone that he is perfectly well bred and intelli- 
gent, for from moderate parts, poliſhed by edu- 
cation and knowledge of the world, this may be 
expected, and uncharacteriſtic of the Engliſh 
8 | nation 
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nation as the reſinement of 8999 breeding is 
ſuppoſed to be, I have ſeen, ſince my reſidence 
here, more than one perſon to whom I think 
that panegyric is juſtly due; but Mr. Roatfley's 
mind ſpeaks in his countenance and in his 
manner, and confers on every look and on 
every motion that grace which a diſpoſition 
compleatly.amiable, and talents thoroughly well 
cultivated, cannot fail to diffuſe over the ap- 
pearance and behaviour. - | | 
My firſt flutters giving way to the reſpectful 
eaſe of his converſation, I took courage at 
length to mention the obligation I owed him. 
I have been inexpreſſibly defirous,: ſaid I, of an 
opportunity to return you my moſt, grateful 
acknowledgments for the attention and trouble 
you have been ſo humane as to beſtow upon an 
affair which has occaſioned me more uneaſineſs 
and perplexity than it is poſſible to conceive. 
I am then extremely ſorry, cried he with 
warmth, that my preſence ſhould. have induced 
you for an inſtant to recall a ſubject ſo painful. 
Let it be baniſhed, I beſeech you, for ever from 
| Your remembrance, and along, with it all ex- 
preſſions of gratitude to which I cannot flatter 
myſelf. I merit the lighteſt claim. Heaven 
knows what exertions I would make, what 
anxiety I would undergo, to merit the approba- 
tion of Miſs Seymour; but as yet I am not1o 
happy as to congratulate myſelf with havin 
had it in my power to perform any ſervice that 
could deſerve her thanks. Let me know, my 
dear Madam, added he, by what means | can 
procute a title to that happineſs, and you ſhall 
perceive, by the avidity with which I ſhall obey 
your commands, bow infinitely I ſhould prize 
my good fortune in obliging You. n Þ * 
| | Does 
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Does he wiſh me, thought I, to apply to him 
to intercede with Lord Belmont; or are theſe 
profeſſions mere words of courſe, to which are 
annexed neither meaning nor-intention? I was 
piqued that he adhered ſo determinedly to the 
reſolutions of his relations, and only made a 
ſlight: inclination of my head very gravely in 
turn to this ſpeech. ' | = 
A degree of ſurprize was evident in his coun- 
tenance at the ſtatelineſs of my manner; the 
cauſe I think be muſt have been with eaſe able 
to comprehend. However he choſe to place it 
to another account; and finding that an air of 
chagrin involuntarily hung on my features 
Mits Seymour, ſaid he, after ſeveral ineffectual 
attempts to amuſe me on different ſubjects which 
2 flight degree of penetration ſufficed to ſhew. 
did not intereſt me -l cannot but perceive 
that I have been ſo unfortunate as to offend you; 
and ſo ſevere, ſo painful is this idea, that tho” 
my. confeſſion may at firſt rather encreaſe than 
diminiſh your diſpleaſure, I cannot refiſt truſt- 
ing to your candour and indulgence by a {incere 
avowal of the only circumſtance wherein I think 
it is poſſible for me to have given cauſe for your 
diſpleaſure. _ | IKE 4 | 

Finding I made no reply, for in truth I knew 
not what to anſwer I fincerely confeſs, con- 
tinued he, and let, I beſeech you, the ſeverity 
of this confeſſion plead in my behalf, that after 
having been bleſt with-your company that happy 
evening at Dover, my ideas and expectations of 
the dignity of your behaviour were raiſed to fo 
juſt an height, that they could not but ſuffer 
ſome abatement on witneſſing what I could not 

but conſider as an impropriety, and which I am 
certain Miſs Seymour herſelf would have re- 


garded 
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garded as an indelicacy. I am conſcious I ought 
to have judged leſs y. I know that I ought 
to have ſuſpected my own eyes, rather than 
any indecorum in you; but I was led to do you 
injuſtice by a multiplicity of circumſtances, 
which can hardly have given more pain to your 
feelings than they have conveyed to mine; and 
you may recollect, Madam, that the inſtant 
you appeared ſtill more unaccountable, inſtead 
of plunging deeper into doubt, I penetrated in- 
to the whole myſtery, and not only in my own 
mind fully acquitted you of the imprudence of 
a clandeſtine interview with a young man who 
merited only your ſcorn and deteſtation, but alſo 
immediately perceived that though the whole 
was wrapt in obſcurity, the veil was not placed 
over your conduct by your own hands; and I no 
longer heſitated to aſk an explanation from 
Mr. Howard, ſince I was compleatly convinc- 
ed all muſt redound to your honour, | 
Oh ! Sir, cried I, penetrated by this ſpeech 
and the eagerneſs with which he entered on his 
juſtification, be aſſured when I reflect on this 
painful affair, it is not only without tHe ſlight- 
eſt diſpleaſure at any part of your conduct, but 
with the utmoſt gratitude for the humane in- 
tereſt you teſtified in it. LE 
May I then flatter myſelf I am forgiven, 
cried he warmly, and kiſſed my hand with a fer- 
vor that dyed me with crimſon. * 
I had juſt withdrawn it, when Mrs. Hindon 
and Fanny returned from their excurſion, fol- 
lowed by a ſervant loaded with various pur- 
chaſes. . : 8 - : ” 
I introduced Mr. Roatſley to Mrs. Hindon, 
who appeared much delighted with the acquiſi- 
tion of an acquaintance of his rank and figures 
1 | | and 
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and began converſing with her accuſtomed vo- 
lubility. and avidity even before ſhe had ſeated 
herſelf. | 4 | | 

As ſhe held a pretty large parcel in her hands, 
part of Fanny's-paraphernalia, he palitely offer- 
ed to relieve her by placing it on the table. 

Perhaps Sir, cried ſhe facetiouſly, theſe la- 
dies may generouſly reward your trouble by pre- 
ſenting you with part of the contents. 

I ſhall be much delighted with the honor of 
any gift from theſe ladies, returned he, But 
pray may I be allowed to aſk of what nature 
is the donation ? - 

Poor Fanny bluſhed up to the ears. Good 
. God, Madam! cried ſhe, with a reproachful 
look. ; 

Nay, anſwered ſhe, laughing immoderately, 
I'm ſure I ſhan't tell; but if Mr. Roatſley 
ſhould be clever enough to gueſs it, you know 
neither of us can help that. Lord, look, look, 
cried ſhe with entice diſregard to Fanny's con- 
fuſion, how conſcious Miſs Fanny appears of 
the ſecret: and Miſs Seymour, I declare ſhe 
bluſhes too, as much as to ſay—but | muſt 
take care not to blab, 
 Roatfley ſmiled at our mutual confuſion ; for 
indeed I. felt extremely for poor Fanny, aud 
was not a little aſiamed al ſo tor Mrs. Hindon's 
indelicate raillery. 3 

If my enquiries give the ladies ſo much pain, 
ſaid he, I am atraid I muſt be contented to re- 
main in ignorance ; tho! | confels my curiofity 
is raiſed to the higheſt pitch to difeover this 
1nportant ſecret. 8 

Mi. Hiagon juſt then entered; and an in- 
troduction taking place between him aud Mr. 
Roatiley, L was in hopes Fanny wou!d have 
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been xelieved from her per ſecution. His lady, 
however, ſeemed determined ſuch an excellent 
joke ſhould not have ſo ſpeedy a termination 
My dear, cried ſhe, let us fee if you can ſolve 
this riddle, which has puzzled Mr. Roatſley's 
brain in vain to unravel, and the bare mention 
of which has plunged theſe ladies into the moſt 
painful confuſton. The ſecret, or rather the 
ſolution, is contained in that package of brown 
paper that hes on the table. I is 
I ſhall take a very ſimple methed of diſco- 
very, returned he, and ſeizing the parcel as 
Fanny was flying to ſecure it, he inſtantly cut 
the packthread with which it was tied, and 
holding it above her reach, a number of favors 


compoied of white and ſilver dropt on the 


ground, 8 | 

The ſecret is diſcovered at length, exclaimed 
Mrs. Hindon, laughing with great vociferation. 
Well I'm ſure ladies you need not care much, 
for it is of a nature that will ſoon ſpeak for 
ittelf, and I'm ſure you muſt acknowledge I ſaid 
never a word of the matter. | 

It is then a matrimonial one I preſume, ſaid 
Mr. Roatſley, with a conſtrained air and in a 
very low voice to Mrs. Hindon. 

Yes, returned ſhe, ſmiling expreſſively, as if 
ſhe was not at liberty to ſatisfy him fore; 
though ſhe evidently ſeemed impelled by a 
itrong inclination to enter upon family tranſac- 
tions, equally unſolicited and impertinent. 

Poor Fanny returned to her ſeat much aſham- 
ed and confuſed ;* while Mr. Hindon follagying, 
laughed moſt indelicately in her face as I 
appeared little leſs embarraſſed—Popr Mils Se - 
mour | cried he half ironically, tapping me fa- 
miliarly on the back, Mr. Roatſley I am * 

W1 
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will agree with me that your complexion re- 
quires no foreign aid, ſo pray don't bluſh fo 


very deep :—which piece of advice you may 
ſuppoſe was not much calculated to engble me 
to profit from it. | , 
Mr. Roatſley finding his preſence rather 
augmented the awkwardneſs of Fanny's ſituati- 
on, ſuddenly wiſhed us good morning and de- 
parted abruptly. | | 
This tranſaction was in itſelf trifling, had it 
not ſhewn the family with whom we reſide in a 
vulgar and abſurd point of view; and the affair 


of the parcet could have excited neither curioſity 


nor ſuſpicion, had not Mrs. Hindon beſtowed 
an importance on it by her ill-judged raillery, 
ſufficient to convince Mr. Roatſley that ſome- 
thing © more was meant than met the ear,” 
However, except in having given poor Fanny 
ſome uneaſy moments, it was of little conſe- 
quence, as ſhe has at length conſented that Fri- 
day ſhall unite her with Mr. Howard; and im- 
mediately after the ceremony, at which only 
Miſs Parſons and this family are to be preſent, 


we ſet off for Hubert Hill; which being ſeven- 


ty five miles from town, we ſhall not reach till 
the ſecond evening. 

But tell me, my Sophia, how ſhall I account 
for Roatſley's behaviour during our tete a tete 
this morning? To ſuppoſe him entirely igno- 
rant of an affair which muſt have naturally and 
unavoidably occaſioned ſome diſturbance, and no 
ſmall degree of diſcuſſion in his family, is to 
imagine. what is not only improbable, but 1 
own ot impoſſible. Have I nct reaſon then 


* leaſed with the inflexible pride, (alas, 


a family. failing!) which his conduct tco 
pla inly indicates: ſtill perhaps retaining the em- 
5 O 2 bers 
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bers of that trifling partiality he ſeemed once 
diſpoſed to fee] for me, yet proudly aſhamed, 
or weakly afraid to venture on a ſtep his family 
unjuſtly prohibits, he ſeeks my company and 


converſation under the pretended veil of ig- 


norance. But under a pretence ſo ſhallow, ne- 
ver ſhall he receive the ſhadow of my notice, 
never ſhall I countenance that perſon as my 
friend, who diſdains to acknowledge he is allied 
to me. | . 

Yet, my dear, how impoſſible is it to ſee 
Mr. Roatſley and to retain diſpleaſure! In vain 
I call offended dignity and wounded pride to 
the aid of indignation. He is abſent, and 1 
blame him; but when preſent, to preſerve even 
a cold reſerve, proves the utmoſt exertion of my 


rt ſolution. | 


H. SEYMOUR. 


LETTER XV. 


TO MISS BEAUMONT. 


MARCH 6. 


How infinitely inſinuating is this proud 


couſin of our's. I become every hour more 
afraid of myſelf, yet every moment exhauſts my 


imagination with efforts to diſcover indulgent 


motives for a conduct which reaſon and feeling 
equally condemn, | 4. ag 
Mrs. Hindon having aſked the favaitiof his 
company to her aſſembly laſt night, 1 not 
ſurpriſed to ſee him enter: for I confeſs” Fex- 
pected he would profit from her invitation, tho? 


at the time he had hinted ſomething of a*prior 


 ENgage- 
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engagement, which he ſaid in all probability 
would prevent him. But never was | fo much 
ſtruck, ſo much confounded by his appearance. 
How inconceivably ſuperior did he look to every 
one of his own ſex who was preſent! 

There is an air of dignity, 1 had almoſt faid 
of grandeur, in his figure, equally the reſult of 
the moſt elegant ſymmetry of form and the molt 
lively penetration and intelligence of counte- 
nance, which to a ſuperficial obſerver might, [ 


ſhould imagine, at firſt ſight wear the aſpect of 


Bauteur, did not the amiable ſoftneſs of his ad- 
dreſs entirely contradict that idea; and I make 
no doubt but this contraſt may augment: the 
prepoſſeſſion which every one on the ſlighteſt 
acquaintance ſeems inclined to fee] for him; 
for all muſt be delighted to perceive that p:rſon 
who appears, tho' merely from the graceful ſu- 
periority of his height, to look down on others, 
deſcend on converſing with them into the 
gentleſt and leaſt aſſuming equality. 

The apartments were filled with company 
before he arrived; and being ſurrounded by a 
group of young people at one end of the room; 
he did not immediately diſtinguiſh me. 

Shall I confeſs that I felt impatient on find- 
ing myſelf unnoticed, and hurt at perceiving 
that Mrs, Hindon, on his entrance, detained 
him in converſation a conſiderable time? [ 
found ſome conſolation, however, in obſerving 
that he ſeemed to give her his attention with 
conſtraint, and that he often caſt his eyes with 
anxiety around, as if but little orerefied in what 
- During this interval Miſs Farnford and ano- 
ther young lady detained me in an inſipid chit 
chat, While both my eyes and mind wandered 

_ to 
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to another ſubject. Having ſoon diſcovered him 
however, he inſtantly engaged their admirati- 
on, and attracted their whole attention. 
Who's that, pray, Miſs Pierſon? GN 
Miſs Farnford. 
It is the handſome Mr. Roatſley. I'm ſure you 
muſt have heard of him, returned the other. 


He is abſolutely the handſomeſt creature 1 


ever beheld. Pray is he a man of fortune? 

Lord, cried the friend, don't you know that 
he is brother to Lord Linruſe, and poſſeſſed of 
heaven knows how many thouſands a year? He 
is juſt returned from abroad, in conſequence of 

a ſplendid inberitance left him by an uncle in 
I reland; and all the world ſays that he is 
amazingly clever, accompliſhed and agreeable; 
indeed he has all the appearance of i it, for he is 
aſtoniſhingly handſome. 

I ſhoul1 ſuppoſe then he a'nt married, ſince 
he is ſo lately come home :? | 

No, but juft on the verge of being ſo. The 
wedding cloaths and equipages are all beſpoke, 
and I'm told his marcinge is to take place im- 
mediately. 

Oh! Sophia | don't you -feel for me at this 
moment? My. ſenſations were unutterable. I 
felt as if my blood was congea'ed within my 
veins, and every'pulſe had refuſed any longer to 
perform its function, I had not courage ſuf- 
ficient to aſæ Miſs Pierſon what authbrity ſhe 
had for this unlook*d-for information; but my 
companions, unſuſpieious of 'agitations,' 
went on with their converfation in a Half whiſ-! 
per, __ Mifs Farnfor®'s Eutiofity- ſoon ſatigfict 


mine. m3 11 «TY £27 £0 Ia 
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Lord Mortonbury's daughter, Lady Eliza- 
beth Sedley. She is a piece of perfection by all 
accounts. Nobody before was ever ſo accom- 
pliſhed. She has all forts of languages — muſic, 
painting, nay poetry too, at her finger's ends; 
| then ſhe is reckoned a prodigious fine woman, 

and dances divinely. Beſides all this, ſhe has 
a vaſt fortune, being an only child ; ſo that ſhe 
is eſteemed the firſt match almoſt in England; 
and they ſay that her father and Lord Belmont, 
Mr. Roatſley's grandfather, have all along de- 
ſigned them for each other, even from their in- 
fancy. , 

Well, that's ſo odd in old people, returned 
Miſs Farnford. I'm ſure if papa was to do fo 
by me, I ſhould hate my huſband hor: ily, 
were he ever ſo handſome. 

That is far from being the caſe with Lady 
Elizabeth; for it ſeems ſhe is vaſtly in love 
with him, and indeed no wonder, for I ſuſpect 
in her ſituation you would not carry your love 
of contradiction quite ſo far. 

Miſs Pierſon's converſation was ſuddenly in- 
terrupted by Mr. Roatſley's approach; who 
having juſt at this moment diſcovered me, came 
forward in the. height of my perturbation, with 
a ſmile which was ſuddenly on regarding me 
converted into a look of apprehenſion and 
anxiety, The intelligence to which I had juſt 
been liſtening, could not fail to give me the 
| moſt uneaſy emotions, and the mortification at- 

tending this ſecret confeſſion, wounded me no 
leſs. ., What? cried I to myſelf, have 1 been 
all this. while weakly allowing an attachment to 
ſteal on my heart, which can neither be excuſed 
by reaſon nor principle? Why do I envy ano- 
ther that happineſs which I never bad the 

| ſlighteſt 
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ſlighteſt grounds for believing would ever prove 
mine! and why ſhould 1 feel myſelf ſo unac- 


countably intereſted in the fate of a man, of 


whoſe pride and inflexibility, ſpite of his infinu- 


. ating exterior, I have ſuch glaring proofs ? 


1 heſe interrogations, tho' meant to rouſe 
me from my too ſuſceptible weakneſs, had by no 


means the deſired effect; and ſcarcely had Mr. 


Roatſley begun the uſual enquiries- after my 
—] am” afraid, Miſs 
Seymour, your countenance replies too plainly. 
to my queftion. I am afraid you find yourſelf 
indiſpoled. Perhaps the heat of the room af- 
ieas you. Will you allow me the honour of 
conducting you to the other, where you will 


have more air, | imagine? Hardly able to re- 


ply, I allowed him to lead me away, tacitly con- 
ftirming his conjecture, partly from the effects 
of an unconquerable embarraſſment which 


ſeized me at het inſtant, and partly with the 


view of concealing my agftation from my two 
companions, of bol ſuſpicions I was appre- 
nir. Cr rt . 

Mis Farnford however, the inſtant ſhe ſaw 
me addrefed by a young man of ſo elegant an 
appearance, contrived to pin herlelf to me for 
the reſt of the evening, in hopes of -improving 
this accidental meeting into an acquaintance z 
and made ſo many attempts to attract his notice 
and engage him in converſation, that I really 


bluſhed for the forward and childiſh: coquetry of 
def behaviour; particularly as from ſeeing her 
copftantly by my fide, or hanging on my atm, 
be muſt have concluded her one of my maſt in- 


timate friends; and tho* he anſwered her with 


civility, and the moſt ſcrupulous good brepding, 
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he ſeemed: by no means charmed with her ſtile 
of manners. BY 
She was ſo. much delighted with him however, 
that I was in continual pain leſt he ſhould over-, 
hear her expreſſions of admiration a matter 
which gave her very little concern. Pray don't 
you think this Mr. Roatſley the fineſt: young 
man you ever beheld in your life? ſaid the at 
length, when he had turned for a moment to 
ſpeak with Mrs. Hindon. | ; 
Ves, he is handſome, ſaid I, with an affected 
air of indifference, At leaſt I believe he is 
thought ſo. 8 
Thought ſo! repeated ſhe; Lord, but don't 
you think ſo? I never ſaw any perſon have ſo 
much the look of a man of faihion, But he is 
juſt going to be married. ” 
Is he? faid I, faintly. | 
Ves indeed, and the lady is ſo in love with 
him as never any body was before. indeed] don't 
wonder at that circumſtance in the leaſt. But 
pray don't you think it is too much to be Mr. 
Roatſley and the poſſeſſor of ſuch prodigious 
wealth at once? Don't you think ſo? - 
Fes, perhaps; —oh no, not at all, returned 
I with an emotion to which only Miſs Farntord 
could have been blind; but eager to talk, i.e 
perceived not my perplexity, or attributed it to 
my late indi{polition. : | 
But pray tell me, how did you become ſo 
well acquainted with him ? . 
We croſſed over in the ſame packet boat 
from Calais. 5 8 
Did you indeed? I wiſh I had made one of 
the party. I dare ſay it muſt have been a very 
ag recable one. TIER : 
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Ves, pleaſant enough, ſaid I, quite fatigued 
with giving attention to a train of queſtions fo 
little intereſting, while my thoughts were en- 
tirely occupied with a ſubject that proved, alas! 
e and dne Vie. 

Mr. Roatſley again joining us, prevented 
her procecding ; and Lady Farnford's carriage 
being announced, Miſs was ſummoned ſoon 


after to attend her mother. Being then relieved F 

from the frivolous interruption of- or compa- "IS 

nion, who entered into a converſation;' the: life Y 

and ſpirit of which were maiſſtained ſolely by "0 

his own efforts; for though I exerted myſelf to 0 

the utmoſt, a weight unſpeakable oppreſſed my 5h 
L 


— Ix 
- 2 =_ 


ſpirits, and wholty dampt the fatisfaCtion this 4 
evening would have otherwiſe afforded. - 'c "2p 

Yet I own his behaviour puzzled and aſto-. 
niſhed me. Had you. witneſſed what paſſed "yp 
during this evening, Sophia; had you ' beheld 4 
the unconſcious eaſe with which he converſed, 14 
you never could have ſuſpected that any defire 755 
of concealment lay upon his mind. All ſeemed 
open, ſincere, and unreſerved. He apparently 
wiſhed me to confeſs many little circumſtances 
relating to our life abroad, and even preſumed 
to hint at enquiries reſpecting my father and 
our abode in ———— tho“ with a politeneſs 
quite diſtinct from impertinent inquiſrtiveneſs, 
and with which, jn a ſtranger, I might have 
been gratified, ſuppoſing them the reſult of in- 
tereſt in my concerns; but which in my cou- 
fin I could only ſuſpect to be the conſequence 
of an imperfect information that had excited his 
curioſity. Theſe are concluſions, however, 
which did not till afterwards occur. At the 
time, I could think of nothing but the intelli- 
*pence that had juſt been communicated to mn 
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and the deſtruction of a thouſand airy dreams 

which had made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion in my 

boſom. - | 

Ohl my Sophia! however you may and 

muſt condemn, do not deſpiſe me for the weak- 

neſs which every line of my journal diſplays. 

Good heavens ! were any eyes but yours to tee 

my writing! The very idea makes me tremble, 

But to unburthen my mind to you, by diſcloſ- 
ing.my inquietudes, is the- only ſolace of my 
exiſtence, When I reflect how unreſerved, 

how perfectly free from concealment or re- 
ſtraint, are my communications, I can ſcarce 
conceive how I poſſeſs reſolution to tranſmit 
them-to writing. Indeed had not an early ha- 
bit of confidence familiariſed me to the idea of- 
laying open my heart upon paper, I ſhould ne- 
ver have found courage to riſk the hazards of ſo 
long a journey as they muſt take before they 
reach your hands. * 

Mr. Roatſley declined joining any of the card 
parties, tho' ſtrongly ſolicited by Mrs. Hindon; 
and Fanny being engaged at the commerce ta- 
ble, he gave to me his whole attention. He en- 
quired what, were my engagements in public, 
and hoped to have the pleaſure of meeting me 
either at Ranelagh next evening, or at the 
Opera on Saturday: but I ſaid, that on my 
ſiſter's account I ſhould not have it in my pow cr 
to viſit any public place till her affairs were 
finally ſettled ; and that immediately after it, I 
ſhould accompany her to the country. | 

What? faid he with fome ſurpriſe, at this 
unpropitious ſeaſon do you think of lea: ing 
town? I hope, however, your ſlay will be ſhort, 
Ide country can have no attractions at preſen 
| | have 
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I have no thoughts of returning again to 
town, anſwered I with a melancholy 1 could 
not wholly repreſs. A thouſand reaſons con- 
ſpire to make me | wiſh: myſelf ſetiled in the 
country, tho' we were blocked up with ſnow 
and enjoyed not the ſociety of a ſingle indivi- 
dual out of our own little family circle for 
months to come. 6 1 Rue : TOPS 

That is a very ſingular taſte at your time of 
life, ſaid be. That Miſs Seymour ſhould. in- 
cline to ſeclude herſelf in retirement is not 
merely cruel, but I had almoſt ſaid, unnatural. 
Shall I not even have the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
at the Opera before you go? Mp 

I anſwered I was: afraid not, as we were to 
ſet oft on Friday. At this moment Mrs. Hin- 
don approaching, requeſted that he would fa- 
vour her with his company to ſuppet together 
with a ſmall party who had been felected. 

To this he inſtantly conſented. On ſeating 
ourſelves at table, tho' he made an attempt to 
get by me, I was placed at a conſiderable diſ-— 
tance, as Mrs, Hindon, out of reſpect, aſked 
him to ſeat himſelf at the upper end, at her 
right hand, and entertained him in a, very 
earneſt half- whiſper during the repaſt. ” 

Senſible of her impiudence, I was ſeized. 
with apprehenſion leſt we and our ſituation 
were the topics on which ſhe had choſen to ex- 
patiate ; which, from het extteme neglect of 
delicacy and entire diſregard to.propriety, was 
not imptobable, and mult have involved us in 
the ſevereſt 'mortification. I was ſeriouſly mi- 
ſerable from the inſtant this ſuſpicion occurred 
and began even to dread that ſhe had been ſo- 
Jiciting his aid or pleading our cauſe an idea 
that tormented me in the cruelleſt manner; 8 
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ſhe often glanced her eye on Fanny and on me, 
and led Mr: Roatſley to regard us in a fimilar 
manner. I am: now. happily relieved however 
from theſe fears; for when | afterwards ſound- 
ed her on the ſubject, the did not betray by the 

| lighteſt hint having acted ſo imprudently, nor 
could I gather from her diſcourſe any circum- 
ſtances to alarm me. 

After ſupper I was aſked to ſing. Mr. Roatſſey 
is paſſionately fond of muſic, and confeſſed 
himſelf a performer on ſeveral inſtruments, 
This you may believe did, not diminiſh my na- 
tural timidity; but the intreaties of the com- 
pany were ſo preſſing, and thoſe of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hindon ſo importunate, that I was con- 
ſtrained te comply, and acquitted myſelf in- 
deed very ill. 18 | 

My ſpirits, low and oppreſſed, made the little 
ſong of Ah! my charmante Louiſe” affect 
me almoſt. to tears while I ſung. How man 
painful recollections did it bring to my 7 
when my Sophia and myſelf received our in- 
ſtructions together in that delightful accom- 
pliſhment! | 

I ſlept very ill laſt night. Confounded by a 
variety of conjeQuures, 1 knew not which im- 
plicitly to credit. From one ſource of anxiety 
however I gonſidered it was in my power to be 
relieved, and any certainty was preferable to 
my preſent ſuſpenſe : beſides, to matrimonial 
intelligence entire belief is not always to be 
geen; and as Roatſley obſerves, to what we 

ead we are moſt liable to give our confidence; 
I therefore reſolved to pay a morning vilit to 
Miſs Pierſon, to whom J har owed one a con- 
ſiderable time, but whoſe acquaintance indeed, 
till this accident, I had not much inclination to 
cCultivate. 
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cultivate. At preſent however ſhe is the only 
channel from whence I can draw information, 
and her ſociety is become intereſting. I intend- 
ed, with all the apparent indifference I could 
aſſume, to renew the ſubject of her recent intel- 
ligence, and endeavour. to diſcover. on what 
grounds ſhe had advanced the fact with fuch 
apparent certainty.” She was from home how- 
ever when I called, and I am juſt returned not 
a little diſappointed, Sz 44 54. 

How unlucky it is that I muſt leave town 
while I remain in this painful uncertainty !. Yet 
why do I call it ſo, when but for the deluſions 
of a too ſanguine mind I ſhould not harbour a 
doubt concerning the authenticity of Miſs Pier- 
ſon's intelligence, I have formed fifty little 
ſchemes to meet with her; but not being able 
to form a pretext for calling again myſelf, I in- 
tend'to make Fanny go in my place to pick up 
what accounts ſhe can learn reſpecting this affair. 


ELEVEN AT NIGHT. 


Miſs Pierſon bas ſaved me the trouble of 
planning ſome little artifice to meer with her, 
by returning my vifit this very evening in an 
eaſy way, accompanied by Miſs Farnford. 

My heart beat ſeverely at, their entrance, 
How 'do circumſtances, apparently the moſt 
trivial, change the face of things. Two girls, 
whoſe acquaintance but a few days ago, from 
the frivolous though harmleſs inſipid ity of their 
_ converſation I ſhould rather have avoided than 
courted, were now become the objects af my 
moſt anxious ſolicitude. 


] was 
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I vs in hopes, from the eagerneſs with which 
they had before entered on the ſubject I now 
wiſhed ſo much to introduce, that they might 
of themſelves lead to it; and one is but too apt 
to conelude others in ſome meaſure influenced 
by circumſtances that convey intereſt and agita- 
tion'to our own boſoms. Miſs Farnford and her 
friend were {truck with Roatſley's elegance, and 
the intelligence of a wedding, intereſting to all 

irls, had attracted their curioſity and attention; 

t after the conjecture relating to jewels, ſet- 
tlements, finery, &c. were adjuſted, to which 
ſuch a topic generally gives birth, the idea in all 
probability occurred to them no more. I Was 
therefore obliged to touch on it myſelf in the 
manner I imagined leaſt liable to ſuſpicion. 
Fortunately the penetration of my companions 
was not to be dreaded, and ſtill more fortunately 
Mr. and Mrs. Hindon were engaged abroad. 

In the courſe of converſation I mentioned a 
catalogue of marriages as the news of the day; 
and tacked Mr. Roatſley's to the end of my liſt, 
tho' not without a glow on my cheek. 

O don't you remember it was I who told you 
of that match, ſaid Miſs Pierſon, the other 
night when we were nere. 

will not vouch for the authenticity of half 
my intelligence, ſaid I; and pethaps little more 
credit ought to be given to this laſt union th 
to many of the others. | 

Oh I aſk your pardon. I aſſure you Mr. 
Roatſley's marriage is an undoubted fact. But 
certainly you ought to know all about it better 
than any _— for I am told that he is your 
couſin; tho' I believe I ought to requeſt your 
excuſe for mentioning it, as I believe you don't 
wiſh it to be made public. | 


1 never 


- 
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I never heard of it till the other evening, ſaid 
I; and now that I recollect, you I believe was 
my authority. _ "IF 8 

And that I promiſe you is as good as poſſible: 
for Lady Mary Lawrence, who is aunt to Lady 
Elizabeth Sedley, and who has had the charge 
ot her from her intancy, (Lady Mortonbury 
having died when her daughter was quite a 
child), is extremely intimate with my mother, 
and has frequently mentioned to her this projected 
alliance, which ſhe is exceedingly eager ſhould 
take place, as the young man is a very particu- 
lar favourite with her, and ſhe deſigns I know 
to preſent her niece with a very valuable-ſet of 
jewels on the occaſion, and they are actually be- 
ſpoke : tho* Lady Mary told my mother the af- 
fair was not to be concluded till Lord Belmont's 
return from abroad, (who has been the chief 
promoter of the match), and his Lordſhip is 
not expected till autumn; thereſore the mar- 
riage is not publicly talked of by the relations 
on either ſide, but all the world knows of it for 
all that. yore | 
My doom is then fixed, ſaid I to myſelf. My 
authority is undoubted, and all deluiion at an 
end. Let me not link however with unpardona- 
ble weakneſs under the blow. Let me reſiſt this 
overwhelming regret with all my fortitude. . 
Had it not been for the ſoible of a too ſuſcep- 
tible heart, all efforts had been on this account. 
unneceſſary. Let me therefore atone to my own 
mind by the moſt rigorous exertions for the error 
J have committed, and let a name fo fatal, ſo 
intereſting, be mentioned in my journal no 


5 More. * 


Theſe reflections, which in an inſtant paſſed 
through my mind, beſtowed a momentary en- 
t uſiaſm 
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thuſiaſm that enabled me to talk with a compo- 


ſure on the ſubject for which L applauded myſelf 


not a little. 3 . 
I make no doubt but Lady Elizabeth will be 
extremely happy, ſaid I, for Mr. Roatſley really 
ſeems to be- an agreeable mann. 
Oh! eme clever and agreeable cer- 
tainly, cried Miſs Farnford, (who had been ex- 
amining ſome work with Fanny above ſtairs, 
but who juſt then returned), and the handſomeſt 
creature I ever beheld, But I think if he is ac- 
tually going to be married, the lady has reaſon 
to be not a little Jealous, for if ever I diſcovered 
a man to be in love in my life, Mr. Roatſley is 
deeply fo with Miſs Seymour. 
; ee exceſſively, but attempted to laugh 
it ott. | | | | 


Nay you need not bluſh ſo violently, cried 


Miſs Pierſon, for Miſs F arnford did not accuſe 
10u of being in love with him. [L give you my 
*,ord however 1 made the ſame obſervation, 


During ſupper his eyes were never from you; 
and when you ſung, (and really you ſung di- 


vinely), I never beheld a countenance expreſs 
admiration and delight as his did, He ſeemed 
to feel every, note. 


My confuſion was inexpreſlible. Conſcious 
gut made me extremely apprehenſive leſt it 


ould excite the notice and raillery of my two 
gay. companions; and Fanny, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to relieve me from my embarraſſ- 
ment, had the roguery to plunge me ſtill deeper 
into difficulties. If muſic be the food of love, 
cried ſhe, Mr. Roatſley was probably dreaming 
of his intended during the ſong, and of courſe 


might be more feelingly diſpoſed to relifh its 


pathetic charms than it he had been in the ſame 
com- 
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comfortable : ſtate of indifference - with the per- 
former. This ſhe uttered with a moſt malicious 
ſmile ; but fortunately the ladies were, in haſte 
to pay other viſits, and left us ſoon after. 
Adieu, my dear Sophia. I ſhall not write 
again till the marriage is concluded. | 
<2 R 8 H. $SEYMOUR. 


ren 
o Miss BEAUMONT. 
HUBERT HILL, MARCH 10. 


Hear we are, all ſafe and well; tho' we 
have had two diſmal days for travelling, and did 
not arrive at the end of our jouruey till late 
yeſterday evening, the roads being rendered al- 
moſt impaſſable by a late very heavy fall of 
ſnow. We found a comfortable, ſnug manſion, 
a delightful fire, and an elcgant little repaſt 
ready to be placed on the table, all of which we 
enjoyed extremely, after having been frozen ſo 
many hours on the road. 

Dinner being over, Mr. Howard carried us 
through the different apartments of this ruſtic 
dwelling, which are fitted up with infinite taſte, 
though with a frugality adapted to its ſize and 
ſimplicity. None of the rooms are large, but 
chearful in the higheſt degree, and having been 
all newly painted, papered, &c. poſſeſs an air 
not only of uncommon neatneſs, but even of 
elegance, a property which in my opinion con- 
liſts in ſymmetry rather than in ſplendor. < 8 

|; - now 
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I know you will expect the particulars of the 
wedding: but neither romance nor incident is to 
be expected where ſixteen is united to forty, 
Fanny would allow of no forms, though Mrs, 
Hindon wiſhed extremely to - detain us a few 
days, to introduce a little merriment to ſeaſon, 
as the ſaid; the ſolemnity of the affair. But 
Fanny was inexorable. She would not even 
conſent to make a bridal appearance; but was 
dreſt ſimply in a travelling dreſs, being on the 
wing for Hubert Hitt 


4 2 3 
MARCH II. 


This morning being a clear froſt, we walked 
out for an hour and an half. The country a- 
round could not be ſeen to advantage, where 
every object was covered with ſnow; yet it ap- 
peared beautiful. The houſe is ſituated in the 
moſt romantic ſpot 1 ever beheld; fronting the 
ſouth weſt, on the gentle ſlope of a hill which 
riſes by a very gradual aſcent. A noble river, 
the banks of which are ſhaded with very fine old 
trees, runs below, within fight of the win- 
dows ; and the eminence behind, on which there 
is a thriving plantation, gives the little manſion 
a very ſnug appearance. Ihe garden is an ex- 


cellent one, and well ſtored with common fruit 


trees of the beſt kinds, that amply compenſate 


for the want of thoſe luxurious ones to be ob- 
tained only through the expenſive aid of a hot- 
houſe, The pleaſure ground, tho' of ſmall 
extent, is laid out with admirable tafte, and the 
little incloſures kept in ſuch good order, that I 
think in ſummer, Hubert Ailf muſt be the moſt 


delightful ſpot in the world. 
I am 
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I am ſurprized Mr. Howard ſpoke ſo faintly 
in its praiſe. | But no doubt he. wiſhed to ſur- 
prize us in favor of our future reſidence. It is 
on a very ſmall ſcale indeed, and partakes more 
of an ornamented farm than a country ſeat ; 
but I think the worthy. owner has reaſon to be 
not a little vain of the improvements he has 
himſelf effected fince it came into his poſſeſſion 
by the death of his father ;-an event that took 
2 only a few years previous to his acquaint- 
ance with our family. rr 

From the period of his ſucceſſion to Hubert 
. Hill, till that of his leaving England, an amia 
ble ſiſter, who died of a conſumption at the age 
of twenty- nine, preſided at the head of his 
table; and it is to her taſte and regularity that 
Fanny owes the comfortable and neat elegance 
of various conveniencies not to be expected in 

the houſe of a batchelor. J | 
In — — | — — | 
f 1 MARCH 19» 

Nothing but continual rain or ſnow, and no 
poſſibility of ſtirring out of doors, We en- 
deavour, however, to make ou:ſelves the more 
comfortable within ; Fanny, who makes all the 
buſtle of a young miſtreſs of a family, vain of 
the importance of her new charge, finds con- 
tinual- amuſement and employment in directing 
all her little houſhold matters, for which ſhe 
really ſeems to poſſeſs a talent, tho' I ſometimes 
alledge that her orders are calculated rather to 
confuſe than adjuſt. Being diſpleaſed with the 
furniture of her drawing room, which is a little 
antique, we have ſet about a ſerious piece of 
work in order to fit it-up with elegance. "a e 

l ave 
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have begun to work chairs and hangings in imi- 
tation of natural flowers; which, as there is 
ſcope given both for taſte and ingenuity, is an 
agreeable occupation. You know this ſort of 
work is a convent accompliſhment ; by which 
means Fanny and I are adepts in it. I have 
likewiſe undertaken to cover the walls of the 
little chearful parlour with landſcapes, for which 
many delightful ſcenes even from its windows 
furniſh ample ſubje&; ſo that we are provided 
with abundant employment for at leaſt a twelve- 
month to come. Mr. Howard, who has a well 
choſen collection of the works of the beſt au- 
thors, both French and Engliſh, generally reads 
to us while we fit at work. The evenings we 
divide with a little muſic, and our favourite 
cheſs, ſo that they never appear too long, and 
our life on the whole glides along in à tenor ſo 
ſmooth, rational and placid, that I hope in a 
ſhort time to enjoy it with perfect reliſh. Even 
at preſent am conſcious 1 could no where be 
more happy. | 
— .... — — 


MARCH 21. 


This evening I received a letter from Mrs. 
Hindon. Oh Sophia, into what agitation has it 
not thrown me! Read, my dear, what that 
officious woman writes. 


TO Miss SEYMOUR, 1 
I have been e from writing you 
ſooner, my dear Miſs Seymour, by a ſlight fever, 
which though by no means alarming, proved 
troubleſome for a few days, and was attended by 
a head-ach ſo ſevere, that an application to my 
pen 
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pen has been till this day wholly impracticable; 
although I have been for this week paſt. ex- 
tremely deſirous to inform you of a piece of 
good fortune, the merit of which I muſt take 
entirely to myſelf. To give you a clear and 
diſtin idea of the whole affair, I muſt begin 
by previouſly acquainting you, that perceivin 
you adhered obſtinately to your reſolution © 
attempting no further application to your family, 
a meaſure which I always freely confeſſed to 
you I could not but highly diſapprove of, I my- 
ſelf, out of mere friendſhip, determined upon a 
ſtep, the happy ſucceſs of which I am convinced 
muſt for once induce you to applaud my manage- 
ment. Tx | BY | . | 
As Mr. Roatſley, from his viſits and polite 
civility,, appeared to have taken no part in the 
family tranſactions, I ſeized an opportunity, the 
evening he did us the honour of ſupping with 
us, to hint at the difficulties and diſtreſſing em- 
barraſſments in which doubtleſs you muſt have 
found yourſelves involved, had not the marriage 
of the one ſiſter offered an agreeable home for 
both: but what was my ſurprize on finding that 
he liſtened to me with all the pity and aſtoniſh- 
ment of a man who was wholly unconcerned in 
the affair ! and when, emboldened by the com- 
paſſion he teſtified, I ventured to tell him what 
a*ſevere diſappointment Lord Belmont's cruel 
behaviour had proved, he declared he had never 
been informed of the application, nor could he 
believe it poſſible he ſaid that an affair ſo me- 
lancholy and intereſting ſhould have failed of 
ſucceſs with his Lordſhip, whoſe heart was open 
to every call of diſtreſs and to every ſentiment of 
humanity. Theſe were Mr. Roatſley's very 
words. Delighted to find my auditor fo much 
cakes more 
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more agreeably diſpoſed than I could have hoped 
for, you may believe I delayed not laying hold 
of this favourite moment to expatiate on the 
mortifying and ſevere. reverſe of ſituation which 
but a very ſhort time ago had been all at once 
preſented before your eyes, by the cruel rejection 
of his Lordſhip, whofe favour was now become, 
through the imprudence of your late guardian, 
ſtill more eſſential. I repreſented, in terms the 
moſt pathetic and moving, the ſtate of diftreſsful 
poverty and dependance, to which but ſo lately 
it ſeemed likely you muſt both have been re- 
duced, had not the happy and fortunate event 
before mentioned in part offered a relief, and I 
failed not to hint, in a pretty explicit manner, 
how uſeful and acceptable, nay how neceſſary 
ſome addition to your preſent finances muſt un- 
doubtedly prove; more eſpecially as your future 
expectations, were they even realized to the ut- 
moſt 'of your hopes, would afford but a very 
ſcanty ſupport, and be, ſcarcely capable of be- 
ſtowing the mere neceſſaries of dreſs; while for 
thoſe of ſubſiftence you was conſtrained to de- 
pend upon the limited income of your brother- 
in-law. | 1 
Never was man more affected than Mr. Roat- 
ſley at this recital, and he expreſſed his ſympa- 
thy in the ſtrongeſt terms, We had not how- 
ever either leiſure or opportunity for diſcuſſing 
matters fully. But he faithfully promiſed to 
exert his utmoſt activity and avail himſelf of- 
Lord Belmont's intereſt towards contributing to 
place you in a ſituation ſuitable to your birth 
and education. So eager was he in the cauſe, 
that he called two different times on the two 
ſucceeding days, with the intention no doubt of 
making further enquiries, and to conſult what 
could 
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could be done moſt ſpeedily and effectually for 
ur ſervice.” I was unluckily from home both 
times, but I think you told me you had ſeen 
him the day before you left town, tho' I per- 
ceived he had not choſen as yet to make his good 
intentions known to you; and on my part, as I 
doubted not but my application would turn to 
good account, I had determined to be filent on 
the ſubject till I could ſurprize you agreeably 
with the certainty. of your good fortune, The 
morning after Mr. Roatſley again did me the 
honour of calling; but we were. then al] en- 
ged at church on the grand affair. - Having 
| — ſo unſucceſsful, he addreſſed himſelf to me 
by letter the very evening after, and a very pretty 
letter it is, I give you my word, informing me 
in the genteeleſt terms, that his endeavours in 
behalf of my friend had been ſo happily crowned 
with ſucceſs, and thro? the intereſt of a certain 
Nobleman in power, who was the intimate 
friend of Lord Belmont, a penſion of two hun- 
dred per annum had been procured for Miſs 
Seymour, while ſhe remained unmarried. 
But as I have reaſon to imagine, (fays he, for 
I give you the very words of his letter), that 
your amiable young friend labours under preſent 
difficulties, will you, Madam, venture to aſſiſt 
me in a pious fraud which will engage my warm- 
eſt gratitude and reſpect : ,your. friendſhip and 
intimacy. in all probability muſt afford you a 
pretext for offering Miſs Seymour that aſſiſtance 
which it may be improper to appear as coming 
from me. In anſwer to this, I immediately 
wrote Mr. Roatfley that I agreed moſt willingly 
to bis generous ſcheme, -and the day followin 
received a bill for two hundred pounds, encloſed 
in a letter as expreſſive of gratitude. and ac- 
"TR 2 | _ *know- 
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> af 
knowledgments as if I had chnferred on him. 
the greateſt of all favours. | Ns. 
As a boon from ſo near a relation, probably 
intended as-a diſcharge in full of all Amas da 
upon himſelf and his relations, I cannot ſuppoſe 
hat even your delicacy, Gr refined as | bave 
vmetimes thought it), will object to the preſent; 
neither can I prevail with myſelf to take the 
merits of a gift, the magnificence of which, 
when conſidered as mine, muſt undoubtedly have 
awakened your ſuſpicion. Mr: Roatſley made 
yet another Far 1. to viſit me ſoon after this 


„ 


tranſaction, but I was confined to my bed, and 


had it not in my power to ſee him. . 
Adieu, dear Miſs Seymour! Pray accept Mt. 
Hindon's beſt wiſhes and mine, and preſent the 
ſame to my brother and his fait bride; and be- 
lieve me your ſincere friend and ſervant, — | 
oor ad awd. 1, MARTHA HINDOR. | 
oh 4p my 
Ob Sophia | what "were my emotions on 
reading this letter! Ne, words can ſpeak my 
feelings. "Though penetrated with the exertions 
of my amiable, couſin in my favour, how ſe. 
verely. was I mortified, how. deeply wounded, - 
to find myſelf the object of his compaſſion — of 
his generoſity - of his pecuniary àſſiſtance. Oh 
how: did all the pride of my heatt riſe at the hu- 


3 


miliating idea! {ac foray 

Why did Mrs. Hindon preſume to interfere, 
without my knowledge or conſent, in an affair 
for which ſhe poſſeſſes the requiſites neither of 
judgment nor delicacy? Proud as ſhe appears 
of her ſucceſs, I ſhall for ever regret the buſy 
offciouſneſs which dictated a ſtep ſo dreadful to 
me to think of. Yet I fear I am unjuſt. The 
poor woman had certainly no apparent aim but 
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my advantage in this unlucky trahla Ron, and 
perhaps prejudice alone induces me to ſufpe 
it the mere effects of her intermeddling diſpoſi- 
tion, which derives its higheſt ratification from 
pry "g into the concerns of others, and is de- 
ighted to find occupation for its_reſtlets and 
frivolous activity. | 173 
The letter, at the firſt readi ing, — 9 into 
agonies. I perceived oy the ' mortifyi int 
of view in which Mrs. Hindon had 8 ented 
me to Roatiley, and that reflection poiſoned and 
wholly. embittered the ſatis faction which the 
notion of his anxiety and intezeſt might other - 
wiſe have excited. To paint in colours the 
moſt pitiable and moving, ſo as bp. raiſe his pity 
and ſympathy, the ſituation to which, we might 
have Veen reduced? good Heavens l can the 
imagine this a circumſtance from which I could 
derive ſatisfaction ? Her repreſentation too was 
by no means juſt, and had 125 even the merit of 
truth to recommend it: for tho? at preſent 1 
am conſtrained to depend upon the limited in- 
come of my brother-in-law, Mr. Howard ex- 
s that a, very few weeks 1 in all human 
probability fee Mr. Beniſeley”s s affairs adjuſted, 
aud ' two thouſand pounds at 125 retrieyed, for 
his wife's ſhare and mine, out of the, wreck of 
our fortune. From: the intereſt of my patri- 
mony, lender as it. \ fs in this . abgde 
am certain I aal hate . N my, nece 
wants ſupplied, But pe ollefs.ch 450 5 of 1 2 
ſuch little uſcfal ee to. my iſter, 28 ſk 
ſecure to me my in ependene 
But this i bs a notion which ts Mrs. abe Aal 
appear the mere Ation of a roman tic brain, 
Bo orn an he! reſs, and 18 to, rive-_that 
vain importance on which her heart is fixed from 
the paſſeſſion of wealth and an oſtentatious oy 
P "Th 
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play of grandeur,” ſhe regards opulence as the 
firſt of 'human dleffings, and its deprivation as 
che harbinger of  rhe-moſt àcute miſery. 
Of the penſton'T heard with unfeigned regret. 
Shocked at the circumſtances which had given 
birth to the acquiſition,” I felt it as a painful 
weight which depreffed my mind, and from 
which to be free I would have given the world 
had I poſſeſſed it. But having communicated 
the letter to Mr. Howard, he repreſented it to 
me in a juſter point of view; tho“ in reading it 
to himſelf, I obferved that he bluſhed indignant 
at the unfeeling hints with which the epilile is 
interſperſed. | ** EB 
© Fought to conſider, he ſaid, that the obliga- 
tion of ſoliciting this atmuity was infetior to the 
claims, which jo my preſent ſituation juſtice 
alone, independent of humanity, gave me upon 
my relations; and that as an acquittal of the 
great debt owiug me'from their kindneſs and 
attention, this ſalary bad doubtleſs been pro- 
cured; which was evidently deſigned to extinguiſh 
all future expectations. 4:46 
As Mr. Howard perceived however that I 
was vexed and aſhameèd, and as yet undetermined 
how to act, delicacy made him forbear any o- 
ther adyice on the fubject than merely that which 
I kad at firſt he fb , and which naturally re- 
ſulted from reading the letter; and as my hap- 
pineſs and advantage were the fole ideas that dic- 
rated his ſentiments, he thought theſe acquire - 
ments would Rot readily be the production of a 
meaſare'which'even in proſpect, gave birth to 
ſuch uneaſineſs. He therefore, concluded, with 
a feeling peculiar to his d:(poſitioh, it muſt be 
confeſſed that our good fifter's notions of af. 
fluence are not the moſt romantic in the world; 
therefore while ſhe thought the poſſeſſed. the 
: 
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power of procuring you what ſhe herſelf eſteems 
the chief good in life, and which no doubt 
beſtows many valuable and rational gratificati- 
ons, ſhe ſcrupled not by what means the ad- 
vantage was gained, tho' a little more delicacy 
exerted in the tranſaction had probably given it 
a very different, aſpect to what it now wears, 
However ſhe meant all for the beſt, tho? it cannot 
be denied that to talk to her of eaſe, comfort, 
and compleat independence on - forty, or fifty 
jounds a year, is to preſent different ſhades of 
colour before eyes whoſe organs have been from. 
infancy impaired. Indeed the happy diſpoſition 
that gives exiſtence to ſuch ſentiments, is be- 
vond, infinitely beyond the reach of / adverſe 
fortune; and is in itſelf à bleſſing which no 
worldly acquiſitions. can con fer. 
Ey praiſe ſo delicate, Mr. Howard laboured 
to convince me, that however I ſhould deter- 
nine, his, opjnion {bquld follow mige; and that 
it my reſolution was to * way to pique, and 
o reze this ran omg oouſe, with my fa- 
mily; he on his part ſhould. rather applaud than 
blame the ſpirit that induced me; to. refuſe a 


x £ 


favour, which, boweyer ;otherwiſe, advantage- 
ous, overwhelmed. me with mortification, , Let 
it was not difficult to diſcern, that he might be 
apt to conlider my rejection as an abſurdity to 
which falſe delicacy. and; offended pride alone 
gave tiſe; and When on the other WA 
reflected that my finances were by no means al- 
cettamed, that it was ere amidſt 
the chapter of accidents | | 
already | uffered ſeverely, but that I might really 
ond diy become dependent on the , worthy Mr, 
Howard and my ſiſter, a ſituation I could indeed 
þuill brook, I reſolved to conquer my .reluc- 
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_ tance, and yield to neceſlity ; tho” my "I roſe 
' againſt my judgment, and had I been Ine 1 
ſhould have indulged imggars, which indeed were 

not wholly- reſtrained even in Mr, Howard's 

' preſence, at ſight of the bill. : 
Oh! Sophia! what fteps were to be taken 

here, in this moſt cruel of all circumſtances ?— 

Fo return it inſtantly without doubt. But how 

conceal from r nn donor-that I was » - 


quainted from whence” it came. Since Mes. 


Hindon could not retain bis ſecret, tho' ſo 
powerfully urged and intreated, how could I 
poſſibly flatter myſelf that ſhe would pay greater 
regard to mine? © I had no path to purſue that 
had not been attempted by him without ſucceſs; 
however on ſome plan I was obliged ſuddenly to 
determine. I therefore fat down to my bureau 
without loſs of time to anſwer her lettec. 

'T thanked ker in terms warmer than were my 
feelings, tho? I fear my coldneſs will furprit: 
her, for the intereſt and trouble ſhe has taken in 
this buſineſs ; but re-encloſed the bill, which { 

| beſought her to return to the right owner, in- 
forming him that even as her gift, I could not 
poſſibly prevail with myſelf to accept of it. 
I. have afked the favor of Mr. Howard to 
thank Mr. Roatſley by letter in his ſiſter's name 
for the intereſt he has taken in her concerns. I 
think I can do no leſs, An obligation may 
wound a proud ſpirit; but the teſtimonial of a 
proper gratitude cannot hurt an ingenuous one, 
There is one circumſtance, material and in- 
tereſting, in Mrs. Hindon's letter, on which 1 


have not yet touched, but which I conjecture 


will not paſs unnoticed even by you, and as for 
me, it has employed my thoughts day and:night 
ever ſince it reached me: Roatſley, ſhe tells 

| LY me, 
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me, ars to have been kept hicherto in utter 
1gnorance with regard to our unlucky tranſacti- 
ons with his mother, and to be wholly unac- 
Quainted with the rejected application to our 
grandfather. Though how particulars of ſuch 
importance in the family ſnould have been con- 
cealed from his knowledge it is impoſſible to 
conjecture. There is indeed a myſtery in this 
ir which Mr. Howard, Fanny, aud myſelf, 
atiempt in vain to unravel, Is it too fanciful 
to imagine that Lady Linroſe, fearing the 
known generoſity of her amiable ſon's diſpoſiti- 
on might lead him to act againſt the wiſhes of 
Lord | xy may have determined on keep- 
ing him wholly in ignorance? I am bewildered 
in a variety of imaginary opinions, and not 2 
little ſecretly delighted at finding my ſelf enabled 
to exculpate him ſrom thoſe charges of pride 
and duplicity, which in ſpite of a tos infinuat- 
ing partiality, have ſometimes painfully recur- 
red to my mind. n — 
Can it be, my Sophia! that Roatſley has 
been ſo long ignorant, and hat is equally aſto- 
nifhing and unaccountable, has been informed 
from the lips of Mrs. Hindon only, that we are 
fo nearly allied by the:ties of blood ? Yet what 
are theſe ties? how weak, how inſufficient alone 
either to ꝓroduce frienuſh ip or to excite eſteem 
or admiratſon! The cendection is ãndeed pro- 
ductive of ſatisfaction, merely frbm the idea that 
it is a foundation. for intercourſe; and à pretext 
for intimacy. I think however, even in com- 


mon politeneſs, he ought to have. appeared leſs 


dejected than he did upon the diſcovery. His 
filence and embart aiſme nt during our laſt inter- 
«TP a 77 7 BY 8 445 Nin << 85 Fr Jens 5 view | 
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view evidently confeſs what little ſatisfaction be 

derived from the information. | 
T have been reading Mis, Hindon's letter 

once 9755 and tho? ſhock'd at the ingelicacy 

too vifib 

that I am cool there are ſome paſſages in it 

which do not wholly diſpleaſe me. How feel- 


ing, how conſiderate, how noble, has been 


Roatſley's conduct! His heart is indeed open 
to every call of diſtreſs, and to every ſentiment 


of compaſſion. How amiable is his delicacy 


compared to that of his partner in the generous 
tranſaction! It pains me not, nay I ſhould be 
gratified, to receive an obligation from my 
couſin, diſtin from the ſordid and humiliating 
conſideration, of money matters. The anxiety 
and trouble therefore which were exerted on 
this occaſion, dilate my heart and animate my 
gratitude, I am alone Fant that the repreſenta- 
tions of my officious agent were didtated with 
ſo little judgment as to excite his pity, and fo 
little refigement as to mortify my feelings. To 
this was owing the diftrefling and unſucceſsful 


attempt to wound me flill more ſeverely by pe- 


£y 152 fayours. 
I have received a letter from Miſs Parſons, 


n 
who promiſed at parting ſometimes to let me 


agreeably ſettled in that line, for which ſhe re- 
Karded herſelf as beſt qualified to erh her own 


hear from her. She tells us that ſhe . now moſt 


independent ſubſiſtence, and that ſhe is to quit 


Mrs. Hindon's in a few days, who bas been 
much diſpleaſed with the ingratitude of ber 
conduct towards ſo kind a . 4 theſe are 
the Mes lady's own words, 

I be lady with whom ſhe was in terms, held 
ber determination ſuſpended as I told you, on 
>. Tha account 


ly exprefled in almoſt every line, now 


= 
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account of ſome point on which Miſs Parfbns 

did not anſwer her wiſhes ; but on that deſerv- 

ing young woman's oing Per Bryiew in per- 

fon, ſhe was ſo much pleaſed with her appear- 

. ance, as to wave all deficiencies, and cloſed 

immediately with her terms. Play who do you 

imagine this lady has turned out to be? no other 

than Lad; Linroſe herſelf :, and Miſs Parſons at 
this moment actually makes one of her family. 

ao NE H. SEYMOUR. 
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L'ET TE-R-XV. 
ro Miss BEAUMONT. 


1 Have beeß and unfit for writing for ſome 
d: ys paſt ; A o' fill feeble and dejected, I 
haſten to that ſoothing relief which pouring our 
._ enxieties jnto the boſom of friendſhip ever be- 
ftows, even in the moſt diftreſsful ſituations. 

Mr. Howard, rambling over his grounds the 
other evening as it began to grow duſk, per- 
ceived on the high road at the foot of the hill, a 
carriage and four driving with great vehemence, 
as if deſirous of arriving at the end of its jour- 
ney before night ſhould render travelling, in the 

' - preſent ftate of the weather, dangerous as well 
'as uncomfortable. A period however was but 
too ſoon put to their career, by a moſt alarming 
accident: the axle-tree all at once gave way, 
and the coach was ſuddenly overſet with a vio- 
lence which made Mr. Howard, who was at no 
7 be. 4/7. 2 S my great 3 
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reat diſtance, tremble ſor the lives of the un- 
ect travellers. 

He flew inſtantly to their aſſiſtanee; and 
found they conſiſted of a lady and her maid, at- 
tended by two footmen or horſeback, who were 
endeavouring to pull the unlucky Abigail out 
of the ſhattered equipage. This with the aid of 
Mr, Howard, was, tho with difficulty, effected: 
but they ſoon perceived that the ſituation of the 
girl was infinitely Jeſs deplorable than the con · 
dition in which they beheld the poor lady, who 
lay without motion at the bottom of the coach, 
her head and arm cut ſeverely by the glaſſes, 
her face covered with blood, and apparently 
dead. 9 e 1 

Having lifted her out of the coach, Mr. 
Howard, aſſiſted by the maid, Who fOrgot her 
own ſufferings in her terror for her lady, wiped- 
the blood from her face, endeavoured to ſtop its 
effuſions with her handkerchief, plentifully be- 
ſprinkled her with water, which a late fall of 
ſnow abundantly ſupplied on all. ſides; and 
having 'adminiſtered the aid of eau de luce, (al 
volatile, &c. the poot lady, to their unſpeak- 
able joy, at length opened her eyes. | 

As ſoon as the was ſufficiently recovered, 
Mr. Howard informed her that his houſe was 
not above a quarter of a mile from the ſpot, 
and that every aſſiſtance could there be ſpeedily 
procured to alleviate her own ſufferings and 
thoſe of her maid; and beſought her to allow 
him to help her into his own little carriage, for 
which he had diſpatched one of the footmen at 
the moment of his coming up, and which was 


now arrived. This conveyance was by no 


means ſuited to the preſent exigency, being a 
one hurſe chair, the only equp-ge this famiiy 
7 | ä boats 
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boaſts of. In this aſſiſted by the attetidants, - 
Mr. Howard placed the unfortunate lady, and i 
ſlowly approached the houſe. . 

I have brought you an unexpected gueſt, my 
dear, cried Mr. Howard, as he entered, ſup- 
porting the feeble unfortunate; but would to 
heaven we had been introduced to the honour 
of her acquaintance in circumſtances lefs un- 
happy, for ſhe has met with a moſt alarming ac- 
cident and is ſeverely hurt. Sr 
+ Fanny received her with that cordial kindneſs 
to which! her; ſituation ſo juſtly laid claig, The 
ſorgeun, who bad been, ſent for from the vil- 
tage adjoining, on examining her bruiſes. de- 
clafed that,one.of her,arms was diſlocated, and 
that there was a fracture of one of the ſmall 
bones near dhe wriſt. ..T be unfortunate lady 
immediazely,underwent the neceſſary operations; 
but the \groans which her agony excited ren- 

dcred us incapable, of remaining near her. 
At length bowever her acute ſufferings were 
over. "1 he,operator departed, having enjoined 
the ſtricteſt attention to quiet and ref. and my 
{:iter and ] were again admitted into Her apart- 
ment to ſee every thing prepared by Thexeſe, 
her own maid being unable to attend her. We 
then returned to the parlour, not a little eager 
to de made acquainted with the name of our 
lovely gueſt, a point in which we ſtill remained 
enen fn ; . 
ir. Howard inſtantly gratified our curiolity ; 
having learnt from the ler vants that their lady 
was the Counteſs of Aubtey, and that they 
were on their way o her country reſidence in 
- the next county, when this uofortunate acci- 
; dent put a period for the preſent to their journey. 
lic informed us likewiſe that he had ſent zn 
; | expreſs 
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expreſs to Bir William Meredith, { whoſe lady 
was Lady 8 neareſt relation, and ten- 
derly attached to her, and who would be miſer- 
able, the girl (aid, if abſent from ber lady at a 
juncture fo critical), agquainting him wich this 
unfortunate event, and requeſting that he and 
Lady Meredith would take up their reſidence at 
Hubert Hill till all alarm reſpecting Lady 
Aubrey was at an end. 1 ' 
This accident you may ſuppoſe, by intereſt- 
ing our compaſſton ſo powerfully, had diſcom- 
poſed us not a little, and wholly interrupted the 
ſocial tranquility in which our evenings are 
uſually ſpent. * IR. 
Me. . in particular was uncommonly 
rave, and teſtiſied an anxiety, which, had not 
the ſingular bumanity of his diſpaſition been 
well known to me, might have created ſuſpici- 
on. I am very apprehenſive, ſaid he, for the 
life of Lady Aubrey. Her delicacy of frame 
ſcems but ill, calculated for ſuſtaining an acci-- 
dent af this kind, and too much caution can- 
not be pur ſued. "al 
The conſequence too powerfully juſtified his 
alarm: about three in A morning I was ſud- 
denly awakened by Thereſe, who haſtily dre 
aide my curtain. Ah! Mademoiſelle! ſai 
1he, la pauvre dame eſt tres mal. 8 
- She then informed me that her Ladyſhip bh. 
been excelſively unquiet all the night, aud (© 
Jow-ſpirited, that apparently worn out by rc: 
Je ſſneis and phin, ſhe It length burſt iuto j©zr> - 
and telling Thereſe the could not reſt, ori»: 
met to bring a light into her chamber as 
found fleeping impoſſible: 6 
I be girl eatreatcd her to ſwallow a few (r . 
in ſome water, to which ſhe conſenied, 
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giving over all thoughts of repoſe, ſhe had her 
_ evrtainsdrawn-afide and tried to beguile the te- 
dious hours of midnight by entering into con- 
veffztion with Thereſe; who poſſeſſes all the 
loqiiacity of her nation, and, who, from en- 
countering few of her equals. to Whom ſhe can 
talk, ſeizes with avidity every opportunity ſhe 
can lay hold of to indemnify herſelf for the 
painful penance of ſilence, by making repriſals 
upon thoſe who underſtand her language. | 

Her Ladyſhip, ſhe ſaid, had made many en- 
quiries about my ſiſter and me, to whoſe hu- 
manity and hoſpitality ſhe often repeated ſhe 
owed her life; and the girl was in hopes ſhe 
found herſelf ſomewhat eaſier, when ſhe was 
ſeized all at dnce with a fit ſo violent and alarm- 
ing, that Thereſe was obliged to call up her 
own maid to her aſſiſtance; and tho? ſhe is now 
rather more compoſed, continued ſhe, 1 am 
afraid Madame's fever is extremely high. - She 
talks very incoherently, mutters to herſelf in a 
manner truly frightful, and, juſt now inſiſts on 
riſing and being drefled, | EO. 

This information made me haſtily get up; 
and unwilling to.diſtu;b my ſiſter, who of late | 
has been rather indiſpoſed, I threw my wrap- | 
ping gown over me, and ordering Mr. Rudder, | 
the ſurgeon, to be inſtantly ſent for, I ſtole 
ſoftly into Lady Aubrey's apartment, and ap- 
proaching the bed, where her maid was unwil- 
In:2ly affiſting her to riſe, I enquired how ſhe 
found herſelf; but oh! Sophia! how ſhall I 
and words by which to convey to you an idea 
ot the ſenſations which overpowered me? ]s it 
in language to furniſh expreffions adequate 10 
thoſe feelings which overwhelmed my, ſen- 
we, ben che amiable, the unfortunate Lady 

| Aubrey, 
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Aubrey, with a frantic violence that eluded all 
oppoſition, ſuddenly ſpringing from the bed, 
threw herſelf at myfeet, and embracing my knees, 
exclaimed in accents which froze my blood— 
Oh! my Lord ! my beloved Lord Linroſe ! for 
the ſake of Heaven do not frown upon me ſo 
terribly. Your looks ſtab me to the foul ! you 
terrify me, my Lord |—— Oh ! have mercy up- 
on me !——1I was dear to you once !—did you 
not ſay ſo ?—and I have long, long forgiven you 
all you have made me endure. 

heard no more, but fell ſenſeleſs on the 
ground. | | | 
Thereſe and the woman, terrified at the un- 
accountable ſcene before them, flew to our 
aſſiſtance ; and while the one ineffectually ad- 
miniſtered hartſhorn and other volatile reſtora- 
tives to me, the other entreated her diſtracted 
lady to ſuffer herſelf to be again undreſt and to 
return to bed: and ſo quickly does inſanity 
change the object of its intereſt and purſuit, 
that, forgetting the. idea which had but a mo- 
ment before; ſo violently agitated her boſom, 
ſhe allowed herſelf to be again put to bed, and 
yielding to weakneſs, was for ſome time tolera- 
bly til and compoſed. - 

Finding in the mean while that I ſhewed no 
ſymptoms of recovery, Thereſe in terror a- 
wakened my ſiſter, who flew half-dreſſed into 
the room juſt as I had opened my eyes, and be- 

an to trecollect my ſituation. 

A ſeaſonable flood of tears in ſome meaſure 
relieved the anguiſh of my feelings, and allayed 
Faany's apprehenſions of a relapſe; and with 
her aſſiſtance, I ſummoneg ftrength ſufficient to 
quit. Lady Aubrey's chamber, where the ſound 
of her voice repeating in the moſt melancholy 
1 | accents 
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accents my father's name, and breathing her ſoft 
and heart-breaking complaints at his cen and 
deteftation, threw me into agonies unſpeakable, 
Fanny, who was yet unaequainted with the 
cauſe of my agitation, and who having been 
merely informed that Lady Aubrey was delirious, 
in her anxiety on my account had not attended 
to the incoherencies that fell frem her tips, ea- 
rly poured upon me the moment we left it, a 
thoufand-enquiries reſpecting the occaſton of be 
fit with which I had been feized. I was unable 
to ſatisfy her; and felt rekeved by the entrance 
of Mr. Howard, whoſe countenance informed 
me, that to him at leaſt the taſk of aun it 


Was upneceflary. 


For Heavens ſake, my deareſt ſiſter, <6mpeſe 
ourſeff, cried Mr. Howard. The pain of this 
affecting ine ident I might have Pee gted, had 1 
dreaded or fSreſeen an explanation fo diſtreſſing 
and abrupt: hut the apprehenſion of inflicing 


an unneceflary wound deterred me from an in- 


formation which I was well qualified to- have 


given the inſtant Lady Aubrey's name reached 


my ears. 

What inforination: ? cried F. anny, You 
frighten me, without knowin ng why. I per- 
ceive this J. dy is one of our relations: but why 
mould the knowletge of that eircumftanoce 
wound or diſtreſs us? 

If you will. promlſe me, my dear, not to be 
too much affected 

For Heavens ſake, tell me to what all «this 

reparation*tends? 

1 am juſt going to do fo, bad be taking her 

hand; and I hope you will not be-alarmed when 


1 defite you to recall to mind an unfertunate 
lady, whofe name *frequently occurs in the ' 


packet 
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ht once entruſted PERSIA Marſ- 


65600 God ! is it  polible Can Lad Aubrey 
bei in fact that miſerable, that il}-fated woman ? 
and ſubdued. by a croud of -melanchol y ideas, 
Fanny melted into tears; but frightened to wit- 
nefs the {till ſaperior ang viſh of my feelinga, 
The forgot her own diſtrefs to ſoothe mine. 

Oh? my deareſt Hermione ! cried ſhe, do not 
give way to this agitation. You will diſtra&t 
me. ore mY love, that time muft have 
long ſince grertly allayed Lady Aubrey's ſuf- 
ferings. Thofe of our dear, dear father, are 
U alle to perpetual reſt, He is now dif- 

wn. nb from all the pains and ſorrows-of the 
world, and this accidental renden vaght Not 
too feverely to affect us. 

The apprehenſion of alarming hed made me 
exert myſelf to aſfume a compoſure to which I 
could not ſo ſpeedily attain ; but revolving in 
my mind all the circumſtances that had occurred 
ſince Lady Aubrey's arrival, it was not difficult 
for me to trace che cauſe of 'the melancholy de- 
lirium with which the had been ſeized, nor of 
that ſudden bu: ſt of grief that fo wholly over- 
powered her the inſtant I was preſented to her 
ſighit; and which, tho' it ſeemed to us the na- 
tural! conſequence of de preffion and uneaſineſs, 
bad undoubredly its fource in my reſemblance to 
l wy father, which has been ever deemed ſtrik- 
; Jogly remarkable, and which muſt have -over- 
[ med her, even at the firſt moment, with 
" Tome flight ſuſpicion of my being in fact one of 
_ thoſe a ters, of whoſe exiſtence I can hardly 

imagine ſhe has re mained wholly ignorant; and 
her Wg verfition with the loquacious 1. bereſe, 
__ a convetſation poſſibly deſigned to aſeertain ber 


doubts, 
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doubts, pouring undeniable conviction. on her 
mind at a moment of fatigue, pain, and indiſ- 
poſition, no wonder that ſuch a cenflict of e- 
motions: co-operating with her late accident, 
ſhould have diſordered her imagination, 

Upon interrogating Thereſe more minutely, 


1 find theſe conjectures ſtrongly corroborated. 


Tho? ſighs and tears, ſhe ſays, often burſt from 
the anfortunate invalid, her expreſſions were 
diſtinct, and to all appearance her reaſon clear, 


tillafter middight; when calling Thereſe to the 


fide of her bed, ſhe enquired about a thouſand 
particulars relating to her two ladies. Were 
they lately arrived from abroad? In what part 
of the continent did they uſually reſide? Did 
they give into the gaieties of „ (within 
wy miles of which place Thereſe had told her 
ye lived), or did we prefer the retirement of the 
country? On all of which Thereſe was ſuffici- 
ciently communicative. . 

Late in the evening Lady Meredith arrived. 


All this day Lady Aubrey continued in the moſt 
dangerous way. Her fever ſeemed rather on the 
encreaſe, tho? already ſo. violent that ſhe had not 
had one interval of returning recollection, but 


raved with unceaſing and dreadful incoherency* 


ſince the moment of my ſudden appearance. 


During this time you may eaſily judge what 
were my ſenſations. The weight on my ſpirits 
was indeed  inſupportable. 3 Lady 
Aubrey in the light of a woman for whom my 
beloved parent had ſuffered ſoa much the wo- 


man who loved and had endured ſo much for 


him—my heart became attached to her by a 


ſtrong and irreſiſtible impulſe of affection, and 


I could nat but feel deeply intereſted in-a life 
which was once ſo dear to him. Anxiety, _- 
| | 4 h is 3 | A TEle 
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peR almoſt filial; urged me to watch with eager 
ſedulity the turn of her fever, and to adminiſter 
with my own' hands the preſeriptions ordered 
by the phyſicians who were called in to her 
affiftance : but wholly overcome by the incohe- 
rent ravings of her delirium, no fooner was I 
ſeated by her bed ſide than my feelings rendered 
me incapable of remaining in ſilence and com- 
poſure, and I was obliged to fly to another a- 
nother apartment for the relief of weeping aloud 
Muy ſiſter and Mr. Howard intreated me to 
ſpare myſelf the anguiſh of a ſcene ſo dreadful; 
but when it became inſupportable, I made my 
_ eſcape, and while I preſerved fortitude ſufficient 
for the taſk, I felt a ſecret idea of duty which 
re compenſed me for the pain of my attendance. 
Sir William Meredith was prevented from 
accompanying his lady by a fit of the gout. Her 
terrors on account of her niece were indeed ex- 
-treme. She wept violently on alighting, and 
poſſeſſed hardly reſolution ſufficient 2 — 
to the particulars of her accident. 
The countenance of the phyſician feelingly” 
told how much was to be dreaded. All 1.can 
in conſcienee teil you, Madam, ſaid Dr. Hard- 
ing to Lady Meredith, is, that you will not re- 
main long in the miſery of ſuſpenſe. One way 
or other it miſt ſoon be decided. | 
This day, alas l has produced no ſymptom 
in the leaſt favourable, Lady Aubrey continues 
to endure all the reftleſs tarbulence of delirium, 
is in continual motion, ſhifts an uneaſy poſture 
perpetually without finding one that beſtows 
more relief, and is ſometimes obliged to be de- 
tained by force from leaving her bed. She talks 
inceſſantly; and tho' her diſcourſe. is incobe- 
19 27 4.2 4B rent, 
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rents ig is. uniformly pathetic, melanghaly, aud 
iotareſting. She not only recurs ofen to my 
father's Name, hut if 1 miſtake ake.. not, even 15 
Benfeley's fame; hours agg eſcaped he 
friendly gart he aQed in e diſmal ſoenes 
which he ſo heavy an her e er 
on oy er een ans ae 


: 
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"ON Er iS 12. 
„Alter a APA ſulpenſe of ten days, Lady 
eee fe ver; thank Heaven, begins 40: give 
way to medicine. > actor Harding this day 
pronounces his patient in a fait way of recovery, 
Fer reoollection is perfectly teſtoted, the vio- 
lexice af her fever is abated, and ſhe is now ſen- 
fible of her aunt's attendance, who leaves not 
her chamber either day or night, having a ſmall 
field bed placed in the rom, wherein ſhe bas 
taken what little repoſe the remurbstion and 
anxiety of her ſpirits allowed, 

This interval has been nent of real anguiſh 
to me. All the horrors of my father's ſufferings 
and misfortunes, this wonderſul and unexpebted 
incident has renewed in my mind with aug: 
mented paigaancy; and that gloomy impreſiea 
which: the ſaothing hand of time, the habit of 
frequent reflection, and the conſideration of his 
tranſition, I ttuſti to a happier Werl, had in 
ſome meaſure eff seed, this zecidental meeting 

has reſtored with redoubled vielence, attended if 
4 «with encteaſed depreſſion 
Mr. Howard and Fanny. baviag inſiſted 75 
relinquiſhing an attendance which the 
{ance af Lady Meredith rendered unnece 
anit — Agaorant of the ſecret 69d Giigular 


tie 
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tie that binds my heart to that of the unfortu- 
nate Lady Aubrey, might be deemed offfcibus 

by her 'augt, 1 have ſtfictly forborn ever ſince 
her atrival to enter the apartment; and d pow- 
erfully bas my ſenſibility ſtrengthened by this 
ſorbearance, that had my affiſtance been required, 
J ſcarce think 1 could have ſummoned refolution 
ſuficient fot encountering the Hazard of again 
hearing my father's name pronounced in the 
beart- rending accents of the mournful invalid. 
Even now, that her reaſon and recollection, 

| h the mercy of Heaven, are reftored, k 
look forward with inexpreffible apprehenſion to 
the idea of once more meeting her eyes, The 
pang this interview muſt occation to her boſom, 
the pain with which it muſt overwhelm mine 
even in anticipation, agitates me beyond ex- 
preſſion. | | * 


j APRIL 17. 

Lady Aubrey is much better. She now 
merely retains that languor and depreffion 
pn indiſpoſition, independent of dejection, 
variably leaves behind as a memento of its 


power. 
Lady Meredith, who is a moſt amiable and 
agreeable woman, now happily delivered from 
the painful anxiety that opprefled her, gives us 
at times, when he can be ſpared from her at- 
tendance on her niece, a good deal of her com- 
pany, and expreſſes in the warmeſt terms her 
gratitude for our attention to Lady Aubrey. 


8 11. | _ — , | 
«+ | : 5 | APRIL 20. 
As yet Lady Aubrey, who is now able ta fit 


up, or rather to recline — or nes- 
| F ours 
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hours everyday, has expreſſed no deſire for an 
interview with either my ſiſter or myſelf, and 

the longer this meeting is delayed, the more 
formidable it appears. It is but too{probable, 
indeed, that ſhe views it with equal apprehen- 
fon, and willingly lays hold of the pretence of 
indiſpoſition to defer a conference; which muſt 
be productive of ſo. much pain and embarraſſ- 

ment to all parties. u 
I think it not unlikely, that perceiving the 
obſcurity that is thrown over our fituation, the 
borrowed name we have aſſumed, the retirement 
in which we live, and the total alienation which 
has taken place between us and my uncle's fa- 
mily, ſhe. may be led to conclude our real rank 
in life a ſecret even to ourſelves, cr at leaſt may 
be induced to. ſuſpe that the circumſtances of 
our birth are but partially knowri to us; thoſe 
particulars efpecially in which ſhe herſelf is im- 
mediately concerned, ſhe may naturally conjec- 
ture the leaſt liable of any. to have reached. our 
ears. In this.caſe, as all explanation upon our 
meeting is out of the queftion, part of the 
awk ward neſs of the ſcene will be avoided, and 
I am labouring to think of it with a compoſure 
that ſhall enable me, when it takes place, to 
behave with the calm indifference of an uncon- 
cerned perſon. ES 8 


— 


5 ä APRIL 25. 

Wi - Laſt night-Lady Meredith delivered to us a 

il — from Lady Aubrey, intimating that ber 

Mi Ladyſhip had been for ſome days pat beyond 
ll meaſure anxious to return us perſonally - her 
[ _ - grateful acknowledgments for ar BEEN 
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hoſpitality to which ſhe had been ſo iofipitely in- 
debted; but that the weak ſtate of her nerves 
rendering her liable to be ſeized with agitation, 
and diſcompoſed by the moſt trifling occurren- 
ces, Lady Meredith had perſuaded her into 
compliance with the injunctions of her phyſi- 
cians, which were on no account to hazard any 


riſk-of being diſordered. or diſturbed in her pre- 


ſent. feeble condition; finding herſelf now, how- 
ever, much recruited both in ſtrength and ſpirits, 
ſhe hoped in a day or two to be well enough to 
aſk the favour of a viſit from us in her dreflin 

room, and in the mean while recommended her- 
ſelf, with many kind and polite expreſſions, to 
our good wiſhes, TORIES: i 


. * { 


o 


Aurel 


This formidable interview is at laſt over. 
Oh, Sophia]! 1 did not imagine it more for- 


midable than it proved. 


Tunis morning Lady Meredith came down to 
the parlour, for the ſeldom gratifies us with her 


company till dinner, and requeſted, in Lady 
Aubrey's:name, the favour of my fiſter's com- 
pany and mine above ſtairs. My heart beat 
violently at this meſſage. E felt myſelf change 


colour; and involuntarily fat down on the firſt 


chair: ſo evidently diſcompoſed, that Lady Me- 


redith' concluded I was ill, and ſaid with much 


kindneſs, tis unfortunate, my dear Miſs Sey- 
mour, that I would not be prevailed: with to 
accept of your moſt obliging offer of ſharing 
my fatigue and attendance upon my niece, for 
I ſhould have undoubtedly ſuſpected that you had 
ſuffered for your humanity. I, am certain you 


CP 1+ are 
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are iadi Pray allow me to feet | 
ee you muſt know 1 _ reckoned an | 
a ran by the poor around our 
ſeatin i Fou are feverifh T am con- 
vinced, and muſt nurſt yourſelf” for a day 
on t WWU. 

1 aſſured her I was perſetctly welt; but ſhe 
wid not give immediate eredit to my rallertion, 
and entreated my fiſter to prevai with me to 
allow of the phyfician's attendance.” Finding 
however that we both made light of the propoſal, 
ſhe left us to prepare ber niece ſor our appear- 
ance, who was fo feeble and exhauſted, that a 
teifle ſhe faid diſcompoſed her ſpicits, and threw! 
her into a tremor, 

Alas] Sophia, this interview, though a eir- 
cumſtance of no moment in the eyes of Lady 
Meredith, was by no means a trifle to the un- 
fortunate Lady Aubrey ; and ſo wholly did the 
proſpectof it overpower her feelings, chat her 
aunt returned to us in a few minutes with an 
apology and requeſt that we would-be fo-kind- 
2s. to defer our viſit till the evenipg, as the found 

herſelf languid and oppreſſed, and een . 
down for an hour or two, 
I I felt: relieved by this ſhore + reſpite 1 ond in 
the mean while endea voured to prepare myſelf 
for the approaching period with -a compoſure 
that might eee, eonſute any ſuſpicions ſhe 
might entertain of my being conſeious of the 


intereſt ing aud melancholy events that form 2 
connexion ſo ſingular between us. As for N 
ſiſter, her emotions, naturally leſs uncontrou 

ble, at leaſt after the firſt moments of agitation; 
IT was under no apprehenſion that ſhe would 
betray berſelf; and by preſerving if poſſible an 


air of ſerenity myſelf, I hoped to render this 


meeting 
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meeting leſs affecting to Lady Aubrey, who by 
that means would be ſpared the painful reffec- 
tions which our mutual perturbation might o- 
therwiſe occaſion, - 8 1 22 
Ia the evening, Lady Meredith returned a- 
gain into the parlour. I am come once more, 
aid the, to uſl the favour of your company in 
Lady Aubrey's dreffing-ivom; She is by. no 
means well to-day ; and I am fo apprehenfive 
of a relapſe, that I would have perſuaded her to 
de ſet your viſit till to-morrow, and go to reſt 
early; but her heart is ſo bent upon the plea- 
| fure of ſeeing you, that I fear oppoſition would 
prove more hurtful than the flutter of ſpirits 
which the ſight of a new face in the preſent 


— 
. + 


weak flate of her nerves may occafion. I how- 
ever ſhall remain below, ind enjoy a tete-a-tete 
with Mr, Howard, that we may not prove too 
many at once for her. N 
We accordingly went up ſtairs. The dref- 
ſing- room windows had been darkened with 
blinds, under pretence that the light was offen- 
five, but doubtlefs with the intention of con- 
cealing an emotion fer which the inadequare 
allegation of debilitude and recent indiſpoſition 
only could be given. Lovely even ih ſiekneſs, 
ſhe reclined on a ſopha ; from which, the mo- 
ment we appeared, ſhe made 2 feeble attempt 
to riſe; but finding herſelf incapable of effect- 
ing it, the fell bob in evident diſcorhpoſure, 
and holding out a hand to each, burſt into tears, 
All my reſolution farſook me at this moment. 
Beholding her the victim of thoſe calamities 
which bad wholly embittered the declining days 
of my father —calamities which ſhe ſtill lived 
deplore, and evidently felt at that inſtant with 
all the agony of recent and bitter diſappoint- 
ment, 
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ment, my heart melted. with, ande ge e G. 
row, an forgettibe the. compoſ foe ad J 
boured to obtain, I prefled Meta” 2 Fere 1010 g 
my lips with an a 8 0 lic fer vout 1 
as plainly as Word Js could have one, tha e 
took in the riefs that oppfeſled her eee 
boſom. This. any ua 5 17 e 
preſſiye not to Fi MEETS led, 2 55 
raiſing herſelf Yy 2 ae effort, ſhe cl Bre a 
me in her arms „and ſupporting her head on m 
ſhoulder, Tobbed "aloud. . 3 
Terrified at the Violence of per emotions, 1 
would have broke Fr om. her to have called Lady 
Meredith; but. e ling hi her careſſes, do not 
leave. me, FIN CO ſhe” the moment ſhe could ar- 
ticulate tears are habitual | to me,. and baſe I 
ſhed at this moment Are roduced b ſenſations 
which have not often, a as | aud entrance 
into my heart. "Let not This agitation Frighten | 
you, added ſhe. "It 8 vehemence will 1 in tis 
| abate. The Almig hty, 1 truſt,” ſends Jou to me 
for my conſolation 107 ſup port. She Was una; 
ble to proceed; "bur a ging, herſelf” from 
my embraces, ſie” frretche out her. arms to 
Fanny, who flew | into "them drowned ! In tear = 
For Heavens lake, deareff Madan, cried ſhe, 
for [ was unz le, to ſpeak, endeavour” to 'com- 


3 4 


poſe yourſelf, "or ,your own Take and'for ours. 
try. to be calm any "many da) S ; of happineſs : 
are yet I ho e fin Kore 01 us all Tour friend- 

ſhip and a *Aton 1 is alone able 0 conſtitute © our 
Nen and it Will be the delight of our lives, 
if you will 'botiour us fo far as to flatter us wit 

the hopes of being, enabled, from tbe ſolicitude 


of the tendereſt regard and moſt filial affection "7 
in iome Night degree to contribute” to of og 2 


4. Alia 
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Alarmed for the conſequences of this ſcene, 
and afraid left the frankneſs of Fanny's diſpo- 
fition ſhould lead her in the height of her emo- 
tions to touch on particulars much too delicate 
for the preſent moment, | ran to the door to call 
Lady Meredith, whoſe preſence I imagined 
would put a period to a converſation that was 
about-to become much too intereſting to all 
parties, and which in the precarious ſtate of 
Lady Aubrey's health, might prove exceedingly 
hurtful to a frame ſo infinitely delicate; but per- 
ceiving my intention, ſhe entreated me to fit 
down by her, and having ſwallowed ſume drops 
in water, ſhe became ſomewhat more compoſed. 

I truſt in Heaven, ſaid ſhe, again taking my 
hand and obliging Fanny to ſeat herſelf upon 
the ſopha, that there are days of returning peace 
yet in ſtore for me, ſince the Almighty has been 
pleaſed in his gracious providence to vouchſafe 
me, by means ſo unexpected and extraordinary, 
_ the gratification of that eager wiſh, in which 
have been centered all my hopes and expectations 
of ſatisfaction on this ſide the grave; for know, 
my amiable young friends, continued ſhe in ac- 
cents interrupted by tears, that you have been 
ever ſince—(her voice failed her), ever ſince my 
return to England, the ſubject of my thoughts 
—of my very dreams—and the unceaſing ſource 
of my anxious but ineffectual purſuit. - Poor 
Mr. Benſeley ! He was the firm and unalterahle 
friend of both. His ſteady and inflexible at- 
tachment no circumſtances could change, na 
reverſes could ſhake, while he remained con- 
vinced, continued the, claſping her hands to- 
gether with an energy the moſt affecting, that 
there ſtill lay concealed within the ſecret receſs 
of the heart, a hidden and obſcured, yet fer- 
Vor. II. E vers 
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vent ſentiment of virtue, which called for the 
ſoothing hand of friendſhip to guard it from 
diſtraction and deſp ait. 

You will not wonder, Sophia, that the cond? 
cluſton of this ſpeech, by overwhelming me with 
the complicated ſenſations of aſtoniſhnment, ad- 
miration, ſorrow, and delight, ſhould: wholly 
overpower my feelings. Utterance was denied 
me: yet words, had I been able to command 
them, could have but feebly expreſſed the tu- 
mult of contending 'emotions that. agitated 
boſom. Throwing myſelf on my knees before 
the injured Lady Aubrey, I diſſolved into tears; 
and while I kiſſed her hand and prefied it to my 
heart, my looks and my diſtreſs told her how 
much J venerated and admired her. Oh, So- 
phia ! had you beheld the lovely unfortunate at 
that moment, you.muſt have adored her. 

She embraced me with the .tendereſt emotion; 
and j then reite ated my entreaties that ſhe would- 
allow us to leave her. But while ſhe detained 
me feebly by the hand, ſhe requeſted Fanny to 
remove the blinds, which now almoſt wholly 
obſcured the declining rays of the evening, and 
fixing her eyes ſteadily for an inſtant on my face, 
tears again began to flow, and ſighing with an 
expreſhon the moſt mournful, ſhe bade us good 
night, You may conclude that my ſiſter and 1 
could not ſpeedily recover the appearance ot 
compoſure. ' Vet, affecting as this. interview 
hack proved, a mixture of ſomewhat ſoothing 
and confolatory has inſinuated itſelf amidſt the 
bitterneſs of more poignant fenlations. By a 
wonderful interpoſition-of Providence, We had 
teen introduced to the knowledge of one of the 
oſt amiable of ker ſex, who nat only felt in- 
lined to accord us her Hiendſhip and 4 ; 
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but who was already our friend, who returned 
with fervor the warm-attachment our hearts had 
imbibed almoſt the firſt moment that ſhe was 
preſented to our view, and the bitter recollection 
of whoſe paſt calamities our aſſiduous attention 
might prove the fortunate means of ſoothing 
into tranquillity. Theſe reflections were of the 
moſt pleaſing nature, and grateful to our hearts ; 
yet were they but ill calcul ted for wiping the 
tears from oureyes: on the contrary, by melting 
every ſenſation into tenderneſs, we wefe almoſt 
exhauſted with -weeping, when Mr. Howard 
came to ſeek us in my dreſſing room, where he 
had taken refuge in hopes of acquiring that 
compoſure which our tete-a-tete had baniſhed 
Mill further than ever from cur minds, 

He kifled a band of each, and telling us that 
ſupper waited, and that Lady Meredith was al- 
ready in the. parlour, we tried to aſtume ſmiling 
faces, and deferring any account of our affe d- 
ing interview till a more convenient opportunity, 
accompanied him down ſtairs. : 

On our entrance, and during ſupper, Lady 
Meredith's countenance betrayed an expreſſion 
of graverreſerve ſo different from the frank and 
open familiarity of manner which, ſince the re- 
lief of her anxiety, had ſcemed the characteriſtic / 
of her mind, that I inftantly perteived ſhe had 
been but recently informed of particulars, which“ 
prob. bly the agitation of Lady Aubrey's ſpirias 
had diſcovered to ker only an heur or two be- 
tore. Painful as it was both to witnels this 
change and to ſuſpe the cauſe, J made large 
allowances for the prejudice which induced 1.2: 
to regard us with repugnance. That Lady Me-. 
redith ſhould behold witl; d:\g uſt, the oft>pring 
ot nim whoſe name in ail provatility ſhe merely 
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NON 
knew as the ſource of miſery to her beloyed 
niece, and with whoſe ſubſequent agonies of 
remorſe ſhe may be wholly ignorant, is not ſur- 
prizing, when ' ſuch "conſiderations have had 
power to outweigh in the ſcale of paternal af. 
fection every motive of humanity, compaſſion, 
and even duty. Ves, Sophia, even duty: for 
rigid as Lord Belmont's ſenſe of integrity is re- 
ported to be, in regard to us, a miſtaken notion 
of honour ſways his conduct. It is for minds 
ke the angelic Lady Aubrey's alone to prove 
ſuperior to ſuch ſentiments, to. wave perſonal 
injuries, to diſcard private reſentment, and to 
forget her own feelings and ſufferings in her pity 
and affection for the penitent author of her ca- 
lamities. i | 
As Mr. Howard during ſupper had converſed 
on indifferent ſubjects, and Lady Meredith with 
an air of unuſual ceremony ſeemed determined 
to follow his lead, the mortifying coldnefs of 
her manner deterred me from finding courage 
to aſk how Lady Aubrey found herſelf, and in- 
deed I dreaded truſting. my voice with the en- 
quiry. However when the ſervants had retired, 
Mr. Howard ſaved me the trouble. : 
My niece tells me ſhe is no worſe, anſwered 
ſhe coldly; but ſhe is extremely low ſpirited ; 
and the flighteſt agitation in her preſent weak 
condition may be fatal to'a frame fo exhauſted 
as her's. I own I am under great uneaſineſs a- 
wut her: the apprekenfion of a relapſe ter- 
s me. & AHA 4 SITES 
relapſe! cried I in a tone which betrayed 
ni emotion, Heaven forbid l or we ſhall: never 
fol give ourſelves; and leaning my head upon 
band, I found myſelf unable longer 0 pre- 
erve the appearance of the tranquillity l had _ 
ende voured to wifme, (037 e Y 75 1 Tl 4 
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Ded 299d oi „im Jo 2010 | 
Mr. Howard. made me ſwallow a ſecond glaſs 
of Madeira; and Lady Meredith ſeemed fo af- 
feed with my tears, that preſſing my hand with 
even more than ber accuſtomed . kindneſs, all 
coldneſs, prejudice, and reſerve, ſeemed inſtantly 
to give way to the kindeſt fympathy and moſt 
ſoothing compaſiton, Compoſe yourſelf, my 
dear Miſs Seymour, cried ſhe ; my apprehenſi- 
ons have been always accuſed of greatly mag- 
nifying every impending danger, It is. appre- 
henfton only, thank God, that leads me to ſpeak 
in z tone of ſuch deſpondency. Lady Aubrey 
aſſures me, that far from being hurt by the late 
interview, it has ſoothed and gratified her heart; 
and even had the violenee of her feelings, na- 
turally acute, exhauſted her a little for the pre- 
ſent, from the kindred ſenſibility of your ſympa- 
tbetie hearts, I foreſee in future infinite ſatisfac- 
tion and conſolation to my unfortunate niece in 
2 err happineſs of your friendſhip and 
pe ſubject was too delicate to admit of 
more, and ſoon after we ſeparated for the night. 
This morning, when we met at breakfaſt, 
Lady Meredith paid us her compliments with 
much kindneſs, and the appearance of revived 
{ Tl Her niece, ſhe faid,. her beloved niece, 
(for ſhe ſeldom mentions her without ſome epi- 
thet: expreſſive of affection), had enjoyed an 
excellent night's reſt, and found herielf much 
refreſhed, ſo | hope in God, Miſs Seymour, all 
out fears were: wholly groundleſs. | 
On ber Ladyſhip leaving: us. immediately af- 
tei breakfaſts Mr. Howard: informed us that he 
bad bad-a long walk with her in the morning, 
tor ſhe is an early riſer, and that it had been pro- 


„ quetive of a very intereſting. converſation; in 
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the courſe of which he had picked up ſome par- 
ticulars relative. to Lady Aubrey, that he was 
certain we mult be eager to learn. . _ 

Lady, Meredith, he faid, had entirely con- 
tradicted the report, ſo univerſally circulated 
and fo generally credited, of Lady Aubrey's 
inſenity.- A fever of the moſt alarming nature 
had indeed attacked her brain, and held her life 
tor many weeks ſuſpended ; but this was the, 
natural conſequence of her misfortunes. Re- 
turning reaſon had been the immediate follower 
of recr4ited-health : and tho* the moſt mournful. 
depteſſion had wholly baniſhed tranquillity and 
prace from her boſom, religion the moſt devour, 
and reſignation. the moſt humble and ſincere, 
had ſupperted her in the height of miſery, and. 
bad. preferved- her. from the baneful effects of 
diffraction and deſp air. 3 

When her ill fated marriage took place, ſhe 
dad been but a few weeks in England. She 
had fpent her life abroad, where Lord Embdon 
hid .cted at the Court of Turin in a public ca- 
»:City.... She had hitherto enjoyed little perſonal, 
intercourſe with hes numerous relations, and 
was particularly attached to none of them. Her 
native country, endeared to her neither by the 
force of private friendſhip nor by the inſinuat- 
ing remembrance of early prepoſſeſſion, it was 
the inevitable and natural effects of her mis- 
fortunes to be diſguſted with it, and her de- 
parture was a ftep which delicacy, pride, and 
affl Ction, all conſpired to dictate. 

Ine death of Lord Embdon, which hap- 
pered at this juncture, (a ſtroke which it is to 
be hoped his wenkly conſtitution rather than 
his child's calamities had inflicted, involved the 
unfortunate daughter in accumulated diſtreſs, 


Thank heaven he died of a complaint wherein 
g the 
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the ſpirits are not ſuppoſed by medical people to 


N 


influence the diſorder. He had been for many 
years afflicted with the ſtone; and refuing to 


ubmit to an operation, fell a ſacrifice id that 


painful diſeaſe. ; 
bis event, while it diſſolved her only re- 
maining tie to England, left her wholly at - 
berty to purſue her intended ſcheme of futur: 
ſecluſion. Her grandfather, the old Earl of 
Aubrey, indeed til] ſurvived, and beheid the 
ruined peace of his family with the weeping eye 
of a parent, He entreated his grand daughter, 
the heireſs of his poſſeſſions, not to deſert hin 
in his old age; but as ſhe well knew that an 
hereditary regard for the ſucceſſor of his name 
and titles alone dictated this requeſt, and that 
wholly governed by a woman _who had lived 
with him for years, his heart but feebly retained 
the impreſſions of natural affection, her ſenſe of 


duty did not interfere with the proſecution. of 


her intentions. | 

She therefore bade adieu to England ; and 
having for a ſhort time boarded herſelf and. her 
attendants in the quiet retirement of a monaſtery, 
ſhe from thence enquired after an obſcure but 
elegant retreat, which am early and tender 
friendſhip for its de ceaſed poſſeſſor had endeared 
to her remembrance ; and having purchaſed it 
from the preſent owner, ſhe retired thither with 
the deſign of ſecluding herſelf for ever from the 
world, | = 

When this reſolution was formed, Miſs 
Marſdon was but eighteen, and poſſeſſed in the 
full glow. of radiance thoſe charms which dejec- 
tion, diſappointment, and indiſpoſition, for 


fifteen years more, have ſcarce been able to im- 
pair. Her days, bounded by diſtreſs, the drea- 
5; 508 a "= BY 
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ry proſpect admitted no be tay of of reviy ing conſ(olati- 
ou except what reſulted from-the ſoiety of one 
dear and maternal. friend, who having been 


lately deprived: of the huſband of her heart, and 


never having been bleſſed: wich offsprings; de 
to indulge: with her favorite young friend, the 
unbounded luxury of ſorrow... 0 5, bolt ef 

Madame de St. Hillaire, for ſome time com- 
bated not the intended ſeeluſion of her amiable 
friend. But the violence of ber on diſſreſs 
vie ding to reſignation and compoſure, ſne be- 
cams conſcious that tho grief is ſeldom abated 
by reaſoning the moſt convincing and judicious, 
time will infallibly leſſen, and variety in ſome 
meaſure divert; its bitterneſs, - Her feelings, 
thoꝰ poignant, were ſoothing and enthuſiaſtic : 
tears unceaſingly fell from her eyes; but they 
were tears of relief. Some pleaſing recollection, 
jome ſcene, intereſting and endearing, often 
made them flow, and the duxuriant reveries of 
paſt delight in a great meaſure nen the * 
(cert ſad reverſGGmme. 

Far otherwiſe was the ſource. of the Virtet 
anguiſh of her: friend. The remembrance of 
paſt affection carried a ſting Which made her-in 
horror fly from the thought; and the idea that 
the man ſhe had loved and had loſt was torn 
from her ams by the common ſtroke of death, 
ſupported not her feeling mind in the height of 
languor and depreffion: all was miſery unmiti- 
pated : the paſt was horror, and the-future pre- 
ſented only undeſerved mortication ind Per- 
pet ual regret. 

In fclitude and e erated: the 
only ideas of dejected tranquillity that could 


find entrance into the boſom of the fair mourn- , * 


er: 2 boſom of acute ſenſibility, chilled by the 
„ 
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to obey, however painſully her return to Eng— 
land muſt awaxen every ſource of anguiſh, aud 
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cold hand of difappointment: but ber anxious 
friend, roſlecting on her youth and amiable diſ- 


poſition, hoped" that after time had been given 
for meliprating ber ſorrows into peaceful refig- 
nation, à temper ſo calculated for the active 
duties of benevolence would not remain unſub- 


dued by the heartfelt, gratifications which that 


noble principle affords, and foreſaw that it 
would not prove impoſſible to prevail with her to 
relax in her preſent ſyſtem. - © 

Time juſtified the predictions of this valuable 
friend. By degrees, at her carneſt entreaties, 
a ſelect acquaintance was admitted; and altho' 
through the whole of Lady Aubrey's reſidence 
abroad, till the preſent moment, a weight of 
melancholy impaired her health and clouded her 
ſpirits, religion and principle co-operating with 
the continual efforts of Madame de St. Hillaire, 


greatly ſoftened the firſt anguiſh of her ſuffer- 


ings; and while ſhe remained incapable of par- 
ticipating in the gaieties of life, its rational 
comforts were reſtored to her reliſh. Ber ſoci- 
ety, tho' limited, was elegant, and judiciouſly 
choſen; and her ſolitary reſidence at length be- 
gan ta wear the aſpect of a peaceful retirement, 
which the ſad {ſtroke of Madame de St. Hillaire' 
death, added to the dying requeſt of her grand- 
father, would probably alone have prevailed 
with Lady Aubrey ever to have quitted. 

Lord Aubrey, finding the infirmities of age 
overtake him with a baity pace, the beginning 
of this year ſent an earneit intreaty to his grand 


daughter to grant hint the ſatisfaction of be- 
nolding once more the laſt and only ſupporter 


of his family and dignitics. She heſitated not 


AE. WE arrived” 
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arrived in London about the end of January, 
juſt in time to receive his laſt injunctions, the 
old Lord having ſurvived this affecting meeting 
only a few days. 3 
Lady Aubrey now found herſelf poſſeſſed of 
the accumulated wealth of a long line of noble 
and opulent anceitry. Independent of thoſe 
eſtates which from. entail were annexed to the 
title, her grandfather had left her conſiderable 
prop-rty; and he requeſted that a due regard 
to an ancient and honourable family, of which 
ſhe was the head and ornament, might prevail 
wi:h her to ſpend her days in the old family caſ- 
tle; where her predeceſſors had lived time im- 
memori»l, adored by their vaſſals, reſpected by 
their friends, and the pride and bleſſing of the 
country around, l 
In addition to theſe particulars, Lady Mere- 
dich mentioned to Mr. Howard, that though 
from ſcveral circumſtunces which on recollecti- 
on ſtrike her remembrance, ſhe conjectures her 
amiable nicce wiſhed her to be made acquainted 
with the fingular event of her. rencontre with 
this family, never could ſhe ſummon courage 
and calmneſs ſufficient for entering on the 
painful ſubject til! yeſterday evening, when the 
viclence of her emotions rendering her aunt at 
once ſuſpicious and inquefirive, drew the for- 

midable ſecret ffom her boſom. | 
Tho' tenderly attached to my niece, ſaid 
Lady Meredith, the only ſurviving child cf a 
deccafed ſiſter whom J almoſt idolized, I have 
not had the happineſs, till her late return from 
abrc:d, of enjoying much of her company. 
She has ſpent great part of her life on the con- 
tinent, where it was only in my power to viſit 
er once for a few months; and it is only of late, 
that ftrift intimacy and affection have N 
| | place 
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place which always indeed ſubſiſted, but in a Jeſs 
powerful degree, between us. Length' of 
abſence, and difference of years, have how- 
ever precluded that unreſerved confidence, 
which, except at the open and undiſguiled 
period of early youth, is not eaſily betow- 
ed. Aware of the quick ſenſibility of La- 
dy Aubrey's feelings, I forbore to probe 
wounds ſcarce cloſed, and carefully avoided 
every ſubject likely to recall the paſt to her mind: 
till laſt night, when the emotion in which I 
found her paved the way for a communication as 
unexpected as extraordinary. Lady Aubrey 
confeſſed that accident had introduced to her 
knowledge a family, to meet with whom had 
been her moſt earneſt wiſh, tho' from a 
variety of circumſtances ſhe had for ever deſ- 
paired of enjoying that ſatisfaction; and that 
altho' a complication of agitating ſenſations had 
- wholly overpowered her at the firſt mee ing, 
and rendered her ſo apprehenfive of a ſecond as 
to delay ite till returning health and ftrength 
might enable her to, ſupport the feelings which 
ſhe knew it muſt occation, the inherent fatis- 
faction reſulting from the event ſhe was convinc- 
ed would be of infinite benefit both to her health 
and tranquility in future. 

It was not difficult, continued Lady Meredith, 
to divine who this family muſt be: and what 1 
have {een of every mdividual in it, perſuades me 
that Lady Aubrey will not find herlelf deceived 
in this flattering expectation, - 

Mr. Howard had juſt concluded this intereft= 
ing narrative, when Lady Meredith entering 
the parlour, told us that Lady Auniey requeited 
our company; and that while we attended her 
Ladythip ſhe ſhould accompany Mr. Howard 
once mute in his rambles thro? the wood, as it 
| | Wag 


| 


at this inſtant. 
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was impoſſible ever to tire in walking over ſo 


deſighttul a ſpot as Hubert Hill, and ſhe had 


not yet deen ſhewn all the lions 


My ſiſter and I then went up: ſtains. We 


foung,our.dear. Lady Aubrey. in bed, ſor the is 
not allowed to riſe till the morning is far ad- 


vanced.; but ſhe looked more beautiful as ſhe 


| Tat upright ſupported by pillows, than any other 
woman lever. beheld in all the pride of youth, 
| dreſs, and lovelineſs. = ot adi 45 


. 4 a I 


ILhere is an expieſſion of feeling languor in 


ber cherming eyes, that would be alone cap- 


tiyating beyond expreſſion, even dive ſted of the 
aid they rcceive from the perfection of her other 
teatures, and J am not certain if it would be in 
my power to admire her ſo enthuſiaſtically was 


ſhe rel ijeved from thoſe traces of decay, which, 


betraying the ravages of latent anguiſti, beſpeak 
inthe ſame moment the warmeſt admiration and 


the maſt compaſſionate ſympathy, In the bloom 


of cighteen, Miſs Marſdon may have been more 
beeutiful, but could not have proved fo inter- 
eſting, ſo inſinuating as Lady Aubrey appears 


* 


She embraced us both tenderly, and apolo- 
_ gized for requeſting our company at her bed- 
ide; but I cannot deny myſelf, ſaid the, the 
gratification of your company. from mere mo- 
tives of cold cetemony, While my heart is under 
the influences of ſentiments ſo fervent. I am 
logthed and gratified beyond expteſſion, con- 
tinued the, My reſt. laſt night was more re- 
ireihing and tranquil than any l have enjoyed 
hace my accident, Which, ſar ſrom accounting 
unfortunate, I ſhall ever regard as the bleſſing 
of Providence. With a heart overflowing with. 
-atircde to the Almighty, 1 oftered up my hum- 


ble 
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ble thanks, and compoſed myſelf to fleep with 
an inward ſenſation of relief and ſatisfaction, 
which caſt a gleam of contentment even over 
my dreams and my repoſe. 6 
-. She appeared indeed calm and compoſed be- 
yond our moſt * 1 hopes; and tho' a tear 
of feeling often fel] from her eye, and her boſom 
heaved with an oppreſſion not to be ſuppreſſed, 
a ſmile of reſigned benevolence often broke 
thro? the ſedate melancholy feated on her inter- 
eſting countenance, and her ſighs ſeemed more 
the offspring of relief than uneaſineſs. 
Amidſt the effuſions of that melting and 
foothing tenderneſs which linked our hearts to- 
ther, and which was tacitly acknowledged to 
ave but one common ſource in my dear — 
t was his name not once pronounced. A- 
midſt the free and mutual communication which 
a heart- felt intereſt claimed, tho* to this every 


eircumſtance alluded, and every enquiry tended, 


it was a point at which none of us could arrive. 
It ſeemed too ſacred, too awful to be uttered, 
and muſt have led to particulars at which for 
worlds we would not as yet have ventured to 
Lady Aubrey, however, by degrees informed 
us all we were ' moſt anxious to know: that 
during the whole period of our reſidence a- 
broad, ſhe had maintained a conſtant correſ- 
pondence with Mr. Benſeley, unknown to. e- 
very one, and under promiſe of profound ſe- 
crecy. Doubtleſs the appearance of preſervin 
an intercourſe of any kind with the e 
friend of my father, muſt have ſeemed an act of 
impropriety in the eyes of her own family, and 
might have been deemed romantic by the world; 
yet could not this amiable, this angelic woman, 
i remain 
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remain contentedly ignorant of the fate of a 
man to whom her whole heart had once been 
given up, however unworthy he had proved 
himſelf by overwhelming her with unmerited 


| ſhame and deſpair, and by driving her, in the 
gay ſeaſon of a youth which fortune and nature 
had conſpired to bleſs with a thouſand envied 


advantages, to bury herſelf in folitude and 
obſcurity. | , 81 2 
The degte of addreſſing myſelf to Mr. Ben- 
ſeley, ſaid Lady Aubrey, had taken poſſeſſion 
of my mind for ſeveral months previous to my 
quitting England. From him only could a 
thouſand circumſtances reach my knowledge, 
which it was abſolutely eſſential to my very ex- 
iſtence to know, and which to no other perſon 
could even be hinted ; yet a number of objec- 
tions, and difficulties almoſt inſurmountable, 
deterred me from gratifying a wiſh that every 
moment grew more irrefittible. - The awk- 
wardneſs of an application by letter appeared 
formidable, and the apprehenſion of being de- 
tected in a ſtep which I well knew my father 
would deem derogatory to my dignity, and 


fraught with impropriety, ter:ified me. This 


laſt bar was, alas ! but too ſoon removed by that 
dear parent's death; and yielding to the po- 
tency of my anxiety, I veatured at length to 
write to Mr. Benſeley, and informing him of 
my reſidence abroad, where I meant immedi- 
ately to retire, requeſted the favour from time 
to time of hearing from him. | 

By his anſwer I was relieved from much mi- 
ſe;:y, and ſpared the anguiſh of vague and 
fruitleſs conjecture, I was made acquainted 
with a thoutand particulars, minute and inter- 
eſting: J was ſatisfied in the point neareſt my 
| * . 
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heart—the point indeed which had dictated my 
ungovernable and eager deſire of information. 
I was informed of your ſecluded reſidence in the 
ſouth of France, and my fervent and inceſſant 
prayers to Heaven were at length anſwered ;— 
remorſe, the moſt poignant, ſucceeded to errors 
which N = | 
She ſtopped for a moment, unable to proceed ; 
but recovering herſelf—during this correſpond- 
ence, continued ſhe, which regularly ſubſiſted 
between Mr. Benſeley and myſelf till within a 
fortnight of his death, I was minutely informed, 
according to my moſt earneſt water” of every 
particular of your manner of life, your ſolitude, 
your amuſements, and the plan of education 
that had been adopted. All, all was intereſting 
to me; and this fingular participation in your 
welfare gave an intereſt to my exiſtence ; and 
while I deplored the bar that for ever excluded 
all perſonal knowledge or intercourſe between 
us, my heart ſtrongly cheriſhed and imbibed a 
warm and maternal affection, which was daily 
nouriſhed and encreaſed by the peruſal ot. letters 
from B-——-, with which the worthy Mr. Ben- 
ſeley, indulgent to my ſecret wiſhes, tho” not to 
my avowed requeſt, often favoured me. Tbeſe 
letters, dated from your folitary abode in Lan- 
guedoc, written with all the enthuſiaſm of pa- 
ternal admiration and affection, repeated with 
unwearied delight the virtues, the talents, and 
accomplitiments of his amiable daughters; and 
though merely deſigned for the friendly eye of 
Mr. Benleley, were faithfully in ſecret tranſ- 
mitted to me. The returning conſolation of 
theſe epiſtles, indicated thro? the means of his 
beloved children, to ſpirits worn out by ago— 
nizing repentance and remorſe, began at length 
5 to 
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to afford comfort to mine, and bleſſing Heaven 
for Having touched a heatt, where virtue, tho” 
obſcured; never was eradicated. I in my diſ- 
ſtant fecluſton partook of his revived, though 
dejected tranquillity, and bending with due hu- 
mility under the juſt and aweful diſpenſations of 
Providence, ſtrove with augmented fortitude to 
ſubmit to evils to which it had pleaſed Heaven 
to grant ſome alleviation. | 

In this way many years rolled on : in com- 
pliance with the earneſt entreaties of a friend, 
who partook of my retirement, and ſhared my 
ſorrows, I conſented to admit the fociety of a 
few choſen acquaintances, and at length began 
to experience the calm tranquility, whach, 
where religion poſſeſſes a due influence over a 
mind unburthened with the acute ſenſations of 
ſelf-reproach,: bumility, and ſubmiſſion always 
in ſome meaſure reſtore: yet ſtil] the ſource, 
aſter Heaven, from whence my chief comfort 
flowed, was the frequent and intereſting 
intelligence which Mr. Benſeley's letters, 
encloſing others from the quiet retreat at 
B, often afforded me; till in October laſt, 
when a packet from my good friend, which had 
been anxiouſly expected for an unuſual length of 
time, was put into my hands, The ſeal an- 
nounced fatal news, and my heart with ſecret 
apprehenſions died within me. 

Though the moſt romantic flight of ima- 
gination, continued this amiable woman, ſighing 


with a bitterneſs that ſeemed to rend her boſom, 
never flattered me with the poſſibility of more 
than merely knowing he lived, . and the moſt 


miraculous -fluctu:tion of human events could 


grant me nothing beyond what 1 at preſent en- 
_-Joyed——the cold ſatisſaction of peruſing let- 


tets, 
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ters, neither addreſſed to myſelf nor intended 
for my view though the hand, of death could 
ſcarce place a bar more unfurmountable between 
us than. that which already dubfifted;; | yet. tai he 
told that death itſelf had divided us, overpoawr 
ered. me with a pang; yet unſelt, the violence of 
which appeared. aſtoniſhing even to myſeli. 
Between thoſe calamities, however, with 
which, by the common lot of mortality, We 
are overwhelmed,. and thoſe which a chequered 
ſexies of diſmal and ſingular events have pro- 
duced, a material difference muſt ever be felt. 
The lenient quality, that time ſo; powerfully poſ- 
ſeſſes, in, mitigating the aſperities of the for- 
mer, proves wholly ineffectual in thoſe afflio- 
tions which diſappointed affection or eatly mor- 
tifications have inflicted; and 1- confeſs. this 
wound, though in the firſt moments of ſorrow 
not inferior perhaps to any 1 had. endured, 
reaſon and reflection much more ſpeedily al- 
layed unlike. the corroding ſting which, the 
memory of my former miſeries perpetually re- 
newed, a ſoothing and not unpleaſiog regret 
now. reſts on my mind, which, while it melts 
and ſubdues my heat, does not raiſe 4 bluſh for 
the unconquerable weakneſs it confeſſes. 
his affecting converſation, - to which tears 
. on my ſiſter's part and mine were the only in- 
terruption, and which made the eyes of our 
dear and amiable Lady Aubrey N 
bitterneſs that almoſt wholly exhauſted her, ter- 
tiſied me with the, apprehenſion of her ſinking 
_ wholly under her agitations. Jentreated her to 
+ defer.for, the»preſent all future diſcourſe on this 
ſudject, and to allow of our leaving ber. But 
to this ſhe would not be perſuaded to confent. 
My ſorrows have been of ſuch .a nature, ſaid 
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ſhe, that all communication of them is im- 
poſſible; and confidence, a ſolace which ex- 
cept”. my dear deceaſed friend, Madame de St. 
Hillaire, I never could enjoy. A painful mix- 
ture -of-ſhame and pride, encreaſed perhaps by 
early proſperity and indulgence, ſealed my lips, 
and confined my ſufferings to my own ſolitary 
and deſolated boſom 3; how then can my child- 
ren, my dear children, (repeated ſhe, folding us 
alternately in her arms), deny me the ſatisfac- 
tion of giving vent to griefs in which their ſym- 
pathetic hearts muſt feel a generous concerns - 
You: may believe, Sophia, we returned the 
kind careſſes of this amiable friend with all the 
enthuſtiſtic warmth which a conduct ſo amiable, 
ſo truly great, could not fail to excite in cit- 


cumſtances f ſingularly intereſting. 
Lady Aubrey then proceeded (o inform us, 
that Mr. Benſeley had, m:nutely acquainted her 


with all our intended ſchemes, and had with his 


uſual kindneſs voluntarily promiſed, ſhould his 


in health permit of fu h a journey, to pay 
her a viſit in the courſe of the following ſum- 


mer, attended by his wards ; to whom this an- 


gelic woman was to have been per ſonally intro- 


dauced as a lady who honoured him with ſingular 


marks of friendſhip and regard, but without the 


lighteſt hint of any ſecret connection. 


To this ſoothing ſcheme, ſaid Lady Aubrey, 
which I have been unceaſingly revolving in my 
mind how to accompliſh, I returned a molt 
grateful and glad aſſent, and requeſted to know. 


at what time you were expected in England. - 


But alas ! to this letter I received no antfwer, 
] wrote another, and was informed by a relation, 
who had opened it after Mr. Benſeley's deccaſe, 
that the worthy man was no more. It is mou 

caſy 
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eaſy to expreſs the anguiſh and diſappointment 
I experienced on hearing this diſmal intelli- 
7 Tho' inured to mortification and regret 

found I had yet much to undergo ere I became 
callous to their attacks. This, blow, by overtur- 
ning the ſole favorite plan on which I had built 


any remaining hopes of comfort, ſunk me tothe 
loweſt ſtate of deſpondency; and the loſs of5rpf- - - 
invaluable friend, Madame de St. Hillaire, put 


, - 


% 


the finiſhing ſtroke to my ae f 
ITIuzis laſt calamity preſſed har indeed. In 
all my other diſtreſſes, this beloved friend had 
been, under heaven, my chief ſupport, and had 
in ſome meaſure ſupplied. the place of all I had 
loſt. I had ſtill a friend to love, a friend who 
returned my warm affection. An early ſepara- 
tion from my relations in. England, had kept 
me a ſtranger to all of them, my aunt, Lady 


Meredith excepted, and ſhe | had known for too 


ſhort a period to feel for her that attachment 
which now fills my heart. I was then bereft of 
my laſt, my only friend. Ah! can human mi- 
fery preſent a more diſmal picture to a heart of 


ſenſibility, than the. melancholy confideration _ 


that none exiſts to animate the feelings of fer- 


vent afteCtion ? 

Still, however, the only form in which alle- 
viation touched my boſom, was the hopes of one 
day meeting with you; and revolving on the 
means to procure- myſelf this conſolation, in 
ſome meaſure diſſipated my gloomy reflections. 


I knew not where, or to whom to apply for in- 


formation ; and was in this ſtate of melancholy 
and uncertainty, when the account of my Lord 
Aubrey's illneſs and requeſt to ſee me arrived. 


Painful as was the idea of reviſiting England, I 


heſitated not inſtantly to comply: and my re- 
pugnance 


— 
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pugnance was in a grem meaſure ſubdued, by 
opes: of: gaining ſome information relativ. 
to vou cho to chüner alone F could owe th 
intelligence, Little likeli hood indeed rem itte 
of / ſucceſs, N oruel peculfarity ef circurh 
ſtances deprived me of any light to guide my te: 


ſearches, and an open and avowed purfait was 


prechadet me. Vet the poſſibiſity ſoothed and 
ſupporteui my ſpirits; and it was not till 1 had 
been ſome weeks in London, that I found how 
totally ĩimipracticable it was to diſcover a private 
family whoſe names muſt ever be earefull)˖ 
e from my ears. My own maid, who 

ad been with me from my early youth, Iven. 
tured to entruſt with the enquiry, and two dif- 
ſetrent channels of information occurred; 5 
means of Lady Linroſe's ſervants, with one of 
whom ſbe was acquainted; and if this failed, 


Mx. Benſeley's relation might be applied to; 


but that gentleman I found was lateſy gone tb 
Holland; and when addreſſed myſelf by letter 
to him on the ſubject, he aſſuted me in anſwer that 
the ladies names were as wholly unknown to 
him as was their abode; and Lady Linroſc's 
maid alſo informed mine that ſhe did not be- 
lieye two ſuch relations were expected by the 
family, nor had ſhe learnt that any account of 
them had been received. 

Worn out by ſucceſſtye difappointments, I 
could only conjecture that you were ſtill in 
Languedoc; and unwillingly conſtrained to re- 
linquiſh this purſuit,” I prepared myſelf for tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of my country reſidence accordi 
to the dying requeſt of Lord Aubrey, Where 


Was anxious to find myſ elt celmly ſettled. Fa- 
tigeed with the civilities and attentious paid me 
by a numerous claſs of diſtant relations and fa- 
- Sane mily 
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mily acquaintance, who: crowded on me imme- 
diately on my arrival, I determined to Tet out 
for Aubrey Caſtle even at that unpropitious 
ſeaſon of the year, in deſiance of ſundry remon- 
ſtrances from my friends, and contrary to the 
wiſhes of my kind aunt, who promiſed to fol- 
low when the ſpring was | further advanced. 
How ſhall I ever bleſs this reſolution, concluded 
Lady Aubrey, how fervently ſhall my grateful 
prayers aſcend to the Almighty, for having in- 
ſpired a meaſure from which 1 have derived 
ſuch unſpeakable comfort Fig 
Shall not we too bleſs heaven, cried J, every 
hour of our lives, for the fortunate and provi- 
dential rencontre? Ah! had we known, while 
we remained in that inhoſpitable city diſowned 
and unfriended—had we but ſuſpected: that it 
contained one kind, invaluable friend, who 
could have partigipated in our difficulties,” ſoothed 
our diſappointments, and aided us with comfort 
and advice, what an altered aſpect muſt it not 
have worn! Lady Aubrey's kind intereſt would 
have compenſated for every mortification, her 
friendſhip would have ſupported us under every 
reverſe, and bleſt in her ſociety, the cruelty of 


our relations would have loſt the ſevere pang it 
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Lady Aubrey Finds herſelf now fo much re- 
covered, that the phyſicians declare their at- 
tendance no longer neceſſary, and ſhe is now 
left to Mr. Rudder's cate, who general'y vi- 
tits her twice a day. ITE + 
3 6 1 have 
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land, and I gave her a brief account of our 
tuation- This I could not poſſibly contrive to 
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I have inſiſted on attending her conſtantly; 
and inſtead of ceremoniouſly refuſing 4 rw 
ance, ſhe receives it with undiſguiſed pleaſure, 


and regards my ſolicitude and, anxiety with a 


warmth of gratitude which would a thouſand 
times repay my fatigues, were they even as ſe.. 
vere as ſhe perpetually imagines them to be; but 
the permiſhon of being conſtantly with her, is 


a privilege and indulgence which [ would not 
for the world relinquiſh. She is ſtill very weak; 
and I am fo peremptory in the duties of my of- 


fice as nurſe, that 1 will not allow of her con- 


verfing on ſubjects which { know muſt agitate 
and affect her. This morni „ however, ſne 


entreated me to acquaint her where and in what 
manner we had lived ſince our arrival in — 
1 


- 


do, without touching on our diſappointment in 


regard to Lord Belmont: but I paſſed over it as 


ſlightly as was in my power. She ſighed bitterly 
however at my relation: alas! faid ſhe, how 
differently ren feel: even in his place I ſhould 
have taken you with delight to my boſom. 

In talking of pecuniary matters, I mentioned 
my obligations to Mr. Roatſley. Yet, Sophia, 
dearly as I love and 'reſpet Lady Aubrey, 1 
could not "confeſs more: Shame tied my 


tongue, and my (cheeks even glowed on re- 


peating bis name. I have heard a great cha- 


racter of that young man abroad, ſaid ſhe. 
He ſpent ſome weeks at Lifle, where he was 
much careſſed and admired; but as I never 
quitted my home, and never enlarged the pri- 


vate ciicle who ſometimes favored me with 


their viſits, 1 was ſpared all chance of meeting 


with him, . 
Adieu. 
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abe Meredith left us ſome 5 50. 
Her old man at home, ſhe ſaid, would be im- 
patient for her return, and ſhe Was ſenſible to 
what admirable hands ſhe entruſted the care of 
ber dear niece's health. The interval ſince I 
lat. wrote, has indeed produced a change ſo fa- 
vorable in Lady Aubrey's health, that ſhe is able 
to join us in the pazlour ; and finds herſelf fo 
well, that ſhe talks of leaving Hubert Hill in a 
few, days. This reſolution, we have all com- 
bated with all the arguments and entreaties 
poſſible; but ſhe tells us ſeriouſly that ſhe re al- 
ly longs to find herſelf tranquilly eſtabliſhed iin her 
new reſidence; and we have at iengtb, tho? with. 
great unwillingneſs, Pons up our importun'ties. 

You may believe | readily and joyfully con- 
ſented to her earneſt req » of accompanying 
her to Aubrey Caltle, . — Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard are to follow when ſome little buſineſs 
which at preſent ges ns the forme here is con- 
cluded, | 


| „une | MAY 200. 

Y am ſtill at Hubert Hill: 3 beloved La- 
dy Aubrey ſet ff this morning by herſelf. This 
Change in our plans is c,, by an indif= 
pofition 
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poſition which has ſeized my fiſter, and which, , 
without being in the leaſt alarming, renders her 
low ſpirited and oppreſt. I ſhould have been 
uneaſy at leaving her in her preſent ſituation ; 
and Lady Aubrey, had I inclined, would not 
have defired it. She has contented herſelf there- 
fore with exacting Mr. Howard's promiſe to 
carry us both to her in a ſhort time, when his 
buſineſs is finiſhed and my ſiſter's health re-eſ- 
s. 14 5 

Short as is to be this interval of abſence, we 
did not ſeparate without tears. How gracious, 
Sophia, have been the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence towards us]! when we imagined our- 
{-Ives deſerted by the whole world, Mr. How- 
ard excepted, and felt ourſelves outcaſts from 
our family, with what augmented reliſh muſt 

we not enjoy the ſothing idea of poſſeſſing a 
tender and invaluable friend, Who gratifies our 
hearts every moment with new proofs of at- 
tachment, and to whom our tenderneſs and re- 
gard are equally eſſential. What a new ſource 
of happineſs has this unexpected connexion pro- 
| duce! . , 


| a JUNE 3. 
Mr. Howard, who is ever anxious to afford 
us ſuch amuſements as the uniformity of our 
tranquil ſtile of life admits, aſked me on Tueſ- 
day morning if 1 choſe to accompany him in an 
excurſion on horſeback towards a part of the 
country that was entirely new to me, and beau- 
tifully romantic. I gladly conſented ; but juſt 
as we were equipt for our little excurſion, his 
- attorney from town arrived on buſineſs, and 
| I. per- 
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praceiving hom incanvenient his leaying home 
mult prove, I. ip ſiteq or proſecuting my expe- 
Anon, Without bie; aud merely taking ld 
James dhe garde ner, Who has. paſt his days, in 
che gguntry, asm eſe t. * 7 * Ut ＋ 74422. 
Fanny was lag., and would not be perſuaded 
to ir om her WHK; {0.1 ſet off about ele ven, 


3 


ahe Morning being delicious for the ſeaſon, eager 
49.,2xplore. ame particular / pictureſque; ſcengs 
which. Mr., F oward had deſcribed as admirable 
ubjects for my pencil, 1 r tler R 31 775 
2 country around was, ſo ſingularly beau- 
tiſul, that I Ms tempted to go on further than 
Lat fiſt inignded for as we are regular people 
-at Hubert Hill, and keep early hours, I 
ewilhtdto.-bs:home. by two o'clock 3 but the 
Aight of a very fine country ſeat at no great diſ- 
tance induced me to prolong my ride, from the 
deſire of admiring it on a nearer vie p. 
„ k hadguit turned the wall of a park that ſur- 
toundec s houle, of a very noble appearance, 
which James, to whom I applied for informa- 
tian, acquainted me was called Holtenham Ab- 
bey, when a party of gentlemen and ladies iſ- 
ſuing from a gate, with the intention of croſſ- 
ing the road, made my mare plunge, and un- 
able to recover my feat, I was thrown from it 
with, ſuch violence that ſcreams reſounded from 
every voice. 5 
© Happily I did not ſuffer from any intangle- 
nent With the ſtirrup or accoutrements, and 
felt at the moment no other bad conſequences 


1 


r than the painful one of confuſion 
at hayitig o many people to Witneſs this awk- 
rl e ide, adh 1 that diſmay which the 

ſudden ſhock unayoidably. occcfioned me. 
den Ic , bes 
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I believe half a dozen gentlemen at leaſt ſle w 
inſtantly to my aſſiſtance, to raiſe me from the 
ground, where, confounded and without mo- 
tion, I lay for ſome moments. Good heavens, 
Madam, exclaimed they all, one after another, 
| how do you find yourſef? I hope you are not 
hurt? Where have you ſuffered ? and the reſt of 
the company, Who ſeemed diſperſed in walking 
parties of two er three together, juſt then com- 
ing up, I felt myſelf nearly as feverely ſtunned 
by the ſucceſſive repetitions of the ſame en- 
quiries, to which at firſt I was unable to make 
any reply, as I was by the fall itſelf. -Smelling 
bottles were preſented me from all quarters; yet 
ſome little time elapſed before I could even re- 
collect myſelf ſufficiently to expreſs my thanks 
for the kindneſs and humanity of their ſolicitude. - 

An elderly lady, who appeared particularly 
concerned for me, and who ſeemed to be owner 
of the noble manſion, inſiſted, the moment I 
was a litde recovered, on having me 32 | 
into the houſe, from which an avenue of no 
' great length only divided us; and afked me, 
with much civility and tenderneſs, if I found it 
impoſſible with aſſiſtance to walk towards it. 
Happy to eſcape from the company, and em- 
darraſſed by the curioſity and notice I excited, I 
. thankfully accepted this obliging offer, and 
made a feeble attempt to move forward. 

Pray allow me the honor of conducting 
faid a young man, who had obliged me to lean 
on his arm, but whoſe face from perturbation 
I had not yet diſtinguiſhed : the voice, however, 
was familiar to my ears, and on e Yor 
I recolleed my aſſiſtant to be Captain Brad- 
ſhaw, the friend of Roatſley, againſt whom, not- 
withſtanding that circumſtance, I had 2 | 

| ceĩ 
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ceived no ſmall of prejudice, from cau- 
ſes which you will I am certain recollect. 
At the inſtant I caſt my eyes on bim, Miſs 
Seymour, I believe, ſaid he, and bowed with a 
-diffidence that teſtified he had not forgotten the 
ſell· introduction to Which he owed the acquaint- 
be old lady then led the way; and 1 ſlowly 
followed, ſupported by Mr. Bradſhaw, without 
whoſe aſſiſtance 1 now found I ſhould have been 


unable to have ſtirred, from a ſevere ſprain in 


my foot. Indeed ſo painful did it feel, that had 
not my anxiety to eſcape from obſervation ſup- 
plied me with fortitude to endure the uneaſineſs 
that walking orcaſioned, I ſhould have con- 
cluded moving impoſſible. | 1725 
Moſt of the ladies ſeemed inclined to accom- 
pany us, tho" I very earneſtly entreated that 
might not be the means of interrupting theic 
Walk. My worthy patroneſs however perceiv- 
ing their intended civility conſiderably encreaſ- 
ed my perplexity, immediately ſaid, pray, ladies 
and gentlemen, don't let this accident 4nterfere 


with your rambles: ſince it has not, thank 


beaven, turned out very unhappily, Mr. Brad- 
fhaw and I ſhall attend the young lady ; and ſay- 
ing this, ſhe made a motion with her hand, 
which obliged the whole party, tho* with ſeem- 
ing reluctance, to leave us ; for ſo powerfully 
does curioſity and the love of novelty prevail in 
moſt diſpoſitions, that perceiving | was not a 
ſe vere ſuiterer from the accident, the company 
appeared to regard it as a little adventure, the 
concluſion of which they ſhould not have been 
ſorry to have witneſſed. | n | 

When we reached the houſe, at which 1 did 
not arrive without conſiderable difficulty, the 
door was opened by a fooiman, who uſhe;ed us 

8 F 2 | into 
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into a ſuperb -parlour, -where-a young lady ap- 
parently of about ſeventeen, ho might have 
dat forrthe picture of Hebe, was placed by the 
fire with a book in her han. 
She ſeemed. to have been confined by 7 I 
| lliabt ailment, having à large cap and hood a 
tied careleſsly under her chin. 
J have brought you an vafortuinkls invalid, 
* iſs Lucy, .cried my conductreſs, and explain- 
ed my accident in a few words, while Mr. 
Fradſhaw ſlew to * me a 8 Key 
od aters,- 2 
Good God, Madies, what a thocking acci- 
dent ! cried the yaung lady with much kindneſs. 
How dreadfully pale you look : pray where are 
you hurt? I hope nat ſeverely? and no ſooner 
had-l, acknowledged that I ſuſpected my ſoot had 
been lightly diflocated, than ſhe inſiſted on 
ſupportin "g me into her dreſſing room; where, 
hie the lady of the houſe diſpatched a ſervant 
For a 8 ſurgeon, this amiable ſtran- 
ger aſliſted ber maid in — — foot with 
Goulard and water ta allay the ſwelſing, Which 
had encreaed rapidly from the effort of walki, 
1 Lady. Mary, ſor ſo l found this hoſpitable 
lady was 0 ordered wine and cordials- of 
all kinds to be inſtanily brought, whichiſhe in- 
ted on adminiſtering to me with a benevolence 
| that diſplayed her « character iu a point of view ſo 
- humane-as to give me the moſt favourable opi- 
nian af ber heart. Her ,young friend was if 
poſſible ſtill more kind and equally anxious to 
26 every thing for my eaſe and | comfort. 
605 foot how eyer grew more uneaſy, and ſoon 
became ſo ſwelled as to be perfect] y ha and ex- 
| tree painful. | 
. „„ Finding 
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Finding myſelf worſe, I was apprehenſive of 
being laid up with this ſtranger family, which 
ſpite of their civility and goodneſs might have 
proved as: ibconvenient for them as diſagteeable 
to myſelf: I made therefore as light of the ac - 
cident as I poffibly could; aſſured the ladies it 
was duite trifling, and inſiſted on /remounting 
my mate and returning home; promiſing to 
walk - her gently, and pleading the terror 

ſiſter muſt endure at my unaccountable 
Jongthwf abſence, to nant 

- The furgeon made his appearance Juſt as I 
ſpoke, and joined the ladies in regarding this 
propoſal as nh ſolute frenzy. Theresis no treat- 
ing eaſualties of ſuch. a nature in this manner, 
Madam, faid he, with much pompoſity, and 
though ite is to be hoped that ten days confine- 
ment, with proper care, may effect a cure, as 
many weeks, if you are imprudent, may not ſet 
you again an foot. iron en , 

f. was your father or mother, my dear 
Madam, cried Lady Mary, or any relation 
who poſſeſſed authority or influence over you, | 
ſhould not only now, but for ever prohibit 
your agzin' venturing on the back of that fiery, 
dangerous animal, I can no way reconcile my- 
ſelf, added ſhe, to the preſent | prevailing mode 
of ladies becoming profeſſed jockiesy an unac- . 
_ countable! paſſion for the maſculine accompliſh- 
ment of hor femanſhip ſeems now a days to have 
extended even to our ſex,. and it muſt certainly 
be acknowledged the leaſt graceful and moſt ab- 
ſurd cuſtom that faſhion ever introduced among 
females. I. am ſure it perſuades many a timid 
girl 10 brave dangers from which, under any 
other form, ſhe would ſhrink with terror: but 
the ten is not only a ſufficient” apology for ſuch 
11 enter- 


upon finding there was ſo much pr 
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enterprizes,' but à ſupport likewiſe. - Excuſe 
the freedom of my obſervation, dear Madam, 
continued ſhe with a good humoured ſmile, and 


pray give me leave. to ſend to inform your 


friends that you are ſafe and in good hands. 
I returned a thoufand thanks to Lady Mary 
for her benevolent civilities ; but entreated ſhe 
would not inſiſt on my ſtay, as I acknowledged 
myſelf extremely anxious to get home, and af- 
ſured her there was not the flighteſt probable 
danger in my returning on horſeback, as my 
mare was remarkably ſafe, and my fall had 
merely reſulted from the ſudden appearance of 
ſome of the company, which had ftartled her. 
As to your going on horſeback, cried ſhe, 
Pray talk of it no more, for indeed you muſt not 


think of ſuch imprudence. However, ſince 


you are ſo very eager to leave us, I really wiſh 
it was in my power to contrive your removal 
in the way that ſhould the leaſt ſubject you to 
inconvenience and uneaſineſs; but unfortu- 
nately. I have at preſent no carriage to offer you; 
my niece's, chariot requiring ſome alterations, 
was left behind us in town, ſo that for ſome 
weeks we ſhall have no equipage but my coach, 
which a lady, who is juſt now my gueſt, got- 
this morning to pay a: viſit in che neighbourhood, : 
and | am really uncertain whether or not ſhe 
will be home till the evening. Pray, my dear, 
turning to her young friend, are there any hopes, 
think you, that Lady Linroſe will behave bet- 
ter than her promiſe, and return to us before 
dinner ? et nie rs 
Conceive my regret and aſtoniſhment, So- 
phia, at the ſound of a name I fo little expected 
to hear, and imagine to yourſelf my concern 
ability of 


my 
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my meeting with ber Ladyſhip, which her re- 
turn every inſtant might ſubject me to; a mor- 
tification which of all things on earth 1 moſt 


wiſhed to avoid. I was thunderſtruck on per- | 
ceiving myſelf plunged into a ſituation ſo awk- 


ward, and changed colour fo rapidly, that had 

not the ladies been happily otherwiſe engaged, 
they- muſt have remarked my emotion. 

73 7 am indeed afraid, Madam, replied Miss 

Lucy, that my mother's return will hardly le ve 

time ſufficient for the youn 1 4 removal this 

evening; for you know Mrs. Felcourt and the 


are old friends; they muſt always baye a long. 
chat when they meet, and I make no qo ubt_ 
that if ſhe inſiſts on ĩit, my mother will pats the 


day with her. 14 | 
Her mother, Here was a freſh ſurpriſe, 


which. wholly diſconcerted me. Io find myſelf * 


all at once involved in difficulties ſo fingular 
and unlooked for, ſurrounded by relations w- » 


bad behaved ſo unworthily by me, and who muſt 


feel themſelyes, when they made the diſco- 
very, ſo. alhamed, ſo vexed at the. rencontre, 


threw me into a confuſion and perplexity not to 


de expreſſed ; and the idea that it was not im- 
poſſible but Roatſley himſelf. might be of the 
party, put the finiſhing ſtroke to my embarraſly 
ment. a 5 . , 

Tou will aſk, I know, e why I, who 
was on this occaſion. the ſuffering perſon, who 


had done no injury to Lady, Linroſe, and who 


bad no cauſe to bluſh for my conduct towards 
her or her family, ſhould undergo ſuch appre- 
henſions at the thoughts of ſeeing her :—ap-- 
prehenſions that ought. only to have attended 
the conſciouſneſs of miſconduct. I. own there 
might have been more ſpirit: perhaps in braving 

* on. 


* 
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than in yielding to my preſent 


| - buf the 
certainty of plunging a Whole "family int c- 


wy 4 


_ poſhtble. 2 8 'S 
I ſpoke with an energy that I believe ſurpriſed! 
them, and muſt have ſurm6unted all oppoſition 
had my removal been praCticable.* oo f 
Since the lady is ſo eager to be gone, ſaid the 
ſurgeon, I think the might be conveyed With. 
tolcrable ſafety in a coach, whete her ſeg might 
be extended at eaſe on the oppoſite ſeat ; but, as' 

for any other mode of travelling, 1 
on horſeback, that, Madam, addfeffpg himfe! 
to me with much importance, you Would "find, 
not merely inconvenient but painful in the ex- 
tieme, and really when patients refuſe to be di- 
fected by their medical attendants, they un- 
coubredly cannot become reſponſible for the 

conſequences of imptuden gde. 
8 4 * neee The 


1 13 4 : 
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The awkwardneſs of my ſicoation giving de- 
fiarite to all alarm; I was beyond meaſure pro- 
voked with the pedantic parade of this man, 
who made my determination to depart appear 
ſt ill more ſtubborn and unaccountable: but the 
moment he left the room, I enquired, tho? with 
many expreffions of gratitude and obligation, if 
a carriage could not be procured from the neigh - 
 bouring village. 

It is a poor little place, anſwered Eady Ma- 
ry, and boaſts of no conveyance beyond a cart. 
] © believe. a hired chaiſe might indeed be had 
from N; but *tis twelve miles diſtant, rend. 
iti muſt be {ate before it could arrive, that I 
ſhould imagine à few hours eduld make little 
difference. Tis already almoſt co and be- 
fote x ſervant could go and return the night 
muſt be far advanced i at all events to- motrrow 
you ſhall have my coach; and tho* I ought to 
afk pardon for jmportuning you fo much, I muſt 
_ confeſs that ſecretly ſuſpect this bufineſs of im- 
portance to be nothing more than a gretext un- 
der Which you wiſh to relieve the feats of your. 
family in perſon. Now, my dear Madam, be 
aſſured I ſhall be moſt happy to be favoured with 
the company of any of your friends who on this 
otoaſion may chuſe to viſit you, and as a meſ- 
ſage to that effect can be inſtantly diſpatched by 
yourownſervant, ſome of your family will join 
you in a ſew hours. e Df abs 112 225; 

This is a plan, cried Miſs Lucy with the 
utmoſt kindneſs, which cannot fail to render you 
perfectly at eaſe ; ſo do pray, dear Madam, be 
ftevailed wich at leaſt to continue with us till - 
morroõwWw. Wo ',} } 10S 1 
My ſituation became now more diſtreſfng 
thun ever. I at Lift determined on diſpatching 

1264 4 I 5 James 


a 
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James in all haſte to Hubert Hill, wich orders 


to return with Mr. Howard's one horſe. chair, 


and this plan I flattered myſe'f would ſave me 


the mortification of the impending meeting, as 
in all likelihood it would arrive before Lady 
Linroſe returned from her viſit. | 


Vet a thouſand different reaſons rendered this 
ſcheme, tho” che beſt I could deviſe at the time, 


defective and uncomfortable. Lady. Linroſe 1 
might by this means avoid; but her ſon might. 
ſtill be of the party; he, and the reſt of the fa- 
mily, I might flill encounter; and the late 


pecuniary tranſactions that had taken place ſince 
we laſt met, the indigent light in which I had 
been repreſented to him, and the pride and in- 


civility of his behaviour on the diſcovery he had 


ſo recently made, all conſpired to make me with 


myſelf in any quarter of the globe at that in- 


ſtant rather than under the ſan,e roof with him. 
A confuſion of painful and even oppoſite ſenſa- 
tions agitated and perplexed. me, while I felt. 


proud, piqued, . and diſpleaſed. I was ſunk, 


humbled, and dejected, and tears, owing their 


ſource leſs to - mortification than ſenſibility, 


Ln 


threatened every moment to burſt from my eyes. 
This plan, however, I now diſcovered with 


bitter, diſmay, was impraCticable, for the day 


had ſuddenly changed its aſpect, and it rained 
with great violence; and tho' 1 would with 


pleaſure have defied any inconvenieney, I knew | 


rot how to inſiſt further on departing without 


incurring the imputation of being ſelf-willed 


ard capricious,  'I he weather equally prohi- 


bited every mode of. travelling, excepting that 


which was not to be procured ; therefore all 
reſiſtence was at an end; and it only remained 
that I ſhould endeavour to comply with a good 

a 3 * grace 
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prone to this cruel neceſſity. My countenance, 
am afraid, betrayed my feelings; for my two. 
amiable companions joined in e me to 
make myſelf eaſy, and be ſought me to loſe no 
time in diſpatching my ſervant home with Lady 
Mary's kind meſſage to my friends. 

. Juſt as they ſpoke, two ladies entered the 
drefling room. May I uſe the freedom to en- 
quire for; the young lady, ſaid one of them, 
{whom I recollected to have been particularly 
obliging and attentive to me at the moment of 
my accident, ) I was ſorry to learn below that it 
had been found neceſſary to call a ſurgeon. 

His attendance. Madam, anſwered I, was 
wholly unneceſſary, as a ſlight ſprain is all the 
inconvenience my fall has occaſioned ;- and I 
am ſure I ought not to regtet an accident to 
which I owe ſo much kindneſs and civility. 

Indeed J am extremely ſorry you have been 
ſo unfortunate, returned ſhe; tho“ we have 

| profited ſo much from the event, that if it j on- 

ly. the means of confining you with us 2 
little time, we ſhall find difficulty enough in 
regretting . 

1 endeavoured to return an anſwer expreſſi ve 
of my ſatis factiou on having encountered a fa- 
mily Whoſe humanity did to much honor to 
their, characters; but my mind was uneaſy, and 
fear my looks contradicted my words. 

Les, cried Lady Mary, interrupting me, 
yet you were ſo extremely unwilling to truſt 
yourſelf, tho' but for a ſingle night, with this 
iame hoſpitable family, that do you know, 
niece, our invalid inüſted on returning upon 
the identical horſe that gave us all this alarm, iu 
ſpite of the, ſurgeon's .denunciation againſt ſo 
imprudent a ſcheme? | 

TELS, God 


: 
| 
. 
| 
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Good heavens | dear Madam, What an idea !2 
But ! hope you have entirely gion: bp: ls 
thoughts of ſuch a plan. 

Before I proceed, howtver, a” my terount 
of this formidable day, I muſt interrupt the 
preſent converſation by giving you a deſeription 
of this lady, whoſe manners and converfation 
appear fo. affable and engaging. I told yo 
there were two who entered together; but the 


friend who accompanied this engaging young 


lady, and on Whoſe urm ſhe hung: was remark 
able for nothing but an air of ſycophantiſh ob- 
ſequiouſneſs, which | inſtantly | ene me ſhe 
reſided in the family in the comforable * 


city of an humble friend. et) ots 


The young lady herſelf. appeoted- about tene 
ty. Her extreme height; which rendered her 
figure at firſt ſight remarkable, had not imbibed 
the ſlighteſt degree of that awkwatdneſs whieh 
often in very tall people preeludes grate; on the 
conte, her form was uncommonly elegent, 
and her features, tho' not fo regular on exami- 
nation as a firſt glance led me to conclude; being 
embelliſhed by a very beautiful complexion, and 
her ſhape improved by an eaſy air, fully entitled 
her to the encomium of being what is generally 
eſteemed a prodigions fine woman. -Y ou will pre- 
ſ-ntly diſcover, Sophia, wy wy ne is on . 
nute in its deſcriptions. 

1 was much embariafled' Vu 10 wake an 
adequate return to ſo much civility," and yet 
retain in my own option the power of depart- 
ing ſhould an opportunity offer 

1 hope you will ' believe, Ladies, 11d at 
length, that on any /dther» occaſion 1 ſhould 
bave been beyond meaſure gratified With an op- 
puitunity of cultivating an acquaintance, which 

even 
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even by anticipation ives we the moſt neee 

ane but this. ay. my Jeaving home is; fo + 

ngulatly 3 at I muſt conſeſs I 
| not; be quite at cafe fill I find myſelſ there , 

and if the eveniog imptoves, I hope; vou will 
neither conciude me ungrateful nor obſti natey'f / 
I, Ritk petfiſ in my firſt intentions, Hubert 
Hill is not, by my, ſerant's account, above 
ſeven or eight Vibes diſtanty and + meanito end 
him-off directly with»ordets to return with! Mr. 
Howard's. little carriage, wbich if the aſternoon 
proves tolerable, is 2 very eaſy conveyance. 

Oh no doubt he will ſend his coach ſor you, 
cried the young lady. But; ate . rm de- 
termined to leave us „ een 

- Mri Howard ſaid Lady. Mary. 1 have the 
pleafuret of knowing/himwell, and an extellent 
man he is. L. was indeed told that he hag lateſy 
entered into the: married: iſt· te, but l _— ; 
kriow how fortunate he had been 

- \Perceiving) her miſtake, I prefently: yhde- 
celyod her by ſaying that my difier was! equally : 
ſo in her union with a manot his fingulab worth, - 

make no doubt of it; returned ſne: Mr. 
Howard it a character of uncommon merit, 
vhoſe connex ion muſt confer happinefs on ang, 
family with whom he is allied. 1 had at ail! 
event intended myſelf the bonor of wait ing 
upon him and bis new ma ried lady. but 1 . 
now have an additional motive. 

Both Mr. Howard and niy ſiſter, 4: 61d her, 
would be much flattered: with the intended fa- 
vor; and added, that my brother's one horſe 
chair would prove a ſafe and comfortable con- 
veyance for my return, as in ſpite of my ap- 
parent r e en no inelination to venture nn 

e iure en ee 2125 ol on Horſe · 


e 


your Lad vſhip. 2211 
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horſeback; ſince a more agrerable method of 


getting home could be adopted. Nen 5366. 
It was wonderful to obſerve the ſudden 
change- whick this laſt ſpeech effected upon the 
manners of the young lady whoſe affability had 
hitherto appeared fo engaging: An expreſſion 


of ſurprize, which ber countenance betrayed, 


might have paſſed unnoticed, as alſo the obſer- 
vation of her companlon ; who had not as yet 
articulated one ſyllablep but had remained in 
reſpectful ſilence till a aint ſmile from her young 
patroneſs induced her to fay, truly it may prove 
a very ſafe, but ſure it can't prove a very com- 
fortable conveyance in ſuch. an evening as this 
promiſes to be. 27 el or bini: 
The alteration which took place in the beha- 
viour ofthe other, ſoon after convinced me 
had confiderably: abated of my importance in 
herizyes, from being known. She immediately 
walked towards the window; her friend fol- 
lowed, and they whiſpered together ſome mi- 
nutes; while the bell ſummoned Miſs Lucy's: 
maid to diſpatch James to Hubert Hill. 
So ' tis only the people at the little uhite houſe 
on the hill, ſaid the young lady in a low voice 
which I could diſtinctly overhear while the me 
ſage was tranſacting; her friend e ſo! 
much caution that F could only diſt inguĩſh the 
words, quite private ſort of people, I aſſure 
1 as E WO! 
Lady Mary looked towards them as if uneaſy 
at their behaviour, and addreſſing herſelſ to her- 
nie ce, endeavoured to engage her in general con- 
verſation: but e undeceived as to the 
faneied importance of the viſitor, her looks of 


civility and expreſſions of kindneſs were con- 
verted into ſilent indifference and haughty un- 
| con- 
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concern; and as if her eurioſity had been;-now., 
thoroughly ſatisſied, ſhe ſoon after left the room. 
Well, Miſs Seymour, cried Lady Mary,-whe- : 
ther you leave us or not, pray, while we have 
the pleaſure of your company, don't let me de- 
pong the reſt of my gueſts of partaking of it. 
hope you are able ta walk into the next room. 
8 The amiable Miſs Dudley then inſiſting that 1 
ſhould'.take the affiſtance of her nals nh 
ſhift, tho' with no ſmall degree of pain, to walk 
into the drawing-room, which was luckily on 
the fame floerrt. N 
When we entered, we found ſeveral gentle- 
men and ladies differently employed: the young 
lady before mentioned was placed at the harpſi- 
chord, ſurrounded by moſt of the former, whom 
ſhe ſeemed enchanting by, the divine; power of. 
muſic; Our appearance interrupted her for a. 
moment; but after l;ghtly bowing, ſhe con- 
tinued ber concetto, [1 


: , tie 
The gentlemen all advanced, and made their. 


enqujries after me with great politeneſs. I caſt 
my eyes over them with an anxious look, and a 
ſenſation of ſomething not unlike diſappoint- 
ment, on perceiving that Roatſley was not of the 
party, diſcovered. to me that | ſhould not baye 
been. quite fo ſorry to bave beheld him as I had 
imagined... rsa ! 801 fs ; 

Captain Bradſhaw, the only perſun in com- 
pany whom till that morning I had ever ſet eyes 
on, appeared to regard himſelf as an acquaint- 
ance, and paid me particular attention. Ah, 
Sophia ! how do trifles, as I have more than once 
obſerved, often influence us! bis young man, 
' againſt whom 1 had cheriſhed no ſmall degree of 

. diſlike, now no longer appeared what I uſed: for- 
merly to conſider him. Nothing had occurred 
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ucee; yet it was already gene. 
I could regard him only as! tie ſriend df Roat- 
ſley "as! his friend, I wag ueonyidcedithe muſt 
have merit; and the | attentivns of that friend 


could not but prove apreable te me?⸗?·⸗·ẽͥ ẽ’ 0! 


- The gerlalmty tov of wyhing bim abjure his 
injurjous/6piniorref me, vgratified my pride; und 


ine des ſuppoſing Rexith y was:not'ar:Holten- 


 hamp"thaton:their next meeting Capt:Bradfhave | 


might chance to mention m ro in, "pave life. 
to my converſation, even h my fpirns were 
every f under the apprehenſion of 
the return of Lady inroſ Ge. 

Load not help feeling confounded, when 
Mifs Luey Dudley, taking her! veferenet froin 


Mr. Bradſhaw, called me — mer Miſe Sey. 
2 


noun,” The name, it is tracy cod ſekd (to hos. 
thing, yet the cærtainty that ſhe maſt have heard 


of me under tfiat appellation confuſed me. 


Oh! with what pleaſure did I contemplate 
the countenance of the only female relation, my 
excepted; Whem 4 ſever recollect to have 


| ſeen; and how did I trace all the amiable qua - 
| lities-iovits ex pre fHDn which MiſcParſbns's letter 


led me to expect! Miſs Jenny kindly tells me, 
that à family like neſs between her features and 
mine augmented the partiality ſhe! was inelined 
to feel for her. Ah! Sophia! do you — 
that a ſtrong and temarlchble reſemblance ro ber 
brother diminiſhed the affection I was' diſpoſed 
to retain for her,” from/the-moment ſhe was in- 


- The'inſtant I was preſented to her, l thooght 
I. tetmembered' having ſeen her before; but it 
was not immediately that I recolle ed her to be 


the young lady ho once vecafioned mea pang, 
(am ſorry to conſeſs it), not unlike jealouſy on 
4 | 


pet- 


een, | ny 


petcefFig Mer" oath nel het bröther 12 5 

r#, the evident IEA &f bo, E 151 

7 ere is che ce fimflarity of the t EY 

this re [dich are both" are manly + 
807 7 ie then in their turn of * 


1035 en He fat'the (mw et 17 WE 
oy i ik Fever | 


InftsHr, to fd 
Es deed,” 1Hdepenc ent 4 his. pr ln n. Her 


ce thiknefrs'convey an idea 17 0 


infinite ſweetneſs and lepfibM; y; that TO” at 


all times muff have been partial N her. 


* She had pfaced he ſelf on. he . pha b „hie 
but in ſpite of h. Ne 1 18 Tells o 


kindle of 1078 ch ſurrounded” b 1 a 
en ompany tv'\ 6m bu ve ts odge be fore 1 
been acc 


dentally introduced, and not one. 

of Whoſe names, (Capt. Bradhaw's e 

Hefen knew, you may believe the Sf ation, 

wa A 0155 pt 6 bir 3 le difficu . a 
Ethis time the 17 fore , Pat 

clus 17 Nite fu 125 ee ichond. rattli ih 

e ſittle c Million tunes, and occaſionally. 


1 0 belſelf to lauy h arid chat Fate 


en be Kant 6yer her "chair. , 

rceived'the muſic was only A 55 
A ich Ye & the converfation, of, which the. 
poor Tanger was was evidently the. topic, lefs, re- 
marke 2775 "looked at te herſelf, And, 
ok "ae es 0 the gentlemen to e 50 2 
rhe, *While' the co ige her gie di ſeourſe in a ha 
whitþet, Which t e Jumbling © of. the keys pre- 71 
vented m bverticaring, 

She appeared in great ſpirits; but an affect. 
tion td viſidle i in « yery mo! otion deſtroyed.at” 
os bs to me, the natu urs) grace 0 'of her 715 ATance. 
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by means of her ſiſter, an 7 employed 
org * re 
ſemblance i in her features either to MT 


a 


Lycy or her brother. 5 


At length, however, on that t young. bey 3 
being 01 85 to the end of to examine 
ome mulic,. EF enquired of { "wg . the 
name of the lady at the harpſſebord; adding, 1 
was ſo fingulafly . as to. be. (ranger 05 


the whole compa 


Is it poſſible 1%, ould be ignorant of it? faid. ; 


he in a tone of i ürpriſe. It is the celebrated 
and admired Lady 15 izabeth Sedley, whom lam: 
certain you mult at Kat 'bave heard of ten. : 
Sophia, conceive, if, you can, my feck es at wh 
this information. Ab f ne! it is impoſhble< 
for except in a. ſimilar fit tuation, they are not = 


be conceived. My beart bear violently, eren 


while a ſudden Faintheſe came over 2 1 wy” 


220 agitation. muſt have been toò apparent, for 
Lusj juſt then ae ſeat,, 
| with, mach” ren am Aka, „Miß, S. 


is more pnea( than 
000 Ih nl Mek extremely pale 15 I 
1 fixed his. ee me Wl 
inveſtigation that loo ne m . 
fron 19 4 pallid to a deep er mae! | y comp 
he grogemen, now, N ing,” "the ſopha, 
ſo o imagine, 
thou ht Lad 9 Elizabeth, for advancing towards 
os, the al calle d out þ in atone of. preg 115 
ont fe afternoon. for ,your excurſion, in 
wi "ee Ebair, for it 7 ou 8 a 1 
voice, in which the pronounced. dg 


88 | Tet me, into, A ſecret that I had before. ball 


ſoſßes ted, | Vir. that the meanneſe of my equi, 


page 
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- 


returned, accompani ied 
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page had ſo much lowered me in her Ladyſhip's ; 
eſtimation, as to produce the change in her 
manner, for which 1 had not: deen able N eoriÞ co 
; * other motive. a 
know not whether Miſs Dudley ele the in- 
delicacy of her behaviour; but ſhe immediately 
ſaid, it is indeed extremely unfortunate, ſin — 
Miſs Seymour is ſo anxious to go, that Mam 
ſhould have occupied Lady Mary's coach 185 
day; for theſe little cartiages, tho' mighty 
pleaſant in fine weather, are not well adapted 
for rain. 8220 
; Oh in ſuch an evening the'thing i i impelmible, 


cried al} the gentlemen at onte. Miss Seymour; 


cannot ſurely think of it. 
It rained indeed harder than erb and 1 was' 
truly provoked by a change of weather fo teiz- 
ing and unlucky. My foot was painful, my 
mind uneaſy, I required reſt for both, and here 
I was not ik ikely to enjoy caſe in any form. 
A carriage was ſoon after heard driving up to 
the door, and my heart panted with expegtation. 
1 was convinced it was Mr. Roatſley, and no 
longer | harboured a doubt when 1 heard Mr. 
Bradſhau call out, I dare ſay it is Koatlley; and 
inſtantly went out to meet him 
My perturbation; however, was not of ſong 
continuance ; for this ſpeech convinced me that 
tho” he might be expected, he made not one 
the family; and preſencly after Mr. Bradſha 
y BY Sin, Sud. 


g 

met with a very ne reception deen 
the whole company, particularly from Lady 
Elizabeth, who ſeemed much pleaſed by his en- 
trance. As be did got immediatel recognize 


me | amongſt ſo large n company, 1 began to 
ee imagine 


Go , m”—_ 
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97 20 that ;pgrbaps;he deſigned to eomdudtihim-" 
th a, prudent reſerves and recollecting 
advances in town, which had-, been inter- 
2 by my departure, now abſence had pro- 
bably, cooled his flame, he might-ineline- to kerp 
at a diſtance, and withdraw, his notice by de- 
e Mun ee germs tab ako, 
Loon found, however, bew nul was this 
ſurmile,. when Sir Edyard,, diſcovering | me, 
approached. wi b. bis. uſual .modeſty;iand; polito- 
nels, 2 glow of Tatisfagliny, being * 


countenance, 


He engujred with anxiety, alter my health, 


| then for my ſiſter and Mr, Howard, and ter: 


gretted in ſtrong terms my unexpected dęparture 
from town, Which he, ſajd had aſtoniſhed him, 
as he had no doubt of finding me at Mrs. Hin- 
don's on his return from, 2 18. * he bad 
made in the country about that tige. 

Dinger, was ſoon after announced; : and tho” 
Ab, pain; I walked into the pazJour,, ſupported 
by, the arm of the ſweet - Lucy, whe gaily or- 
2 all the gentlemen to depatt. before us, and 
reſohutsly tefpſed-all their affets of aſſiſling Me. 
e. kindly placed herſelf next. me zt table z 
* Elizabeth 4 an a: 

manner invited him:to go 'tqthe other ſide by 


herſelf, contrived te teat, himſelf on my other) 


hand. This little mortifieation by no means; 


ſofteged the. hautent of: ber behaviour to me j 
due contra, from. the, moment ſhe remarked: 


r Edward's affiduities, her countenance, be- 
— py but ill concealed 
a Ki ae of n and indifference. » '- 

2 grew mort en- 
ls eating ok; ſeeing LadyLina: 
r : And a a out, eight ber Ladyſhip entered; the; 


In! I 1 draw ing- 


— 
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erawing-room, |  aeevinpanied” by. ber eldeſt 
daughter. i 

 Teafily recolle&ted the Faces zt bud Yin 
pointed out to me at the Opera. Its expteffion, 
however, was mueh changed. The four ſe- 
'verity of her 22 had now entirely given place 
to ſmiles, numour, and condeſcenſiion'; 
and: gk de could not wholly diveſt myſelf of 
the projudice of my firſt prepoſſeſſion, I had at 
leaſt the impartiality'ts condemn myſelf for it. 
I hope you did not wait dinner for me, yy 
'Mary, cried ſhe, after the firſt compliment 
were over; for my good friend was rather in- 
diſpoſed, and ſo anxious fort my ſtay, that J 
agg it would have" been ae co Have: re- 
faſedl. 


did not 8 your Lad hip cetbipes: 


| Lally Mary, and now-that you are! returned I 

ought nor ig regret your abſence, as to that alone 
1 owe the cbmpany of another viſitor, who has 
only favoured me*with it becauſe my coach 
was not to be had to carry. her home. Pray, | ve 
me leave, Miss Seymour, added ſhe, to have 
the pleaſure of introducing you to Lady mw_ 
Foſs,” 

J coloured at the troduslwi But Lady 
Linrofs; with much politeneſs and no change 
of .countenance,' faid ſhe fhould be happy 5 
have the honour of knowing me, and hoped her 
having the cartiage had been no very materie 
inconvenience” to mne. 

Miſs Dudley, however,” to wha F uinder- 
went the lame ceremony, Ol: ly half bowing to 
my curtley, ftared me in the face with evident 
„ curiolity, and h Took of fupercilious eate which 

wy Wehnen r 

4 (? >. 2 -- + Re 


*%. 


0 


convinced me that no fufpicion ha 
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be, She is by no means plain ; but a look of con- 


ſcious ſuperiority renders her features determin- 


| erer Ty 


y accident, for which Lady Linroſe teſ- 


tified much regret and concern, furniſhed con- 


verſation for the firſt quarter of an hour: but 
ber open and unreſerved aftability immediately 

J ariſen in ber 
mind on hearing my name, and her manner was 
ſo totally oppoſite from what I expected to have 
found it, that in ſpite of my long cheriſhed re- 


ſentment I could not avoid feeling delighted to 


perceive the mother of Roatſſey ſo much more 
amiable than I had conceived poſſihlGe. 
Relieved from my alarm of. being known, I 
flattered myſelf I ſhould ſoon grow more com- 
poſed : but ab { Sophia remained there not yet 
ſufficient. to diſturb and diſtreſs me? Lady Eli- 
Zabeth ! to meet with her, and in a party ſo 


gay, where the relations on both ſides ſeemed 
met to rejoice over the approaching union which 


was ſoon to cement their friendſhip and intima- 

cy by ſtill ſtronger ties]! Oh bow ſunk, de- 

jected, and diſpirited did 1 feel ! FT 
The company were not yet ſat down to cards, 


but continued chatting during a ſhort interval 


which ſucceeded to the entrance of Lady Lin- 
roſe and her daughter, when the door opened, 
and Mr. Howard, who, anxious to relieve Fan- 
ny's apprehenfions, had ſet off in defiance of 


_ the inclemency of the evening, was announced. 


Lady Mary received him with the kindneſs 
and familiarity due to an old friend, (for I find 
they have been long acquainted), and congratu- 
lated him on my ſafety, which I give you m 
word, ſaid ſhe, vou chiefly owe to me; for 
eager was Miſs Seymour to return home, that 


* 
* * 
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I was obliged to exert the authority which above 
| forty years ſeniority has given me over her, to 
prevent her riſking her neck upon that horrid 
horſe of your's, which I hope you will diſpoſe 
of in all haſte. d 8 
My K ſeeing Mr. Howard, who was e- 
2 delighted to find me ſo ſlightly hurt, drove 
ady Linroſe for an inſtant from my mind. 
Ihe idea ſoon recurred,, however, when on 
turning round, I perceived the alteration which 
his unexpected appearance had produced on 
her countenance. A look of gloom, aſtoniſh- 
ment, and vexation, were there predominant; 
and a fluſh of embarraſſment tinged her cheeks. 
The truth ſeemed at once to have flaſhed upon 
her mind. Mr. Howard, ſhe well knew; and 
my name had been repeated to her ſo often from 
nis ps, that no doubt could remain. She 
ſeemed for a moment confounded and irreſolute, 
but on Lady Mary's prefenting Mr. Howard to 
ber, the appeared ſuddenly to rec ollect herſelf, 
"and received him as an utter ſtranger, whom ſhe 
had never before beheld,' with a cold formality 
not untinctured with hauteur” l 
Hle on his part, finding ker deſign was to 
affect ignorance, bowed with polite diftance, 
and continued to chat with his uſual eaſe to 


Lady Mary. 
From the moment of his appearance, Lady 
Linroſe kept a profound ſilence. She often 
1 upon me an eye of ſciutiny as if by 
fealth, and her looks were by no means ex- 
preſſive of ſatisfaction: but the inſtant I ſeemed 
to remark her notice, ſhe withdrew it and em- 
ployed herſelf very bufily at hei knitting, which 
The entangled and diſentangled unceaſingly with 
much ingenuity. e 

b : Mr. 
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„Mr. Hic in ſaite of the 128 pre 
treaties, in e on 454 80 Ut home, 
e evening Was damp and gg I w 
iyen the 6 80 0 ß to have accompanied e 4. 
— the propoſal would be received hae 
en prevailed on 70 . ſay. nating, 
Mr, Roy milivg herſelf to ee 
0 my 0 Wh in the morning. 
, After. he ps. 1550 a opp d Ny into 
efef york fat 


lit; ls 5 4 85 1 pr 
do an 10 Lasche hi ni of the young 


Prop! e ſee med more- inclined | to chat. 
All the e 05 Sir be ene an Cap C ain 
'By 9 80 CON floc 2); aroun liga- 
bs eh Seemed Peres e 
Tm their ae ANC 110 ee ves wholly 
2 8 liſtenigg with, dens 1758 5 gy de 


- which penny drew, from her Ji De, 
ceived their homage, An a 25 655 e 100 5 


"little, pains to conceal. Oh I. m my 8 opbig, from 


this ſevere expreſſion, are you bot afraid. 


my Wige Hartiality has given, birt to.t 
worſt, of pafkons, envy and injuſtice2, 1 be. 
pointment, by calling forth out powers of. a 
..ertion, is: generally, thought to improye t 
heart; but [ feat you; will conclude my mortifi- 
cations have had à very Gren ern on mine. 
Believe me, however, my dear, when [ ſolemnly | 
declare that thoſe mean paſſions are far from 
| having influenced me in my repreſentation of 
„ * Had her manners Þ9 eſſed 
eng ” liſhed dignity, or her converſation that 


þ ; unaſſuming good ſenſe, which from the. choice 


of Mr. Roatfley I could not but expect, be aſ- 
ſured I ſhould have admired with unprejudiced 
eyes the, woman of his heart : but oh | how op- 


polite did I conceive that woman to be from 


As | what 
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what T find her! How pleaſed, how gratified 
did ſhe not ſeem with the flattery and attention 
of the gentlemen preſent; who really, as far as 
one day's acquaintance could enable me to 
judge, appeared uncommonly inſipid in their 
converſation, and far from ane in their 
addreſs. But probably they ſuffered not a little 
from the compariſon my thoughts were conti nu- 
ally drawing between them and another, ah! 
how infinitely their ſuperior. wy 
Ought I not to regard this marriage as a ma- 
terial fault in Mr. Roatfley's character: for that 
his chief, if not his only aim in it is fortune, I 
cannot help being convinced; and is it not an 
-unpardonable error to prize the advantages of 
ſplendeur fo highly, and to hold domeſtic | hap- 
-pineſs in ſo low eſtimation ? Yet I ought not to 
judge thus raſhly. We know not a thouſand 
-circumſtances which may render this match not 
only laudable but meritorious; and of Lady 
Elizabeth I merely form my opinion from the 
obſervation of a few hours, where the little 
defects of addreſs muſt be ſuppoſed wholly to 
aye influenced wy judgment. Erroneous as 
this mode of ee ee may be, yet the manner 
ſo generally beſpeaks the character, that where 
the one is informed and intelligent, the other 
ſeldom or never appears trifling or diſguſting. 
. . » But to return to the company. Lady Lin- 
roſe being engaged at whilſt, ſtill preſerved to- 
wards me the cold diſtance ſhe had aſſumed ſince 
Mr. Howard's appearance, and addreſſed herſelf 
to me no more during the remainder of the 
evening. Her eldeſt daughter ſeemed languid 
and out of ſpirits, and at length took up a 
book, in which however ſhe only occaſionally 
Jooked, often recurring to the inveſtigation of 
ol, II. 71 0 my 
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my figure, which appeared much the moſt amu- 
ſing employment of the two; for ſhe examined 
me. ſomettmes for minutes together with no 
great cordiality in her countenance, and with 
entire diſregard, to the uneaſineſs it gave me. 
Lady Elizabeth was ſoon perſuaded to retire to 
the next apartment, where ſhe was ſolicited to 
play on the organ, which induced almoſt all the 
company to follow ber. Miſs Lucy Dudley, 
however, ſeeing me diſengaged and ſilent, kindly 
reſumed her ſeat on a ſopha, where, with Sir 
Edward and Mr. Bradſhaw, we made a ſort of 
diſtinct coterie, and began to chat very agreea- 
bly together. . 
Lady Linroſe, who appeared to remark with 
- diſpleaſure her daughter's attention to me, ſoon 
called her to look over her cards, and kept her 
by her ſide the reſt of the evening, and a meſſage 


from the muſic-room ſoon after requeſting Sir 


Edward to accompany on the flute Lady Eliza- 
beth's voice in a ſong, unwillingly obliging him 
to leave the drawing- room, Mr. Bradſhaw and 
I were left in a manner tete - a· tete on the ſopha. 
I found him agreeable and intelligent, attended 
with a certain bluntneſs of manner which ra- 
ther inſpired the idea of ſincerity than rudeneſs, 
and we ſoon entered into a moſt intereſting con- 
verſation. | | 1 
Pray, ſaid he, may I aſk your opinion of Lady 
Elizabeth? She is univerſally followed and ad- 
mired; yet I cannot help ſuſpecting that her 

tendid fortune and brilliant proſpects have con- 
tributed full as much to place her ſo high in the 
lifts of beauty as any intrinſic charms the poſ- 
ſeſſes; but I make no doubt you will not agree 
in my opinion, for 1 know on this ſubject it is 
: | 3 | impoflitle 


— * 


- 


impoſſible 


ſcience. 


ſort were ſoon to have a ſpeedy concluſion. 
guiſed diſpleaſure; not ſo long as youth and 


we may judge of the _— by the pre 
a 2 * N 


ther. 
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you ſhould talk according to con- 
Why ſo? faid I. 


Becauſe it is wholly out of nature for one fine 
woman to give her genuine ſentiments on 


% 
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Do you then imagine envy ſo univerſal: ; 


prevalent ? 


By no means. TI only believe that the terror 
of ſuch an imputation induces every handſome 
female to beſtow upon another encomiums in- 


_hnitely bevond her private opinion. 


To prove my ſincerity, ſaid I, I will acknow- 
ledge, that Lady Elizabeth, tho* undoubtedly a 
fine looking woman, 1s leſs ſo than from report 


expected to find her. 


Had ſhe truſted to nature, returned he, ſhe 
might have merited the appellation you give her; 
but affectation and coquetry will diſtort the 


fineſt features, and produce awkwardn 
we ought to admire grace. 


T hat the friend of Mr. 
preſs to a ſtranger, with ſo little reſerve, an o- 
pinion ſo unfavourable of the woman who was 
ſoon to be united to him, ſurpriſed me not a 
little, and I could only account for it by ſuppo- 
ſing that her coquetiſh behaviour had provoked 
him ſo much as to put him out of all patience, ' 


guard. 
I thought, faid I,. all her little follies of that 


and had rendered his prudence off its 


els where - | 


Roatſley ſhould ex- 


Concluſion, repeated he, in a voice of undiſ- 


good looks remain, I'll be. ſworn; at leaſt if 


& > 


ſer 
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I thought Lady Elizabeth had been on the 
verge of matrimony, ſaid I, with as much com- 
poſure as I could aſſume, yet trembling to hear 
it confirmed from authority ſo indiſputable, - 
And pray can you, Miſs Seymour, who have 
paſfed part of the winter in town, pretend to 
imagine that matrimony, to a vain woman, ex- 
cludes the attentions of a crowd of followers ? 

Your reproof of my tgnorance is juſt, faid I, 
(attempting to ſmile, though inwardly depreſſed 
by an anſwer ſo unſatisfactot y and evaſive, and 
which yet tacitly acknowledged the truth of 
Lady Elizabeth's engagement), but I was little 
in company, had few acquaintance, and ſpent 
my time chiefly at home in a very ſober do- 
meſtic family. - „ 
Les, we could not conceive where you had 
hid yourſelf, for you were to be ſeen no where. 
It was at one time concluded that you muſt have 
g left town. . 3 | 
| That was exactly the caſe, returned I, 

Not exactly, for I think you did not go till 
the beginning of March. 

I could not avoid being rather ſurpriſed, on 
finding Mr. Bradſhaw, with whom 1 had had 
when in town not the lighteſt intercourſe or ac- 
quaintance, ſo well informed of my motions ; 
and reading my thoughts from a tranſient ex- 

reſſion in my countenance—you are aſtoniſhed, 
fſaid he, ſmiling, to find me ſo accurate in this 
point; but I believe you would be ſtill more fo, 
were | tv inform you how long I *have had the 
honour of conſidering myſelf intimately ac- 
quainted with you, tho' entirely without your 
\- knowledge or participation. 
| I muſi cont. ls my ſurpriſe, cried I, laughing, 
and alſo my regret, that 1 ſhould have 8 to 

: or- 


% 


fortunate without knowing it. Red. 
O, in regard to Miſs Seymour, I give you 
my word I am extremely intelligent. | 
l began faintly to ſuſpect from whence this 
information had been derived, and to flatter 
myſelf that it might have owed-its origin to 
Roatſley's ſolicitude. This idea produced an 
anxiety beyond meaſure potent, to draw ſome 
| ſoothing particulars from his friend; but as if 
eager to excite a curioſity he meant not to gra- 
tify—perhaps, cried he, you might be no leſs 
ſurpriſed were you to know that | was in con- 


Rant purſuit of you all the beginning of the. 


winter; nay, and what is * more wonderful 
and perplexing, I do not claim either merit to 
myſelf or gratitude. from you, for the indefa- 
tigable pains and induſtry 1 employed in hunting 
after you at every place of amuſement where it 
was probable you might appear. | 

It is very wonderful indeed, cried I, ſecretly 
delighted, nor could 1 ever bave ſuſpected, 
ſtranger as I found myſelf in this country, that 
I poſſeſſed any friends ſufficiently intereſted in 
me to be ſolicitous how or where I paſſed my 
time, 

O, cried he with an inveſtigating look that 
ſeemed to-penetrate into what effect his wards 
might produce, nature has been fo bountifully 
. . profuſe to ſome of her happy favourites, as to 
endow them with the gift of creating friends by 
a coup doeil— friends, who exiſt but in their 
fight, who live but on ther miles, and who 


watch with unwearied patience and aſſiduity, 


every opportunity for a me: ting which indulgent 


fortune may throw in their way: friends, Who 


deyelope at one glance, and-adore almoſt in an 
inſtant, thoſe virtues and exeellencies which in 
Pad * a N common 
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common mortals require intimacy, inveſtiga- 


tion, and length of time, to expand and diſco- 


ver themſelves. 
Vague as were theſe expreſſions, a dawning 
ray of hope led me to give them an interpreta- 
tion fo con{cious, as covered me with bluſhes. 
I knew not what reply to make; and the earneſt 
look with which he: evidently tried to develope 
my thoughts, compleated my embarraſſment. _ 
Jam quite in the dark, cried I at length, and 


cannot conceive at what you aim. 


Sol perceive, ſaid he with a ſatyrical ſmile ; 
but I entreat that my words may not throw you 
into any perplexity. I ſhould be miſerable, were 


your reſt to-night to be diſturbed from a fruitleſs 


attempt to unriddle my myſterious oracles. 
_ I believe my reſt will not be eaſily interrupted 
this night, replied I with a careleſs air, for my 


ſatigues, or rather my alarm, has exhaufted 


me a good deal, and I feel quite drowſy: and 


ftupid. 


Perceiving the gravity with which I ſpoke, 
Mr. Bradſhaw. inflantly afumed a more re- 
ſerved. behaviour, and ſhifting. the diſcourſe to 
other topics, I diſcovered that he had not gone 
into the country at the time Il imagined, - from 
the private converſation I overheard, nor for 
ſome weeks after. I was ſeveral times under 


the apprebenſton of recruiting orders, ſaid he, 
but received a longer-reprieve than I had dared - 
flatter myſelf with the hopes of obtaining. 


The card party having now concluded their 
rubbers, and Lady Elizabeth, with her ſuiteo 


' attendants, being returned into the drawing- 
room, a period was put to our converſation. 


But it left the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on my mind, 
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that Mr. Bradſhaw might be placed next me. 
In this however 1 was diſappointed ; for Sir Ed- 
ward betrayed an anxiety ſo eager to procure A 
ſeat next mine, that the other with a grave bow 
gave way to him. EIS | 
At this little manceuvre Lady Elizabeth ap- 
peared by no means pleaſed. Indeed nothing 
could be more pointed than the haughtineſs of 
her manner to me the whole evening, A co- 
quet, it would appear, expects the excluſive 
privilege of enjoying the homage of every man 
who beholds- her; for tho' the reſt of the gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Bradſhaw excepted, attended her 
with the moſt zealous aſſiduity, the mortification 
ſhe experienced on finding this devotion was not 
unanimous, evidently hurt and corroded her. 
Whether the meanneis of my equipage, and the 
humility of my abode, at the little white houſe 
on the hill, increaſed her indignation, I know 
not, but-ſhe regarded me with looks of con- 
._ tempt, and behaved. to Sir Edward with ſo much 
_ childiſh ill humour, that 1 began at length to 
ſuſpect ſome ſecret partiality muſt have produced 
a conduct for Which mere ſelfiſh vanity ſeemed 
an inadequate cauſe, | | 
This ſullen behaviour of Lady Elizabeth, the 
cold diſtance of Lady Linrofe, and. the impe- 
rious diſregard of her eldeſt daughter, added to 
my being conſcipus how diſagreeable my pre- 
ſence, tho* from very different motives, muſt 
prove to them all, made me fee] beyond mea- 
ſure uncomfortable ; and the painful weight 
which lay heavy at my heart, and wholly > 4 
preſſed my ſpirits, made Sir Edward's converſa- 
tion not merely unpleaſant. but irkſome to me; 
eſpecially as my ſuſpicion of Lady Elizabeth's 
attachment was ſtrengthened and confirmed 
= | 8 | every 
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every inſtant by her increaſing uneaſinefs.— 
When I conſidered however how inferior Sir 
Edward was in all points to his competitor, it 


was not poſſible for me to conceive that caprice, 


or folly itſelf, could be blind to the ſtriking dif- 
ference between them. 


The cordial intimacy that ſubſiſted between 


the two families, and indeed included all preſent 
but myſelf, not only excluded me from all ſhare 
of the converſation, which I was far from re- 
gretting, but made me feel awkward, as well as 
miſerable. Lady Mary indeed often addreſſed 
herſelf to me with peculiar civility ; but as I 
was placed at a diſtance from her, her politeneſs 


did not compenſate for the rude neglect of her 


"Niece. 3 N 
The converſation happening to turn on re- 


ſemblances, I think, ſaid Sir Edward, 1 never 


- beheld a more ſtriking likeneſs than the profiles 
of. Miſs Lucy Dudley and Miſs Seymour exhi- 
bit at this moment, I have been conſidering 
them on each fide of me for ſome time, with 


almoſt an equal mixture of wonder and admi- ' 


ration. 


A likeneſs ! repeated Miſs Dudley. I muſt 


acknowledge I-ſcarce ever beheld two faces in 
my opinion more oppoſite. | 8 
I am extremely ſorry to differ from you, Ma- 
dam, returned he; but I ſtill dare appeal to the 
company if my remark is not juſt, : 
. Strikingly fo indeed, cried Lady Mary: tho” 
till it was mentioned 1 own 1 was not ſenſible 
of the reſemblance. But in ſpite of the differ- 
ence of complexion it is really remarkable. 
Don't your Ladyſhip think ſo, added ſhe, turn- 
ing to Lady Linroſe? * N 


L muſt. 


— 
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I muſt confeſs, returned her Ladyſhip, with 
a cold, embarraſſed air, | am of Caroline's 
opinion: I cannot perceive the likeneſs. 

Good Heavens ! cried Caroline, ho ſhould 
there be any? The eyes of the one are black, 
and Lucy's are quite blue. | 
I did not ſpeak of the eyes of the two ladies, 
but of their profiles, (aid Sir Edward. There 
is even ſomewhat in the expreſſion of counte- 
nance ſo much alike, that had I never before 
been in company with either, I ſhould have con- 
cluded them nearly related. | 

What effect theſe words produced in the 
countenances of Lady Linroſe and her; zugh- 

ters, I had not reſolution to examine, and con- 
fcious confuſion made me keep my eyes fixed on 
the table; from which however I ſoon raiſed” 
them in aſtoniſhment on heating Lady Linroſe 
ſay, pa pay my. daughter a very unmerited 
compliment by the compariſon, Sir Edward 
and really now you put it into my head, I dön't 
know but there is ſome fort of likeneſs, eſpeci- 

ally in the under part of the face: and ſoon af- 
ter, when we were ſeparating for the nipht, 
her Ladyſhip wiſhed me a good night with par- 
ticular civility and affability. . 8 

Confourded with the various events of the 
day, the moment I found myſelf alone in” the 
chamber allotted me, I threw mylelf into a 
chair, and gave way to a train of reflections, 
which fo wholly overpowered me, as to baniſh “ 
all defire of ſleep, 1 could not but admire the 
ſingularity of that chance, which had conducted 
me fo ſtrangely into the midſt of my relations, 
and to the party which of all others 1 wiſhed 

the moſt to avoid; while | knew that my pre- 
lence, by overwhelming them with confuſion 
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and embarraſſment, muſt prove ſtin more diſ- 


agreeable to them than to myſelf. Lady Eliza- 
beth too—to feel all my half. fuppreſſed emo- 
tions animated and renewed by this unexpected 


and unwiſhed for recontre, ah! Sophia! don't 


you pity me? 


Alter paſling a very reſtleſs night, 1 found my 
foot fo much worſe, that walking even into 


the next room was almoſt impracicable. I 
therefore ſent a meſſage to Lady Mary by her 


maid, who affiſted me to dreſs, intimating that 


if her Ladyſhip would give me leave, I ſhould 
breakfaſt in my own apartment, where [I wiſhed 


to remain till the carriage was ordered to carry 
me home. By this means I avoided ſeeing any 


of the company, whom | really dreaded encoun- 
tering at breakfaſt, after the perturbation of the 


2 day. I regretted' however, that in 


eſcaping from the others, I muſt be deprived of 
. Mr. Bradſhaw, whoſe myſterious diſ- 
" Eourfe it muſt be owned aſtoniſhed though it did 

not perplex me, and formed no inconſiderable 
pot tion of my reflexions during the night. 

Lady. Mary entered my chamber ſoon after, 
and made a thouſand kind enquiries reſpecting 
my health. She informed me that Lady Lin- 
roſe was confincd to bed with a headach, and 
that Mr. Bradſhaw had ſet off for his quarters 
two hours before breakfaſt : and after kindly 
diſapproving of my imprudence in venturing 
home, told me, ſince I was determined to go, 
ſhe ſhould beffelf fee me ſafe to Hubert Hill, 


ds ſhe wiſhed to take the earlieſt opportunity of 


waiting on Mrs. Howard. 
Miſs Lucy Dudley was likewiſe ſo obligin g 


00 to pay me a viſit before 1 left Holtenham. 


While ſhe fat with me in my chamber, Lady 
* 
6 
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Mary again entered. I think an airing will be 
of ſervice to you, my dear, ſaid ſhe to her, after 
your late confinement. Pray will you accom- 
pany me to Mrs. Howard's? Her huſband is an 
old friend of mine, and I poſſeſs few or none I 
reſpe& ſo highly. | 

With all my heart, my dear Madam, cried 
ſhe; and having ſent the inaid for her hat, we 
immediately proceeded down ſtairs, which was 
to me a very difficult undertaking and one that 
I did not accompliſh without great pain, though 
I had an aſſiſtant on each hand. „ 

When we entered the hall, we were met by 
Lady Elizabeth and Miſs Dudley. The former, 
with a reluctant bow, hoped 1 was well: and 
the other, without even vou-bſating me that 
civility, haſtily called out- Lucy, where are 
you going? 

I mean to accompany L ady Mary and Mifs 
Seymour. The day is fine, and an airing will 
be agreeable. _ | 
l believe Mamma will not allow of your go- 
ing, ſiſter. | | . 
WD ſo. | 

Nay, I ſhall go aſk her: and inſtantly re- 
turning, ſaid--Mamma does not chuſe you 
ſhould riſk taking cold by airing to- day, Lucy, 
Lord how odd, when it is the ſweeteſt wea- 
ther in the world. ; 

O there is no chance of cold in ſuch a morn-= _ 
ing, cried Lady Mary, It will do her good 
I'm convinced. 2 

It is Mamma's commands, ſaid Mits Caro- 
line gravely ; and although the ſweet Lucy went 
herſelf to ſolicit, ſhe came back diſappointed. I 
am very forry, ſaid ſhe, taking my nad, that 
1 cannot have the pleaſure Fe, your company a 

we 85 lietle 
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lictle longer ; but I hope Lady Mary will viſit 
at Hubert Hill more than once while we remain 
at Holtenham, and 1 ſhall moſt affuredly be of 
the party next time. 1 
Lady Linroſe, you perceive, adheres with 
conſcientious integrity to her. promiſe of debar- 
ring all intercourſe between her family and ours. 
Angry as I am, there is ſomewhat. in her man- 
ners ſo inſinuating, that I cannot ſo cordially 
blame her conduct as I did before I faw her: 
nay what is ſtill more ſtrange, I cannot avoid 
ſuggeſting excuſes for her behaviour; and even 
feel ſomewhat ſoothing and conſolatory in the 
idea that Roatſley's mother, whom I defire ſo 
much to love and reſpect, ſeems more worthy of 
theſe ſentiments than 1 ever imagined ſhe could 
prove. Her ſon reſembles her extremely, 
though the expreſſion is different. 

I believe, Sophia, prejudice and partiality 
Hind the eye of LION ſo, unaccountably, 
that people are ſeldom to be truſted in their 
prepoſſeſſions where a ſtrong and lively intereſt 
is at ſtake, Perhaps we have judged too hardly 
of this family. To oppoſe Lord Belmont in a 
favourite point, may be to relinquiſh all hopes 
of his favour for ever; and if ſuch is the in- 
flexibility of his temper Lady Linroſe is not ſo 
much to blame. 4 ETA 
Fanny was much relieved by my return 
though 1 looked miferably ill. My foot was 


painful, and my mind in agitation z and the in- 


ftant Lady Mary left us, 1 was put to bed, 
where however I did not fltep, but enjoyed a 
more ſoothing relief in relating to my ſiſter ally 
the circumſtances of my diſagreeable advanture. 

VY RS n. SEYMOUR. 
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LETTER XVII. 


\ TO MISS BEAUMONT. 


| JUNE 6. 
- As my ſprain ſtill confines me to the ſopha, 


and my journal is always my favourite amuſe- 
ment, I have employed the two laſt days. almoſt 
conſtantly in writing. Indeed | am happy tofly - 
to any occupation that has the power of divid- 
ing my 2 for my Sophia will eaſily 
conceive the 
for deſtroying that fatal impreflion, which I 
flattered myſelf time and abſence, aſſiſted by my 
moſt vigorous exertions, would at length ſub- 
due, Would to heaven the marriage was once 
finally concluded. When doubt (abſurd as it 
is to doubt) is converted into certainty, my en- 
deavours I am convinced mult be ſucceſsful. I 
may ſuſſer at firſt, but theſe turbulent feelings 
will abate At preſent a thouſand circumſtan- 
ces are ever ready to occur to rouſe and animate 
an attachment alas! too inſinuating. | 
How can I account for Roatſley's conduct, 
hinted to me by his friend? Oh! my dear, 
was it indeed Roatfley who occaſioned Mr, 
Bradſhaw's reſearches ? why then his filence to. 
Mr. Howard's letter; and why, with engage- 
ments ſo ſerious on his hands, could he allow in 
himſelf a ſolicitude ſo fruitleſs? His conduct al- 
together is. inexplicable, and the more I attempt 


ate incident was but ill calculated _ 


to 


f | "Mi | | 
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to unravel it, the leſs my conjectures give me 
ſatisfaction. ' 2 „ 
Are you not aſtoniſhed, my love, at my re- 
preſentation of Lady Elizabeth Sedley? Is it 
poſſible to believe Koufiey can make ſuch a 


. facrifice- to fortune? Oh! Sophia! a ſacrifice 


to principle IJ am convinced it muſt be. Duty 
and perſuaſion have prevailed with him to ac- 
-quieſce. in a match on which his family have ſet 
their hearts, 8 8 
— —— ——— 
| einn 4 41 | JUNE 10. 
I F have been viſited during my confinement 
by the good parſon's family, who ſpent yeſter- 
day with us. n | 
Mrs. Heathcote, though unacquainted but 

by report with Lady Mary Lawrence, told us a 
thouſand little country anecdotes of her, which 
all proved the goodneſs of her heart and the li- 
berality of her ample purſe ; for ſhe is poſſeſſed 
of a' ſplendid income, baving been left by her 
late - huſband the ſole diſpoſal of his fortune. 
This fortune, Mrs. Heathcote ſaid, it was ge- 
nerally fuppoſed would centre in her niece, La- 
dy Elizabeth Sedley, who was not much be- 


loved by the ladies in the neighbourhood, as. 


ſhe uniformly behaved to them with a conſcious 
ſuperiority, and imperivus reſerve, that ren- 
dered her company formal and diſguſting. In- 

deed, ſaid ſhe, her Ladyſhip, I am told, exacts 
"> deference and attention that few are willing 


| to pay; for which reaſon there is uſually a party 


dt Holtenham of people of the firſt rank and 
ö 1 | : im- 


— 


— 
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importance from town, with whom alone Lady 
Elizabeth will aſſociate on a footing of equality. 
I ventured to enquire, finding the good wo- 
man both intelligent and communicative, 
whether or not Lord Linroſe poſſeſſed any pro- 
perty in” this part of the country. She believed 
not, ſhe told me: but ſince Mr. Howard had 
left England, above one half of the. eſtates 
around had changed their original proprietors z 
and my Lord Belmont had lately made two dif- 
ferent purchaſes of conſiderable amount, which 
had ſecured to bim a decided parliamentary in- 
tereſt in the country? On one of theſe eſtates, 
ſaid ſhe, to which he has given the name of 
Mount Dudley, and which is not above ſeven 
miles diſtant, he has built a very elegant though 
not 'a very large houſe, and has preſented it to 
his favourite grand ſon Mr. Roatſley, who hows 
ever has never lived in it, as it has not yet been 
put in order for a family: but Lunderſtand't 

are fitting it up in all baſte, and furniſhing it 
very magnificently for his place of reſidence ſo 
ſoon as his marriage is concluded: fo you will 
| have them for neighbours preſently. | 
Is that event ſoon to take place ? demanded 

Fanny. | 
Indeed, Madam, nobody ſeems to know, It 
has been long talked of ; and before Mr. Roatſ- 
ley fet out on his travels, every one ſaid it would 
happen directly on his return. But it has been 
whiſpered ſince his return, that matters are not 
in ſuch forwardneſs as was imagined. The 
young man's ardour is ſuſpected to be cooled; 
nay ſome people ſay it never was extremely vio- 
lent; but that when he was very young, and the 
lady hardly fifteen, there ſubſiſted a childiſh at- 
tachment between them, which originated en- 
- | tirely 
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tirely on the fide of Lady Elizabeth; and that 
Lord Belmont, who has been unfortunate in 
ſome of his family, particularly in the article of 
matrimony, and who was not eaſily reconciled 
to the preſent Lord Linroſe on his marriage, 
although by the death of a diſtant relation her > 
Ladyſhip has brought him a very conſiderable 
fortune, exacted a promiſe, and promoted an 
engagement between his grandſon and this lady, 
which is intended to be concluded on his Lord- 
ſhip's return from the Continent. | 
Lady Elizabeth is much to be pitied, in my 
opinion, cried Fanny, if with all her ſplendid 
advantages of birth and fortune they cannot ſe- 
cure the heart of the man ſhe has choſen, 
T agree with you perfectly, Madam. But I 
believe ladies of ſuperior rank and education 
don't always think in that manner; and by 
what I hear, Lady Elizabeth is not much cal- 
culated for domeſtic happinefs. | 
Conſcious of my ſecret anxiety, I forbore, 
while Mr. Howard and the reſt of the company 
were preſent, to prolong the ſubject : but find- 
ing myſelf accidentally alone with Mrs. Heath- 
cote, for a quarter of an hour. after dinner, I 
artfully renewed the topic of Lady Elizabeth; 
and ſhe then told me ſhe was intimately con- 
nected with the gentlewoman who had ſuper- 
intended her education as governeſs, ' from 
whence the had drawn the early part of her in- 
formation. Mr. Roatſley, ſaid ſhe, has been 
I know acquainted with the young lady from 
infancy. She was his ſiſter's friend, and had 
often been his own playfellow. It is not im- 
probable therefore that her infantine attachment 
had produced in him a return of affection before 
be went abroad that might partake more of gra- 
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titude than paſſion. It muſt be owned Lady 
Elizabeth has but ill anſwered the fond expecta- 
tions of her family ; and probably he finds him- 
felf diſappointed, after ſeveral years abſence. 
But there is no truſting to report. It is very 
certain however that he has not once viſited at 
Holtenham ſince his arrival; though, owing 
to Lady Mary's indiſpofition, the family only 
paſſed a very few weeks this winter in town. 
They fay Lady Elizabeth is mueh offended at 
the coolneſs of his aſſiduities, and that there is 
a very formidable rival, Sir Edward Sudbury, 
in the way, who is much in favour with her 
Ladyſhip at preſent, but I dare ſay there is no- 
thing in it, | 

All this accounts a little, Sophia, for Cap- 
tain Bradſhaw's infinuations. * 


— — — 
— 


, 


JUNE 12. 

To- day I have ventured to take a ſhort walk, 
and am conſiderably better. We have had 
compliments of enquiry from Lady Macy after 
my health more than once. ; | 
We have been rather uneaſy at not hearing 
from our dear, dear Lady Aubrey all this while; 
and we now find we have had but too much 
reaſon for apprehenſion : alas ! ſhe has had a re- 
lapſe; but thank God not an alarming one. 
She is now, ſbe tells us, in the kindeſt of let- 
ters which we received this morning, quite re- 
covered, and has got Sir William and Lady 
Meredith with her at the caſtle. I find myſelf 
ſettled here, ſays ſhe, much to my ſatis faction. 
The ancient architecture of my abode has nei- 


ther baniſhed light, nor precluded — 


* 
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and I am determined its grandeur ſhall on no 
account be fettered with ſtate or parade. My i 
mind begins to partake of the tranquility 
around me; and I am enabled myſelf to taſte 
that comfort which an oyergrown and other- 
wiſe uſeleſs fortune allows me the privilege of 
diſpenſing to others. But when ſhall my riſing 
fatis faction receive its full completion in the dear 
fociety of my beloved children? when ſhall 1 
again fold them to my heart, and receive, in 
tears of heartfelt pleaſure, a compenſation for 
thoſe of bitterneſs and miſery which have flowed 
with ſueh profuſion from my eyes? I will not 
however ſoften your feeling hearts into a haſty 
compliance with my wiſhes, which. may not 
prove, juſt at this time, wholly convenient to 
ine worthy Mr, Howard,” 1 will truſt to your 
affection to expedite your viſit as ſoon as you 
can, and till I enjoy the happineſs of ſeeing. 
you, do not fear that I am either ſolitary or 
deſponding; no, on the contrary, be aftured 1 
am grateful, contented, and happy; 1 have 
at preſent the pleaſure of Sir Wiltiam and my 
dear aunt's company, who will not leave me 
for ſome time. My doors are never ſhut againſt 
thoſe in my neighbourhood who favour me with 
their viſits, without exacting a ſcrupulous re- 
turn; and my mind is at eaſe while | reſt aſſured 
of the love and attachment of thoſe dear and 
amiable children who ate ſo entirely poſſeſſed of 
mines ; e ON, = 1874. 
Dear and ever valued Lady Aubrey! With 
what delight mall we fulfil our promiſe. Mr. 
Howard's buſineſs will detain him a fortnight. 
longer; but IL have written that if any more 
delays intervene, and my ſiſter continues well, I 
hall undoubtedly make the journey by myſelf. 
= 3 n. KTM. 
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LETTER XVII. 


TO MISS BEAUMONT. 
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g JUNE 15. 


1 WIUL not anticipate, Sophia. But why 
is fortune ſo induſtrious in throwing accidents 
in my way which prove the utmoſt exertion of 
my reſolution ?. 0 
| Yeſterday Miſs Patty Heathcote walked up 
in the morning, to inform us that a ſet of ſtrol- 
ling players had lately arrived in the little village 
near us; that they had fitted up their theatre in 
a barn, where for ſome preceding evenings they 


had performed ſome of the beſt plays, much to 


the ſatisfaction, ſaid ſhe innocently, of very ex- 


ceilent judges; and that as neither ſhe nor her 


. mother had ever ſeen a play, they would take it 


% 


as a prodigicus favour indeed if Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard and I would do them the honour to go 
and make a-party with them. = 

The little girl's 2 while ſhe delivered 


this meſſage, ſparkled with an eagerneſs which 


perſuaded Mr. Howard at once to agree to the 
meaſure, and made me really anxious for its 
ſucceſs; and Fanny, who with the ſedate cha- 


. racter of a ſober married woman preſerves all the 


innocent eagerneſs of ſeventeen, is always ſo 


much delighted with any frolic, that ſhe was 
deſirous of going the inſtant it was propoſed. 


— 
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As the village is ſcarce a mile and an half 


_ diſtant, and it was bright moon light, it was 


agreed that the whole party ſhould walk to and 
from the theatre, concluding that the perfor- 
mance would not detain us very late ; myſelf 
excepted, whom Mr. Howard infiſted on car- 
Tying thither in his little equipage, as walking, 
after my late accident, might prove hurtful, my 
foot, though almoſt well, being ſti} weak. 

Miſs Patty ran full ſpeed down the hill, breath- 
Jeſs with expectation to equip herſelf for the 
play-houſe, and to requeſt that her father and 


, Mother and all the children old enough to ac- 
company them, would afſemble at Hubert Hill 


to dinner, from whence we ſhould all ſet off to- 


gether. | | 


The labours of the toilet are little known in 
the rural world ; and Nature has fo laviſhly 


decked this happy innocent family with roſy 


cheeks, ſparkling cycs, aud fmiling counte- 


- Nances, that they are as unneceſſary as un- 

known. An hour after, we beheld the good 
parſon and his wife aſcending the hill, followed 
dy five of their children; and no maſked ball or 


birth night aſſembly ever occaſioned more en- 
tertainment and delight than did this excurſion 
to our ruſtic theatre. 3 5 
Me ſet off at half paſt four, for the children 
would not ceaſe te lz ing us till we were on foot; 
and having arrived a full hour too ſoon, took 
poſſeſſion of the front bench, which in this play 


_ houſe might be denominated the ſtage boxes, 


being the moſt convenient place in the bara for 


ſeeing the performance. 


We had not been long ſeated, before ſeveral 


gentlemen entered, the moſt of whom by their 
Alreſs appeared to be officers, 


Miſs Patty in- 
| formed 


— 


1 
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formed me they belonged to a company at pre- 


ſent quartered in the village; but as the place 


was but indifferently lighted up it was not eaſy 


immediately to diſtinguiſh their faces. | 
They had not engaged my attention above a 
few moments, when my companion, Miſs Pat- 
ty, aſked mein a whiſper if I did not think that 
gentleman in the dark coloured coat, the hand- 
ſomeſt young man I had ever ſeen ; and turning 
to where ſhe pointed, I beheld Mr. Roatſley 
leaning againſt one of the fide ſcenes, engaged 


in converſation with ſome gentlemen, 


You may eaſily imagine I was in. a tremor ; 


and I had not an inſtant * me to compoſe or 


at 


i. 


N=: 


recollect myſelf, when I perceived Mr. Brad- 
ſhaw. approach him, and gently pulling him by 
the arm, whiſper ſomething in his ear, which 
made him at once change colour and glance his 


| 2 with eagerneſs around the houſe. Captain 


radſhaw juſt then made me a reſpectful bow; 
and his, friend taking the reference of his look, 


inſtantly followed his example, with an expreſ- 
ſion in his countenance of ſatis faction and de- 
light which I fear almoſt conveyed equal plea- 


ſure into mine. He came directly up to me, 
and paid me his compliments with a politeneſs 
not however unmixed with confuſion; while 


on my part, the recollection of Mrs. Hindon's 


letter, the obligation for which my avowed ac- 
knowledgments were due, and the ſecret hu- 
miliating benefit I knew he had intended to be- 
ſtow, threw an awkwardneſs and conſtraint 


over my reception of him which I could not for. 


ſome time either conquer or conceal. 


Happily Mr. Howard immediately joined us; : 
and by addreſſing himſelf to Roatſley, gave me 
| Fry relief. Perceiving I ſeemed at a 


loſs, 


— 


= : 
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loſs, he partly comprehended the cauſe; and 


kind] y paved the way for my acknowledgments 


by entering at once on the ſubjedt. I did my- 


Jelf the pleaſure of writing —— Mr. Roat- 


ey, ſaid he, ſome time ago, but as I have not 
been fayoured with an anſwer 


I ſhould not have failed moſt certainly in ſeiz- 


ing the earlieſt opportunity of acknowledging 
any letter of your's, returned he, had. I been 
conſcious of the favour ; but I have been making 


a little excurſion of late, and having no fixed 
' abode, I ſuppoſe they knew not where to for- 


ward my letters, as I was fo negligent as to 


| leave no orders about them. 


Nay, Sir, . had you really been guilty of any 


omiſſion, no apology was neceſſary to me; for 


1 acted but as amanuenſis to my fair ſiſter : and 


my letter was only intended to expreſs her ac- 


knowledgments added to my own, for the polite 


attention with which you have intereſted your- 


| ſelf in her affairs. 


A deep bluſh overſpread the countenance 
of Mr. Roatſley at this ſpeech, and an embar- 
raſſment took poſſeſſion of his features little in- 
ferior to my own when J added, that he muſt 
have concluded me extremely ungrateful to have 
fo long deferred returning my very ſincere 
thanks, for an obligation which ſhould always 
induce me to coniier myſelf as particularly i in- 


de ted to him. 


His confuſion was now augmented : and bow- 


ing, he ſtammered not a little while, be repeat- 
ei hat pleaſure he muſt receive=how de- 


lighted he muſt-be—and how happy be, ſhould 


think himſelf to be of the malle ſervice to 
Mils r. 


, __He- 


w 
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le then returned to addreſs himſelf to Mr. 
Bradſhaw, as if anxious to change the ſubject; 
and juſt at that inſtant perceiving my ſiſter, for 
whom he had not even enquired, be left me 


to pay his compliments to her; but ſoon re- 


turning, he entered immediately on a new topic, 
enquired how I had amuſed myſelf in the coun- 
try during "the winter, aſked if I could real] 
leave town at that gay ſeaſon without the ſlighte 


regret, and placed himſelf next me, where 


.there happened fortunately to be a vacant ſeat. 
His late confuſion now gave way to a gaiety 
and animation which convinced me that the ce- 
' remony of diſtant and occaſional meetings had 
wot hitherto allowed of that eaſy intimacy: be- 
tween us, which developes without conſtraint 
or diſguiſe the real temper of mind. My con- 
ſcious feelings had always thrown a reſerve over 
my own manner to Mr. Roatſley, which could 
not fail to affect his; but the une d ſatisfac- 
tion of this ſudden rencontre had given to both 
a flow of ſpirits that would not be reſtrained, 
and which while it wholly baniſhed Lady Eliza- 
beth Sedley from my recollection, preſented 
| Roatfſley in a point of view entirely new and 
ſtill more inſinuating. I had before admired 
him as a character of real and unaſſuming dig- 
nity. The amiable ſoftneſs of his addreſs had 
charmed me; and all I faw, and all I heard of 
his. diſpoſition, (however combated at times 


dy pique and diſpleaſure), had ſerved but to aug- 


ment my eſteem. I had conſidered him as ra- 
ther of a grave turn of mind: this evening 
however, the early part of it at leaſt, fully ſa- 
tisfied me of my error. He was not merely in 
good ſpirits, but lively and animated beyond 

meaſure, and his friend Captain Bradſhaw, who 

* joined 
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Joined us, and who really is a very agreeable 


young man, added to the gaiety and life of the 


| The commencement of the play, which by 
the way was King Lear, put a 3 for a 
ſhort time to this general chat. But the per- 
formance was ſo miſerable, that it was im- 
poſſible to pay attention to it, and Mr. Roatſley 
again addrefled himſelf in converfation to me. 
He ſoon recurred to my leaving town, and talked 
of it with the moſt flattering regret.- I ſhall not 
do you the injuſtice to ſuppoſe, ſaid he, that 
poſſeſſing in yourſelf thoſe never-failing. re- 
ſources which give defiance to vapours and ennui, 
you could either endure much regret on leaving 
the mere amuſements of the town, -or ſuffer from 


vacancy or languor on returning to the country; 


but early in March, every thing around is ſo + 
bleak, and the communication between one 
neighbour and another ſo often impeded by bad 
roads or bad weather, that a comfortable, agreea- 
ble ſociety, in which (after all our various ways 


of purſuing pleaſure), it muſt be confeſſed our 


firſt enjoyment conſiſts, is leſs practicable in the 
country than in town; beſides moſt people are 


of that opinion, and the country of courſe muſt 


have been quite deſerted when you arrived in it. 
Ves, anſwered I; but when I retired to Hu- 


bert Hill I was ſo ſingularly ſituated as to carry 


along with me the only friends to whom, at 
leaſt in this part of the world, I can lay claim, 
and they were ſuch as muſt have enlivened and 
endeared the moſt diſmal and uncomfortable 
ſpot. 72 5 | F 8 
After fuch a declaration, I muſt not preſume 


to enquire of whom this enviable party con- 


fitted. | BY”. 4 
e You 
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You ſafely may, ſaid I, ſince my brother and 
ſiſter conſtituted the whole. | 
And is your heart, Miſs Seymour, ſo entirely 
engroſſed by theſe friends, amiable and deſeru- 
ing as they are, that no place is left in it for the 
numbers who muſt have mourned your ab- 
ſence ? | | 

Wher I left London, faid I with a ſudden 
warmth, which the recollection of our forlorn 
ſituation forcibly excited, it contained not one 
human ſoul, who, had they been certain they 
ſhould have beheld me no more, would have en- 
dured one moment's regret. 

The idea was ſo melancholy, that a tear 
ſtarted into my eye, not I'm afraid unſeen by 
Roatſley, for he inſtantly replied Ah! Mis 
Seymour, that is wholly and utterly impoſſible. 
T hoſe who are formed by nature for charming 
their own ſex and enchanting our's, cannot fail 
of converting into friends and admirers. all 
bleſt with the happineſs of their acquaintance, 

This compliment, pronounced in a voice' of 
mixed eagerneſs and ſoftneſs, could not fail to 
confuſe me: and uſable to make a proper reply, 
or to diſclaim a compliment much too flatterin 
even for acknowledgment, I could only reply 
with much heſitation- Oh] Mr. Roatfley, how 
can you poſſibly imagine—beſides you know' I 
am quite a ſtranger in England, | | 

Lovelineſs, continued he in the ſame ſtrain, 
is an object too intereſting to mankind in ge- 
neral to prove a ſtranger in any quarter of the 
globe. Where there are ſouls to feel its influ- - 
ence, it muſt be felt with force and energy irre- 
ſiſtible. | 6 TU 

To this an anſwer was ſtill more impoſſible, 
and I did not attempt it. Finding I was filent— 

Vor. II. H I have 


3 
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I have the pleaſure of conſidering myſelf, ſaid 
he, after a pauſe, as your firſt Engliſh ac- 
quaintance. Will you not then allow me the 
Inexpreſhble happineſs of a place in this envied 
liſt of your friends? Be aſſured I ſhall yield to 
none in the intereſt I hold in your welfare. 
The warmth of his expreſſions, and ftill more 
the eagerneſs of his countenance, covered me 
with bluſhes, and I could only reply by a ſlight 
bow of acknowledgment, I took courage at 
length to add, that the obligations I owed him 
ſufficiently proved his claim to be conſidered in 
that light. | | | 
This converſation naturally led him, with a 
gaiety that ſoon baniſhed my conſcious confu- 
ſion, to mention the circumſtances of our firſt 
meeting, from which, by an eaſy tranſition, he 
proceeded to talk upon many intereſting topics. 
In the courſe of this diſcourſe,] was not a little ſur- 
Priſed to hear himi mention Lord Belmont's name 
more than once with the moſt unconſcious inge- 
nuouſneſs, and found myſelf ſtill more bewildered 
when I perceived he ſeemed even defirous of 
drawing from me every c:xrcumſtance relating to 
my situation abroad that he could contrive, 
without an appearance of impertinent curioſity, 


to obtain. 5 
Various were the particulats into which he had 


the addreſs, tho” with the utmoſt politeneſs, to 


penetrate. I was aſtoniſhed and confounded by 
his behaviour, yet | fti}] remained convinced 
that his ignorance was feigned: and while I 
anſwered imply and naturally to all his enqui- 
ries, pride made me diſdain io force him to an 


explanation, which muſt detect his duplicity, 
and cover him with contuſion. 


At 
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At length—your accent is ſo little defective, 
Miſs Seymour, ſaid he, that it is difficult for 
me to believe you never were in England till 
now. a 

I left it ſo very young, replied I, that I have 
not the moſt diſtant recollection of ever having 
been in it. | hd 

Having quitted it ſo very early, is equivalent 
to your never having been in it, But | always 
underſtood, Miſs Seymour, that France had 
had the honour of your birth. _ 

Aſtoniſhed, and entirely off my guard at this 
ſpezch, I involuntarily exclaimed Good Hea- 
vens | Mr. Roatſley, how can you ſay ſo? Is 
it poſſible you can affect this ignorance, 

lgnorance! repeated he. Little as I have 
had the happineſs of enjoying your company, 
and ſhort as has been the period of our ac- 
quaintance, it is not ſutpriting that I ſhould be 
ignorant of this as well as of 2 thouſand other 
circumſtances into which | have never had the 
preſumption to enquire, however anxious my 
deſire of information has been, 

Are you indeed (ſerious, cried I; for inex- 
plicable as it appeared, I now perceived that all 
was as yet a ſecret to him. 

Never more fo than at this moment. But 
why ſhould it aſtoniſh you lo much? Is it not 
the natural conſequence of : 

Becauſe, cried 1, int-rrupting him, I have 
believed till this inſtant that you were as per- 
fectly well informed of every circumſtance of 
my birth and education as the molt intimate of 
my friends can be, or as I myſelf am, 

My ignorance, be aſſured, anſwered he, has 
reſulted neither from want of anxiety nor 'want 
of exertion to obtain information; but ſimply 
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that from your recent arrival in this country your 

circle of acquaintance was not extenſive, and 
none ſeemed more in the ſecret than myſelf, 
Miſs Seymour cannot ſuppoſe that where ſhe 
appeared ſhe could remain diſregarded and un- 
noticed. Various were the accounts relating to 
her that reached my ears; but they were uni- 
formly vague and unſatisfactory, and | am con- 
vinced void of foundation. Since however the 
fate of my enquiries appears to you ſo extraor- 
dinary, I hope you will not think my earneſt re- 
queſt of an explanation too preſuming. Under 
the happy title juſt now granted me may | dare 


Po 


to venture on ſuch a demand? 

Amazement, ſatisfaction, and a variety of 
other emotions, at once ſo powerfully aſſailed 
me, that for a few moments I could not ar- 
ticulate ; and grew fo ſuddenly pale, that Koat- 
ſley haſtily applied to Miſs Patty for her ſmelling 
bottle; who, extremely frightened, was about 
to have alarmed my ſiſter and the reſt of the 

arty, had I not recollected myſelf, and aſſured 
2 my indiſpoſition was ſlight and already gone 
off. To any other perſon my countenance 
might have diſcovered that my ſpirits wete more 
affected than my health; but engroſſed with the 
novelty of the performance, which had now 
advanced to the beginning of the ſecond at, my 
young companion had not given the ſlighteſt at- 
tention to our converſation, and having been 
often told I ſuppoſe that fine ladies were vapou- 
riſh and hyſterical, did not ſeem either ſuſpicious 
or ſurpriled. yy 

Far otherwiſe were the concluſions of Mr, 
Roatiley. Shocked and confounded, he began 
to appiebend a myſtery, to unrave] which he 
had not received the ſlighteſt hint or afliſtance. 
I am 
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Tam in the agonies of the moſt painful ſuſpenſe, 
faid he after a pauſe : but ſince the ſubject is ſo 
diſtreſſing, I am contented, nay even eager to 
remain in ignorance, . . 

Vou ſhall be informed of every thing you may 

deſire to know, ſaid I, when I found myſelf a 

little recovered ; but at preſent all explanation 
is impoſſible. A few words will not ſuflice ; 
and even if they ſhould, I am incapable myſelf 
of entering on the ſubject. >. 

From whom then, will you allow me to ex- 
pect it? | 

From my brother, Mr. Howard. He will tel! 
you all, 

AI repeated he, ſtil] more con founded. The 
ſolemnity of the phraſe almoſt alarms me, 
The entrance of a large party of gentlemen 
and ladies juſt at this inſtant created a noiſe and 
buſtle which carried our eyes to the door. 
Good God l excl4imed Roatſley in a tone of 
vexation; and | inſtantly diſcovered Lady Mar 
Lawrence, her niece Lady Elizabeth, Mit | 
Dudley, and in ſhort the whole party at Hol- 
tenham, (Lady Linroſe and Miſs Lucy Dudley 
excepted), eſcorted, by Sir Edward Sudbury and 
ſeveral other young men. 

As we had taken poſſeſſion of the front bench, 
fears for ſo many people occaſioned ſome con- 
fuſion. That on which we were placed could 
not contain above one half of the ladies, it 
being already more than half filled ; and though 
the one behind was almoſt empty, having been 
purpoſely kept for the more fathivnable part of 

the audience, they ſeemed to diſdain occupying 
it, and ſtood ſome time very civilly expteſſing 
their diſappointment aloud with the expeRation 


that our party would riſe and give them place. 
This 
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This act of - politeneſs, however, we had no 
ſort of intention of performing. Indeed, for 
myſelf, the haughty preſumption of their beha» 
viour would have deterred me from taking any 
Reps towards their accommodation ; but at pre- 
ſent the unexpected appearance of Lady Eliza- 
beth, who for an hour before had not once ob- 
truded on my mind, now wholly baniſhed that 
pleaſing ſatisfaction and inward complacency 
which the knowledge that, Roatſley had not yet 
deſerted us diffuſed over my feelings. I was 
funk and diſpirited, and not in the leaſt diſpoſed 
to be civil and attentive to any of this faſhiona- 
ble fet, Lady Mary excepted, who came up to 
my ſiſter, and addreſſed us with her uſual good 
breeding and affability. 3 

Miſs Dudley, a few minutes after ſhe en- 
tered, perceiving her_ brother, who had riſen to 
pay his re ſpects to the ladies, immediately called 
out—Lord brother, when did you arrive in thts 
part of the world ? | 

Only laſt night, returned he. I came to 
ſpend a few days with Bradſhaw at his quarters, 
and he brought me hither for the purpoſe of en- 
couraging thefe poor people, I did not expect 
to find ſo much good company, nor to meet with 
ſo many of my friends. | 

Nay, anſwered ſhe, we. never ſhould have 
thought of coming to this poor little place, 
which muſt be a fad, ſtupid affair, but it ſeems 
the man who dignifies himſelf with the title of 
manager, prayed Lady Mary ſo hard to patro- 
nize them, that out of mere compaſſion ſhe be- 
ſpoke the play, and inſiſted we ſhould all attend 
her. | , 
LadyElizabeth juſt then advancing, exclaimed 


in a tone of impatience loud enough to be _— 
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all over the houſe—Lard;- only think of theſe 
people having taken our places; and preſently 
perceiving me—how do you do, Miſs Sey- 
mour? cried ſhe with a careleſs air; and wich- 
out waiting a reply, continued in my hearing 
to expreſs. her wonder, what the people could 
mean. "Bn | 
Her harangue was all at once interrupted by 
the unexpected fight of Mr. Roatſley, who cane 
forward to pay her his compliments. I watch - 
ed what effect this ſudden meeting might pro- 
duce in the countenances of both, and” re- 
marked that they mutually reddened extremely at 
the rencontre; but while Roatſſey addretl:d 
himſelf to her with a teſpectful but diſtant air, 
her manner to him appeared to betray an over 
acted diſplay of dignity and reſerve. dhe reco- 
vered her little embarraſſment very ſpeedily * 
however; for ſhe immediately recurred to her 
ſcornful expreſſions of ſurprite, and repeated her 
complaints to him, who politely offered her the 
plate he had juſt quitted by me. 

No, cried the careleſoly, I can't be divided 
from my party. © | 

Had your Ladyſhip engaged places? ſaid 
he. 

O Lord, no. How ſhould one think of ſuch 
a thing in ſuch a place as this ! But when the 
people came to ſolicit us to go, they told us the 
firſt bench ſhould be reſerved for any people. of 
faſhion who might take it into their heads to 
come, and behoid all the parſons wives and 
daughters I believe in the country have aſſemb- 
led to take poſſeſſion of the only tolerable places 

in the barn. | 
_  Roatfley looked by no means pleaſed at this 
rude ſpeech, which he knew I could not but 
overhear, and replied with quickneſ But as 
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your Ladyſhip can't ſuppoſe any of the ladies 
will give up their ſeats, I would adviſe you to 
accept of mine. 2 
Mr. Howard and the good Doctor having by 
this time riſen to accommodate the company, 
and placed ſome of the children behind, room 
was at length made for them; and by this ar- 
rangement Roatſley was once more placed next 
me, with Lady Elizabeth on his other hand. 

Her Ladyſhip choſe not to favour me with any 
further notice during the remainder of the even- 
ing; and Miſs Dudley, who did not even afford 
me the civility of a diſtant bow, ſat with her 
eyes fixed on the ſpot wherè her brother was 
placed, whom ſhe examined with an aſpect of 

- ſuch ill humour and diſpleaſure, every time he 
addreſſed himſelf to me, that I felt beyond 
meaſure uneaſy. | 

She had not the ſmalleſt reaſon, however, to 
dread or even to ſuſpect any aſſiduity on his part 
towards me; for his behaviour was now totally 
changed. He looked grave, thoughtful, and 
abſorbed. The little he ſaid was forced and 
conſtrained; and his attentions were divided 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs equally be- 
tween Lady E1 zabeth and myſelf. 

Her admirer, or rather her attendant, Sir 
Edward, under pretence of avoiding to crowd 
her, inſiſted on relinquiſhing a place her Lady- 
ſhip had procuied ham immediately behind her, 
and teized me not a little, (for it muſt be owned 

IJ was not in the beſt humour), by ſtanding at - 
my fide with his uſual ſolicitude, and entering 
into converſation with me. I was Jeſs than ever 
in a mood for liſtening to him, particularly as I 
obſerved that Roatſley lent an attentive ear to all 


that paſſed between us: the purport of which 
®. con- 
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conſiſted in much anxiety in regard to mv ac- 
cident, and at length in an explicit but diffident 
requeſt that I would allow him the honour” of 
viſiting me at Hubert Hill, and would favour 
him with an introduction to Mr. -Howard, 
whom he ſaid he had never been fo fertunate as 
to meet at Mrs, Hindon's. 
' The recollection of his behaviour on a certain 
occaſion, rendered a refuſal, or even an evaſion 
of this demand, impoſſible, though the un- 
bounded ſatis faction he teſtihed on my compli- 
ance, made me ſpeedily apprehend that | ought 
not to have conſented, and induced me to fear I 
had granted more than I deſigned by the intro- 
duction. | 
He and Mr. Roatfley ſeemed intimately ac- 
quainted. Between the acts they joined each 
other, and continued in earneſt converſation 
and from the gravity of the one countenance, 
and the too apparent exultation of the other, I 
could not avoid ſuſpecting that Sir Edward was 
confefling his ſanguine expectations to his friend. 
You ſri: at my_vanity, Sophia ; but the at- 
tentions of this young man are ſo pointed and 
undiſguiſed, that they attract univerſal approba- 
tion wherever I meet him; though my manner, 
(uniformly as reſerved as good breeding will 
allow it to be), teſtifies as plainly as words al- 
moſt could do, how litt« t am gratified by his 
notice. 
Lady Elizabeth, deprived of the devoirs of 
one admirer, and not much ſoothed by the cold 
politeneſs of another, laviſhed all her ſmiles, 
good humour, and condeſcenſion, upon a young 
man of a very ſingular appearance, who fat on 
her left hand, and who ſeemed ſo entirely to a- 
tone for the neglect of the others, that 1 per- 
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ceived her ſuppoſed partiality to Sir Edward was 
merely the indiſcriminate love of flattery and ad- 
mitation. Her preſent lover, (for ſuch his aſſi- 
duities evidently confeſſed him to be), I was in- 
formed poſſeſſed a ſplendid fortune, and was of 
diſtinguiſhed rank, but his name J have forgot. 
He was dreſſed in the common ſtile of a groom 
or horſe-jockey, and his hair, cut ſhort behind, 
hung about his ears with a negligence which be- 
trayed not only diſreſpect for the company, but 
a total diſiegard both of cleanlineſs and pro- 
priety; yet an air of conſcious conſequence, 
and a very handſome figure, which he tried in 
vain to diſguiſe, betrayed his latent import- 
ance. He ſeemed poſſeſſed of exuberant ſpirits ; 
for his Lordſhip and Lady Elizabeth, by their 
talking and laughing, gave great offence and oc- 
caſioned much diſturbance to the ruſtic part of 


the audience, who were not ſo refined as to deſ- 
piſe the performance, but on the contrary en- 


joyed it with all the reliſh of novelty. 
The actors indeed were fo miſerably bad, that 
the whole exhibition had infinitely more the ap 


| 3 of the Comic than of the Tragic 


Iuſe; and attending to it was fo little inter- 


ſting, and in my ſituation of mind ſo impoſſible, 
that | ought not to blame her Ladyſhip for en- 


deavouring to draw an.uſements ' from another 
channel, cſpecially as I myſelf fullowed her ex- 
ample moſt part of the evening; but there was 
at unfeeling and unpardonable indelicacy in 
teſt. fying wi.h ſo little diſguiſe the ridicule which 


| the pœor people who were labouring for our a- 


muſement excited, and the burſts of ungover- - 
nable laughter, and ſevere raillery, that reached 
their ears. from this polite party, was a mortifi- 


cation in which 1 would not for worlds have 


joined. 
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ined. I had the ſatisfaction of perceiving that 
Roatſley was equally ſhocked at their behaviour: 
and not only applauded wherever any particular 
expectation of approbation was betrayed, but 
engaged all the gentlemen round him to dtown, 
by every teſtimony of ſatisfaction, the hifling 
with which Lady Elizabeth's gay admiret fre- 1 
quently aſſailed the performers. p<; Fi 
All particular converſation was at an end be- „ 
tween Roatſley and me from the moment ofß BK 1 
Lady Elizabeth's appearance; and that which 1 
had preceded her entrance, by perplexing and ins 
engrofling us, had mutually unfitted us for diſ- _— 
courſing on thoſe little trifles that uſually preſent 
themſelves as topics of general diſcuſſion. He 
6 ſeemed fo evidently oppreſſed with ſomething - 


. 
1 


1 


So 


that lay uneaſily on his mind, that I could not 
poſſibly conclude mere curioſity to have excited 
an impreſſion ſo apparently unſurmountabie ; 
and ſoothed and gratitied as I had been in the be 
ginning of the evenipg, 1 foun began io ſuſpect 
that he regarded with pain and diſpleaſure the 
coquetry of Lady Elizabeth's behaviour. He 
often fixed his eyes upon her for ſome moments 
together with a look of ſcrutiny and inveſtiga- 
tion, ſeemed to watch every word and movement 
that eſcaped her, and though he feldom addreſſed 
| himſelf to her, to me he attended itil} leſs. tle 
appeared indeed wholly abſorbed by his own re- 

K flections ; and ſcarce could I trace the fame in- 
ſinuating manner, which but one half hour be- 
fore had delighted me ſo much. Ez 

| I he pain of this obſetvation, which ſtrength- 

8 ened every moment, convinced me I had been 
| unconſciouſly deluding mytelf with falſe and # 
chime al hopes. it Lady clizabeth was it 14 
different to him, wity did her conduct, {6 c +3 
| | dentiy 
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gently affect and diſpleaſe him; if his chains 
were heavy and his heart unconcerned, her pre- 
ſent conduct was preciſely what he ought to have 
defired and enjoyed; and if his eager profeſſions 
of regard and friendſhip for me were as warm 
and potent as | wiſhed them, whence came this 
ſudden languor and reſerve, when by an act of 
confidence I:was about to give him a proof of 
my eſteem? 3 

There was but one way of ſolving theſe in- 
conſiſtencies, and it was blindneſs not to per- 
ceive it; involved in an engagement, with the 
ſplendid advantages of which probably he was 
himſelf dazzled, he had refolved to purſue the 
path fo anxiouſly pointed out to him by his fa- 
mily, while the folly and inſipidity of the object 
of his vows, without operating fo violently as 
to deter him from his purpoſe, ſhocked his ſeel- 
ings and opened his eyes to the dangers of fut- 
filling it. | | 
Theſe reflections only ſerved to ſhew me that 
redoubled exertjotis were required: to fortify my 
mind againſt the weakneſs of my heart; and 1 
began to ferm a ſecret plan of mental rigour 
which I flattered my {elf muſt in time reſtore the 
tranquillity I had loſt, | ; 

Sufficient time was given me for theſe good 
reſolutions ; for Sir Edward on the one hand 
had been called away by Mr. Bradſhaw, and 
Roatfley on the other preſerved his determined 
ſilence ſo reſolutely, that J had no apprehenſion 
of any interruption. The return of the former, 
however, at length forced me to give a con- 
- ſtrained attention to his converſation ; but find- 
ing that to affect a gaiety foreign to my feelings 
was beyond n:caſure irkſome. and inſupportable 
in my preſent frame of mind, yet conſcious * | 

Could 
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could not too ſoon drive from my thoughts a 
crowd of flattering retroſpections, which ſome- 

times for an inſtant baniſhed my deſpondency 
and occaſioned a new conflict, 1 
as an eſcape both from Sir Edward and myſelf, 
to lend an ear to the play, the pathetic beauties 
of which not even the miſerable deficiencies of 
the performers could wholly obſcure. 

The player who appeared in the character of 
Glofter, happened to be in fact blind; a cir- 
cumſtance which, as his voice was good and his 
action much ſuperior to that of his companions, 
rendered him an intereſting and moſt melancholy 
object. In the fourth act, when the unexpected 
meeting between Gloſter and his ſon takes 
place, tbe pathos and feeling with which the 
unhappy father exclaimed 


h dear ſon Edgar 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath! 
Might | but live to /a thee” in my ' touch, 
I'd fay I had eyes again— 


affected me ſo poignantly, that I could not com- 
mand my tears. Tn this however I was not ſin- 
gular ; for I perceived Roatſley equally ſoftened : 
nothing indeed could be more mournful than 
the ſcene before us, nor could any ſound have 
appeared more inhuman than a loud and childiſh 
fit of laughter, which juſt at that inſtant burſt 
from Lady Elizabeth. Good Heavens ! cried 
{he to her admirer, if the people an't crying. 
Nay that is too ridiculous indced, Pray do 
look, Mr. Roatſley, turning to him—pray for 
God's ſake obſerve the tears; how ſoſt and 
pretty all this is. | 
He gave her no reply ; but regarding me for 
a moment, who on this occaſion was the par- 
ticular | 


I 
* 


* 5 
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ticular object of her obſervation and ridicule, a fi gh 


eſcaped him that ſeemed to be vented from the 
heart, and he again ſet himſelf to liſten to the 
play with the anxiety of a perſon who wiſhed to 
avoid all interruption. 

When all was concluded, Mr. Bradſhaw came 
up and enquired how I had been entertained. 
The performance on the whole, ſaid he, was ſuch 
as might have been expected, but that little 
ſtroke of Gloſter's was truly pathetic. 

Lady Elizabeth, who did not diſtinctly hear 
what he ſaid, choſe to join in the converſation, 


though ſhe continued to preſerve towards me the 


ſame contemptuous diſregard, and demanded of 
what he was talking ? 

T was mentioning to Miſs Seymour, cried 
he, the circumſtance of the poor fellow who 


177 ed Gloſter. 


h yes! cried ſhe, inconſiderately, I never 
laughed ſo much in my life. 
It is an excellent jeſt to the poor blind devil, 


returned he ſarcaſtically, to be deprived of 


fight;" and being conſtrained in that diſmal - 


Rate to make ſuch exertions for ſubſiſtence is a 
ſtill better one. 


Lord 1 don't mean ſo, for that certainly muſt 


be quite dreadful to be ſure; only I was vaſtly 

amuſed ſeeing the people pretend to c:y, when 

1 . undoubtedly the whole affair was more like a 
farce than any thing elſe, 


There is Roatſley; returned Mr. Bradſhaw, 
who appears as much dejected as if he had been 
weeping the tender woes of Belvidera when per- 
formed by the inimitable Mrs. Siddons, and 
Miſs Seymour too looks not only as if ſhe had 
*been crying, but as if ſhe could cry for an 

our, to come. 
| | I merely 
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I merely look as if 1 was fatigued, and half | 


aſleep, cried I. p 
How unfortunate muſt I be in my choice of 
topics, anſwered he with a ſmile; for twice 


have I endured the mortification of learning from 
Miſs Seymour's lips that I had ſet her aſleep. 


Pray are you half aſleep too, cried he, turning to 
Roatſley, are you infected with Miſs Seymour's 
lethargic diſorder ? Indeed if J may be allowed, 
ir his voice), we ap. from appearances, 

ſhould pronounce you affected with ſimilar 
ſymptoms. 


This ſpeech, pronounced with an expreſſion 


of the moſt cruel archneſs, and of which I did 
not loſe a ſyllable, hurt me ſeverely, Fhe moſt 
painful confuſion dyed my cheeks, and 1 had not 
courage for ſome moments to look up, leſt I 
ſhould encounter the eyes of Roatſley; and I 
believe he was equally confounded and embar- 
raſſed, for he made no anſwer, and a ſhort ſilence 
ſucceeded, which was beyond meaſure awkward 


And diſtreſſin 0 


I his was . interrupted by Bradſhaw, who 
appeared rather 40 have enjoyed than regretted 
the mutual confuſion he had occaſioned, Miſs 
Scymour, cried he, I was extremely forry I was 


obliged to leave Holtenham without having the 


happineſs of again ſeeing you. I wiſhed mueh 
to enquire how you had reited, and longed par- 


' ticularly to know of you if you had diſcovered 


the ſolution of the enigma I gave you to un- 


riddle. 5 
[have even forgot that you gave me any enig- 


ma to ſolve, iaid 1; and as 1 raiſed my eyes to 


anſwer him wiih as much indifference as I could 

aliume, L perceived Roatiley's eyes were fixed on 

my eee with an expreſſion of earneſt penetra- 
* 5 


tion 
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tion that wholly diſconcerted me; happily, how. 
ever, my ſiſter, from whom by the accidental 
change of. places I had been ſeparated juſt then 
N Buy and ſome previous conſultation in 
7 to our mode of departure relieved me 
from, further perſecution. ' __ ke 
The evening, though a little cool, was plea- 
ſant, and walking, had I been able for it, was 
the method of travelling I ſhould have preferred; 
but my ſoſter, who, in her rural ſituation retains 
the embers of latent vanity, was much pro- 
voked by the contempt and haughty inſolence 

ich which our bumble party had been treated 
— the proud train from Holtenham, and was 
not a hc mortified at the idea of being obliged 
to find her way through a crowd of powdered 
footmen and 4 07 Bev equipages to go home 
on foot with the Parſon and his wife: while this 
faſhionable company were leaving the ruſtic 

heatre with as much eclat and parade as had 
attended their entrance, followed by all the gay 
male patt of the audience. She therefore de- 
termined: to remain till the laſt, and whiſper- 
ingly informed me of the Treaſon ; though Mr. 
Howard and the good Doctor, who were far 
from ſuſpecting this plan, urged her to be gone, 
as it began to grow late, and there was no ap- 
parent reaſon for delay. 

Poor Fanny, aſhamed to confeſs this ſpark of 
ſecret pride, which would have appeared wholly 
incomprehenſible to the one, and perhaps rather 
abſurd to the other, was put to great difficulties 
in order to compleat her project; but ſhe was 
reſolved to ſave herſelf this little humiliation if 
poſſible, Mrs. Heathcote's care for herſelf and 
children, gave her likewiſe much pain. - The 
good woman wrapt them all carefully up in 

- 4 | large 
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large thick cloaks and handkerchiefs brought for 
the purpoſe, till they exactly reſembled Ruſſian 
boots in the prints of travellers; and beſought 
Fanny in a voice loud enough to be heard all over 
the houſe, to make herſelf warm, for walling 
home in the night air was extremely apt to give 
teople colds ; and indeed Mrs. Howard, though 
this cloak is old and a little worn out, it is thick 
and comfortable, and I wiſh you would allow 
me to wrap it round you. 

All this was the more ſevere on poor Fanny's 

irritable feelings, as Lady Mary's carriage, 
which had occalioned her ſome little delay, juſt 
then being announced, her Ladyſhip in paſſing 
ſtopped to bid her good night; and Lady Eliza- 
beth following, eſcorted by her gay admirer, 
looked with a ſmile of ridicule hut half ſup- 
preſſed, at the appearance of our companions. 
_ + Roatſley, who had been called away by his 
ſiſter, had returned but a moment before: but 
perceiving Lady Mary unattended, again left 
me to conduct her to her carriage, having firſt 
beſought the honour of ſeeing me to mine, and 
requeſted that I would not depart till his return, 
This circumſtance rendered me fully as anxious 
as my ſiſter to delay our going, while I was no 
leſs aſhameg to acknowledge the cauſe. 

My dear, cried Mr. Howard to Fanny on 
coming up to us, for Heavens ſake let us be 
gone. We ſhall loſe the advantage of the moon 
if we are not directly on foot. It is already on 
its decline. a - 

I was filent; and ſhe only replied b in 
ſhe ſhould go preſently, OY 11150 F 

Unconſcious of our ſecret views, he could 
only attribute to a childiſh defire of outſtayin 
the company, our unwillingneſs to depart, — 


inſiſted 
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inſiſted on ſetting off immediately with me, 
leaving his wife under the care of the good 
Parfon, with whoſe family ſhe was to walk 
home. | "I 

My ſiſter, much pleaſed with this plan, which 
left her motions in her own power, urged me 
to go; and fevere as it was to leave the houſe 
before Roatſley's return, before he had finally 
adjuſted at what time and in what place he was 
to receive the communication ſo much deſired, 
I was abſolutely conſtrained to allow Sir Edward 
to lead me to the little carriage. Had | been per- 
fectly unconfcious of any ſecret intereſt beyond 
that anxiety which 1 felt in common with my 
fiſter to be on terms of intimacy with a relation 
ſo amiable, I ſhould undoubtedly have ac- 
quainted Mr. Howard with my wiſh to remain, 
and acknowledged the cauſe ; but the particu- 
lars were too long for immediate diſcuſſion at 
that moment, and on that ſpot, where Sir Ed- 
ward never for an inſtant left my fide: afraid 
therefore to difcover an eagerneſs too keen, eſ- 
pecially before Mr. Bradſhaw, of whoſe animad- 
verſions I was extremely apprehenſive, | per- 
mitted Mr. Howard in ſilence to place himſelf 
by me, and we drove off. 

On ſtepping in, I perceived by the glare of 
the flambeau, Roatſley in earneſt converſation 
with. Lady Elizabeth at the window of Lady 
Mary's carriage, and he ſtill ſtood in the ſame 
place when | loſt ſight of him. | 

When we got home, Fanny being longer in 
making her appearance than we expected, Mr, 
Howard grew at length uneaſy, and went 
himſelf to ſee after the walking party. F mg 
_ myſelf alone, | threw myſelf on a chair, an 
giving way to a train of reflections which alter- 
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nately ſoothed and tormented me, I indulged 
unconſciouſly in a fit of muſing which ſoftened 
rather than relieved me. 

But I haſtily conclude this letter, having an 
2 8885 opportunſty of ſending it to my So- 
phia. 
N | Adieu. 

H. SEYMOUR. 


LETTER XIX. 


TO Miss BEAUMONT. 


JUNE 16. 


Os ty dear friend, my aſtoniſhment and 
joy are unſpeakable. 1 had remained alone 
about half an hour, my mind diſtracted with a 
thouſand thoughts, when I was rouſed from my 
reverie by hearing the great door below open; 
and condemning mylelf ſeverely for a gratifi- 
cation ſo weak, dangerous, and improper, 14 
haſtily tried to compoſe my features, and roſe 1 
to meet the company; when inſtead of the + 
Heathcote family whom I had expected, Mc. we 
Howard and my ſiſter entered, attended - con- j | 

ceive my aſtoniſhment Sophia—by 6 it 
himſelf. 7 
After diſregarding your promiſe of waiting 
my return, Miſs Seymour, cried he, probably WW 
ou did not expect I ſhould fo ſoon make my ap- 1 
beate to reproach you: but though I ym 1 
ve 
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I have ſome engagement or other with Bradſhaw 
this evening, I found myſelf quite unable to 
withſtand Mrs. Howard's kind and preſſing invi- 
tation to ſup here. The remembrance of the de- 
lightful evening I fpent at Dover (which | ſhall 
ever regard as one of the happieſt of my life) 
renders the temptation wholly irreſiſtible. » 
His appearance did indeed agitate and ſur- 
priſe me beyond meaſure ; nor could | conjec- 
ture how it had taken place, at ſuch an hour ard 
at a juncture ſo unexpected, till Fanny in a low 
voice contrived to inform me, that in purſuance 
of her projected plan of operations ſhe had defer- 
red leaving the theatre as long as with propriety 
ſhe could, and indeed | ſuſpect rather longer; for 
ſhe owned all the ladies were gone and only a 
few {traggling gentlemen continued to ſaunter 
about. Captain Bradſhaw, however, ſtill kept 
by ber ſide ; and Roatfley returning, heard with 
evident marks of diſappointment that I was al- 
r 
Perceiving my ſiſter's unaccountable delay, 
he naturally concluded that her carriage was 
not arrived, and politely aſked leave to fee after 
it Fanny, more and more embarraſſed, now 
beheld the total defeat of all her ſectet ſchemes 
to avoid detection, and was at length obliged to 
confeſs that as the way was To very bort and the 
night ſo very pleaſant, ſhe thought waKing by 
' far. the moſt agreeable or +4 retutning; after 
ahich declaration wiſhing Roatſley a haſty good 
night, in hopes ſhe ſhould get rid of all the 
entlemen, the quickly led the way, accom- 
nied; added the in a tone of chagrin, by poor 
Me- Heathcote and the five children, all 
wrapt up like ſo many Egyptian mummies. 
- . Roatfley however, with a politeneſs natu ft“ 
to him, followed, and offering bis arm, 8 
0 
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ſhe would allow him the pleaſure of eſcorting 
her part of the way. With great civility and 4 
profuſion of thanks, Mrs. Howard made violent 
reſiſtance; but in vain; Roatſley made his 
point good, and had attended her as far as the 
bottom of the hill when they were met, by Mr. 
Howard, who could do no leſs you know than 
requeſt that he would walk forward and partake 
of a family ſupper at Hubert Hill. To this, 
after ſome heſitation, he conſented; and the 
parſon's family, having ſeen Fanny ſafe under 
her huſband's protection, very opportunely 
choſe to excuſe themſelves from accompanying 
her farther, and jumped one after another over 
the ſtyle which leads through the fields to the 
parſonage. | 

You cannot eaſily conceive, Sophia, after 
the train of ideas which had preceded his ap- 
pearance, how ſingular and extraordinary it 
now appeared, when | recolle&ed what pique 
and diſpleaſure his ſilence to Mr. Howard's let» 
ter had a few days before occaſioned me. I 
could ſcarce believe he was now at Hubert Hill; 
and when I contraſted his preſent flow of ſpirits 
with his dejected aſpect two hours before, every 
thing appeared myſterious and unaccountable, 

Were my dear, dear Sophia now preſent, - 
ſaid 1 to myſelf more than once during the 
evening, ſhe would confeſs that blind partiality 
has not guided my pen in my repreſen'ation of 
this amiable young man. 

When our repaſt was concluded, Mr. How- 
ard and Fanny, charmed to perceive their gueſt ' 
to all appearance fully as much pleaſed with 
their company as they were delighted with his, 
both joined in entreating him to accept of a bed 
here. To, this ſome ſlight objections in regard 


to 
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to inconyenience were on his part made, and 


eaſily overruled by the good lady of the manſion, 
who propoſed diſpatching Dubois to the village 
with orders to his ſervants. and an apology to 
Mr. Bradſhaw ; and in ſhort he at length com- 
plied. The wine and fruits being placed on a 
ſmall table before us, all ceremony and form 
ſeemed entirely diſcarded ; and we chatted to- 
gether with a ſocial familiarity and cheerfulneſs, 
which a long ſeries of occaſional meetings in 
town could never have produced. We were all 
in uncommon ſpirits; and Fanny, in the gid- 
dineſs of her mirth, let ſeveral little ſallies of 
naivete eſcape her which ſeemed extremely to 
pleaſe and amuſe her viſitor. Chance has hi- 
therto ſo contrived it, that my ſiſter has ſeldom 


or never been much the object of Mr. Roatſley's 


attention; but he appeared this night to regard 


ber in a point of view wholly new, and entered 


with much reliſh into the natural ſimplicity of 
her character. 8 . 

As yet, however, nothing had been hinted 
relating to the propoſed explanation. Had 
Roatſley been tete a tete with any of the com- 
pany, doubtleſs it would have been an eaſy mat- 
ter to have led to the ſubject; but while the 


whole family were met together, to have en- 


quired iuto particulars which from the agitation 
1 had betrayed he could not but naturally con- 
clude” were of a very delicate nature, I doubt 
not muſt have appeared a preſumption for 
which he could not ſummon reſolution, Whol- 
ly unſuſpicious beiides how nearly he was h:m- 
elf intereſted in the tale, all he could poſſibly 
conjecture in regard to what he was to learn 
muit have been, chat in gratitude for the obliga- 
tion he had procured me, I thought it incum- 
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bent he ſhould be made acquainted with certain 


circumſtances of my ſituation which he had rea- 


ſon to apprehend might prove a painful and not 
improbably a mortifying communication. 

Silent therefore he continued on this topick, 
tho' moſt amuſing and agreeable on a thouſand 


others, till my ſiſter and-1,-retired, which was 
not till after one in the morning, an hour un- 


heard of in the ſober annals of Hubert Hill. 


I did not ſhut my eyes for many hours after 


went to bed. The diſtant murmur of the 


two gentlemen's voices below, who did not ſe- 

parate till almoſt ſun rife, engaged my conſtant. 

attention; and a thouſand conjectures and re- 
flections relating to the ſubject of their conver- 

| ſation, entirely baniſhed al inclination to reſt 


till about my uſual time of riſing, which at this 


ſeaſon is ſeldom after ſix. I then ſlept for a 


couple of hours; but finding it ſo late when I 


awoke, I haſtily roſe, and had but juſt finiſhed 


dreſſing, when Mr. Howard tapped at my 
chamber door requeſting me to follow him into 
my ſiſter's dreſſing room. 

[mpatient beyond meaſure to learn the ſub- 
ſtance of laſt night's converſation, I flew rather 
than run into the room, where I found Fanny 
almoſt as eager as myſelf. 

Mr. Howard then related circumſtantially 
and minutely every word that had paſſed. 

The moment we had left the parlour, Roatſ- 
ley addreſſing himſelf to Mr, Howard, faid— 
to you, my dear Sir, I think it muſt be wholly 
unneceſſary to obſerve that to be but once in 
company with the amiable Mrs. Howard and 


her ſiſter without feeling the warmeſt intereſt 


in their happineſs aud the moſt anxious ſolici- 


tude to promote it to the utmoſt, is ſcarce pol- 
| ſible ; 
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ſible ; that I have experienced the truth of this 
remark, I hope you do me the juſtice to believe, 

Four conduct, Sir, interrupted Mr, How- 
ard (to whom I had hinted the taſk that was 
likely to devolve upon him) fully evinces the 
warmth of your benevolence, and claims the 
juſt gratitude of all this family. "HRP." 

Talk not of gratitude, I entreat, cried he. 
If ehrough the intereſt of my family I have been 
ſo fortunate as to render a light ſervice to. Miſs 
Seymour, damp not the pleaſure it gives me by 
attaching to it an idea of obligation it ſo little 
merits ; er if {for you will find 1 am willing to 
make the very mo of the favoar) if IL can fae- 


ter myſelf with N enjoyed the happineſs 


either of obliging Miſs Seymour, or on her ac- 
count of having gratified your wiſhes, will you 
give me leave to point out to you how you may 
cancel the obligation at once and make me 
moſt ſincerely. regard myſelf as your debtar ? + 

If I have the peter, Mr. Roatſley, returned 
Mr. Howard ſmiling, be affured the will is not. 
wanting. Ag | 

i The power of granting my requeſt, 'I muſt 
conclude you are in full poſſeſſion of, ſince it 
is by permiſſion of Miſs Seymour | venture to 


make it; and allow me to premiſe, that with- 


out the ſanction of her approbation and conſent 
certainly ſhould not have had the preſump- 
tion (however anxious) to demand particulars 
into which J have no title but from her indul- 
gence and your's to penetrate. Will you how- 
ever favour me ſo far as to inform me of ſuch 
circumliances of her preſent and paſt ſituation, 
as may enable me to judge in what manner | 
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may perhaps one day have it in my power really 
and eſſentially to ſerve her? If 
If your preſent enquiry reaches only to pe- 
cuniary matters, Sir, returned Mr. Howard, I 
have the pleaſure of aſſuring you that in regard 
to that circumſtance, Miſs Seymour's fituation 
has never been ſo extremely uncomfortable as J 
have reaſon to believe was ſuggeſted to you. My 
wife's fortune, and. her fiſter's, amounted ori- 
inally to twenty four thouſand pounds ; but the 
adden death of their guardian, who had the 
fole management of this money, and who has 
left bis affairs in the moſt embatraſſed and in- 
volved ſituation, in all human probability will 
reduce the ſum to one tenth of its value. This 
certainly is a reverſe to be lamented; but the 
mind chat is wholly untinctured with avarice, 
ſeldom allows ſuch mortifications to inflict a 
pang either deep-or of long continuance, and I 
am certain it has never proved the ſource of 
more than a tranſient regret to either, Alas! 
human life is replete with diſtreſſes and anxieties 
which reach nearer to the heart, which pierce it 
in its tendereſt feelings, and wound it where 
it is moſt open to the attack; and diſappoint- 
ments of this nature, againſt which both my 
wife and ſiſter have had to ſtruggle at a very ear- 
ly period of life, have wholly blunted and ob- 
literated the little rubs of adverſe fortune. 

I dare not venture to be inquiſitive, ſaid 
Roatſley, viſibly affected by the picture drawn 
by Mr. Howard, yet will you call me fo when L 
acknowledge that both my curioſity and com- 
paſſion are ſtrongly excited? Remember how- 
ever in my juſtification, that Miſs Seymour her- 
ſelf permitted the enquiry, and if I miſtake not 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed it was yet to be made. | 
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You ought not to wonder at a circumſtance 
ſo natural, ſaid Mr. Howard. Miſs Seymour's 
aſtoniſhment, great as it muſt have been, can 
ſcarce exceed mine to find that her couſin, the 
grancſon of Lord Belmont, remains ſtill unin- 
formed of the natural: ties that exiſt between 
them, eſpecially after the unſucceſsful applica-- 
tion made to his Lordſhip through the medium 
and interference of Lady Linroſe for his coun- 
tenance and favour, 64 2 

At the expreſſion her couſin, the grandſon 
of Lord Belmont,” Roatſley caught ſuddenly 
the arm of Mr. Howard; and unable to inter- 
rupt him even by an ejaculation, remained root- 
ed to the ſpot on which he ſtood in mute aſto- 
niſhment. 2 2 

Good heavens ! cried he, at length recovering 
himſelf—is it indeed poſſible that this amiable 
family, who ſo forcibly engaged my intereſt and 
attachment almoſt in the inſtant that accident 
preſented them to my ſight, ſhould' really prove 
the children of my late unfortunate uncle, and 
connected with me by the ties of blood as they 
have ever been by thoſe of regard and admirati- 
on? Permit me, my dear Sir, continued he, 
approaching, Mr. Howard with open arms, to 
congratulate myſelf on this delightful informa- 
tion, and pray give me leave to flatter myſelf 
with the hopes of one day procuring an intereſt 
in the affections of my dear and valuable relati- 
ons almoſt equal to what they have long poſleſ- 
ſed 3m mins. 6-65 . * 

Mr. Howard was not a little affected by this 
generous warmth,. as apparent in his, counte- 
nanceand manner as in his language, apd expre ſ- 
fed his feelings on the occa ſion in ſtrông terms. 


But 
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But why has this explanation been made no 


ſooner? cried Roatſley. Why have I conti- 
nued fo long in a painful and lingering uncer- 
tainty in Ns to a family fo reſpected and fo 
beloved? diſtracted and confounded by the moſt 
unjuſt repreſentations, dark ſuggeſtions, and at 
beſt vague and comfortleſs conjectures, 

Who may have found either intereſt or plea- 
fure in fabricating or in circulating injuricus re- 
ports of your innocent and amiable couſins, ſaſd 
Mr. Howard, is not poſſible for me to conceive, 
neither will I loſe a moment in attempting to 
confute what muſt appear fo wholly unwarrant- 
able and unjuſt, that | ſhall leave it entirely to 
time and intimacy to prove it fo in the fulleſt 
extent. 

| Unneceſſary is the proof, cried Roatſley with 
warmth, for falſe and malicious I have ever be- 
lieved thoſe reports to be. Yet you, my dear 
Sir, I am perſuaded will be neither aſtoniſhed 
nor offended, when I acknowledge that a mul- 


tiplicity of diſagreeable rumours continually 


reaching my eats to the diſadvantage of thoſe, 
of whom from the ſurer evidence of my ſenſes I 
had the moſt amiable opinion, could not fail to 
ſhock and torment me; and if you can ſuppoſe a 
ſtate in which you could juſt ſo far credit an aſ- 
perſion as to allow it to teize and perplex you, 
without permitting it to influence your judg- 
ment, paradoxical as that ſtate may ſeem, it is 
exactly the ſituation under which my mind has 
for ſome time paſt laboured. 

Far from being ſurpriſed, returned Mr, How- 
- ard with his uſual candour, I think I ſhould on- 

ly have been ſo had you continued immoyable 

Lad determined in your firſt prepoſſefiions, when 
ſuch infinite trouble and attention have been be- 


I 2 ſtowed 
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ſtowed to warp your judgment and miſlead your 
ſentiments, tt oe eg tho ers 
But my mother, you ſay, was in the- ſecret. 
Pray how came ſbe to be informed, while I and 
the reſt of the family remained wholly ignorant 
and unſuſpicious that my fair couſins had ever 
dreamt of quitting the ſecluded ſpot. where they 
received their education 
That any indiviqual of Lord Belmont's fa- 
mily ſhould continue uninformed of any ſtep 
taken by the ladies ſince their father's death, 
was by no means either their intention or mine. 
To their relations no ſecrecy was requiſite 3 and 
in regard to others, a: temporaty concealment 
was merely thought neceſſary, becauſe it offered 
an ous method for eſcaping the impertinence of 
cutioſity and inveſtigation :, and they naturally 
deferred relinquiſhing the name by which they 
had always hitherto = known, till. the ſanc- 
tion and countenance of Lord Belmont ſhould 
enable them to ſupport the cruel retroſpections 
which they kney their father's. memory muſt 
ſuſtain on their introduction into the world. 
An utter and abſolute rejection from his Lord- 
ſhip. to their application for acknowledgment, 
ſoon pointed out the fortunate propriety and de- 
Jicacy of this precaution, as they afterwards diſ- 
dained all thoughts of, aſſuming or proclaim- 
ing their title to a name, of which, their family, 

however unjuſtly, deemed them unworthy. 
You open a tranſaction ſo entirely new, won- 
derful, and inconceivable, cried Mr. Roatſley, 
who had been attending with an expreſhon of 
amazement in his countenance. to this ſpeech of 
Mr. Howard's, that L.can no otherwiſe hope to 
reduce it to my comprehenſion chan by entreat- 
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ing you to favour me with a minute and regulat 
detail of every circumſtance. bs 
Mr. Howard then beginning at the unhappy 
epocha, of my deat father's rmsfortunes, relat- 

ed briefly yet with precifion every particulat 
reſpecting him and his children till the period of 
our arrival in England. | | | 


In regard to many of theſe events, ſaid Mr; 
Howard, while he repeated to us this intereſting 
converſation, I could not ſuppoſe Mr. Roatſley 
compleatly ignorant. It may be naturally in- 
ferred that thoſe who could traduce the innocent 
offspring would not fail to load the parent's me- 
mofy with additional reproach, and I doubt 
not but Mr. Roatfley's mind has been earty 
tinctured with the moſt contumacious prejudices 
againſt his ill fated uncle. To know his errors, 
independent of the penitence and remorſe whien 

ſo powerfully extenuated and even obliterated 
his guilt, could not but miſlead the nephew's 
eandour, and muſt have induced him to regard 
with unabated horror a conduct that was follow- 
ed by conſequences ſo unhappy as to bamilh 
him for ever from his friends and country: 
I F therefore dwelt-with particular energy on 
the diſmal lapſe of years ſpent in ſortowful ſe- 
eluſion that had ſucceeded to your father's rup- 
ture with his family, and continued invariably 
till his death: his contrition, his ſufferings, 
his rectitude and benevolence, and the aſſiduous 
dare with which he inceflantly laboured (and in 
which he ſo well fucceeded) to inſtil into the 
minds of his children every virtuous and amiable 
ſentiment, as a barrier againſt the temptations 
and viciſſitudes of a world that from à too fatal 
_ Experience he believed ſtrewed with dangers 
and replete with miſery; and in order to en- 


force 
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force this relation, I promiſed to procure him a 
peruſal of the manuſcript written by your fa- 
ther's own hand, which as he ſeeks not in it 
either to palliate or conceal his faults, but 
breathes in every line that horror which ever at- 
tended the ſenſe of his offences, offers a defence, 
the force of which candour muſt admit and juſ- 
tice itſelf acknowledge, 

As Mr. Roatſley did not attempt to interrupt 
Mr. Howard, he proceeded to acquaint him 
with our arrival in town, our diſappointment 
in regard to Mr. Benſeley's deceaſe, our appli- 
cation in this uncomfortable and friendleſs ſitu- 
ation to Lord Belmont through the medium of 
Lady Linroſe, and with every particular of the 
interview on that fubje& with her Ladyſhip. 

He next recapitulated the' ſubſtance of my 
letter to my grandfather, imploring his favour 
and protection; and in anſwer to this, ſaid he, 
taking out of his pocket book the epiſtle writ- - 
ten him on that occaſion, pray take the trouble 

of reading his Lordſhip's final determination 

from the pen of Lady Linroſe. 
During the latter part of this relation, Mr. 
Roatſley's countenance betrayed an agitation 
and aſtoniſhment that gave defiance, Mr. How- 
ard ſaid, to all powers of expreſſion. His per- 
plexity, after reading the letter, ſeemed but 
little abated. He was for fome moments loſt in 
thought; but at length breaking filence—all 
that I can poſſibly conceive, cried he, all that 
it is in my power to conjecture or comprehend 
in this affair, is, that my mother having been 
herſelf deceived by the injurious gy er fa- 
bricated by the infamous woman Brumpton, 
which have been circulated in town with a cre- 


dit that aſtoniſnes me, dreading the — 
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of my temper, which might induce me to diſ- 
oblige Lord Belmont, and even to act in open 
defiance of a prohibition ſo unjuſt, fo inhuman, 
ſo wholly contrary to his natural character and 
benevolence, in conſequence of her apprehenſt- 
on of creating that diſcordant diſſention which 
ever leads to alienation of affection and often to 
a total breach of family unanimity, has deter- 
mined on concealing carefully from my know- 
ledge every circumſtance of the application yet 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf extremely diſgleaſed 
at a ſtep, which has been the means of retaining 
me ſo long in uneaſineſs and uncertainty, and 
the more I conſider the circumſtances of the 
whole tranſaction, the more [ am aſtoniihed and 
bewildered. Jo imagine that Lord Belmont, 
if properly apprized of the ſituation of his grand- 
daughters, would allow an- obſtinate and har- 
dened prejudice to arreſt his juſtice, to 
influence his humanity, and even to baniſh 
natural affection from bis boſom, is a ſup- 
poſition to Which I caiinot for an inflant 
give credit; it is to believe him ſcarce hu- 
man, and devoid of tac firit and moſt power- 
ful principle of our mural conſtruction, My 


mother indeed labours under a cruel milre- 


preſentation, to which ſhe has unfortunate] v 
given .nplicit faith, and which it, has never 
been in my power to confute; for more than 
once have the Miſs Seymours, though their 
names and ſome vague reports concerning them 
were all I concluded (he knew, been the- ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion and even of altercation be- 
tween us. Violently prepofleſſed againſt them 
previous to their application, her accounts may 
have perhaps influenced Lord Belmont's deter- 
mination, even without her intending or dread- 


ing 
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ing the injuſtice which her repreſentation ef 
their characters may have occaſioned. _ _ 
This indeed in ſome meaſure accounts for her 
Ladyſhip's conduct, and even greatly exculpates 
her from the charge of felkiſh and intereſted 
views. While ſhe regarded us in the light of 
relations who were lLely to reflect diſhonour 
upon our family, and who could bring no con- 
ſolation to the deſolated boſom of our grandfa- 
ther, it cannot be ſuppoſed that her mediation 
in our favour would prove fervent, nor that her 
anxiety for our ſucceſs could be as ſincere as if 
our conduct had ſupported our claims. Her 
cold reception of Mr. Howard, and her diſtant 
reſerve to myſelf, are here fully explained.; and 
while the motives of her Ladyſhip's conduct are 
cleared up, a diſtant hope opens to view, that 
her prejudices being removed, thoſe of our only 
ſurviving parent may yet liſten to truth and yield 
JJ i. ES 6 
Is it not ſurprizing, however, that the infa- 
mous deſigns of this wretch Brumpton, in aſ- 
perſing our reputations, ſhould have ſo exten- 
tively ſpread the flander as to reach the ears of a 
perſon who moves in a ſphere ſo ſuperior, ſo 
diſtin from that wicked woman's line of life, 
and that theſe calumnies ſhould have flown with 
ſuch rapidity ? for Lady- Linroſe muſe have 
learnt that we were unworthy of her notice al- 
moſt as ſoon as ſhe was informed that we ſolicit- 
ed it. Mr. Howard's letter indeed, ſhe received 
before her departure from her country-ſeat, had 
afforded her an opportunity of being made ac- 
quainted with many particuſars; but during the 
ſhort interval between her arrival in town and 
her conference with Mr. Howard, our. buſy e- 
nemies muſt have contrived to fow- the f 
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$f that contagious diſtruſt and diſguſt, which 
then proceeded to infect and influence Lord 
Belmont. | 


This converſation having detained the two 


gentlemen till extremely late, they then ſepa- 
rated and went to reſt; though not before 
Roatſley had reminded Mr. Howard of his pro- 
miſe to intercede with my ſiſter and myſelf to 
procure him a peruſal of the manuſeript to 
which in his narration he had ſo often alluded. , 
So pleaſed, ſo affected was I with this rela- 
tion, that it was with difficulty I could reſtrain 
my too viſible emotion; and I willingly. gave 


into Mr. Howard's hands the diſmal packet,, 
the mere ſight of which, as it lies in my bureau, 


often ſaddens my gayeſt moments. 9 80 
Mr. Roatſley has been! up ſomes time, ſaid 


Mr. Howard; and anxious to preſent himſelf to 
you as a near and tender relation, has waited the 
hour of your riſing with al! the impatience of a 


dear and long abſent friend. 1 0 

Mr. Howard and my ſiſter then went to, join 
him in the breakfaſting-parlour : but afraid to 
diſeover an agitation too poignant for the occa- 
ſion, intereſting. as it was, I choſe to remain a 
few moments behind, in hopes of acquiring 
ſome degree of compoſure. 


Tue inſtant my ſiſter appeared, Roatſley with 


open arms, and a countenance in the higheſt 
degree expreſſive of kindneſs and delight, ap- 
proached her. Mr. Howard, cried he, are not 
couſins bleſt with peculiar privileges? and fold- 
ing her in his arms, he embraced her with the 
tenderneſs and familiarity of a brother. 
So our couſin does not deſert us, cried Fanny, 
receiving his ſalute with equal eaſe and plea- 
ſure. CS IE oy 1 


. 
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Good Heavens, my dear Mrs. Howard, 1 


; hope you, do not confeſs ever having for a mo- 
ment harboured a ſuſpicion at once ſo erer 
and injurious. | 
J then I entered; and quitting my lifters 
5424 he haſtened to ſeine mine, which he kiſſed 
very fervently more than once, though with a 
degree of embarrafiment, and even of. diſtance, 
yes even of diſtance, Sophia, which did not in 
the Jeaſt influence his addreſs to Ms. How- 
«6; 
A varietyof fen fations, a conflict of emotions, 
in dehance of all my ſummoned calmneſs and 
reſolution, wholly deprived me of utterance. 
{Wiltyou not acknowledge me, my deareſt couſin ? 
cried he. At theſe words, you will bluſh for 
"my weakneſs, Sophia—(I'm- ſure I do moſt 
"painfully at this moment, even at the recollection 
of my ſolly)— 1 burft into tears, and haſtily 
polling away my hand, turned from him in a 
lence and ran out of the parlour. - 

A moment's reffection ſhewed me what an un- 
-accountable appearance my behaviour muſt have 
had to all preſent. Without allowing myſelf 
therefore an inſtant for hefitation, leſt my ſpirit 
mould evaporate, I wiped my eyes and forced 
my ſelf to return. 

I bluſh for myſelf, faid I on re-entering the 
parlour; and my cheeks ſufficiently proved how 
true was the conſeſſion; but as 1 have never 
before enjoyed the happineſs of knowing but one 
male relation, it is no wonder that the acknow- 
ledged prefence of another ſhould bring the firſt 
ſo forcibly to my memory as wholly to overcome 
my feelings. 

In ſheltering my Wel under this little ar- 


tifice, I was ha, dly guilty of deceit ; for though 
wy 
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my tears did not at that inſtant owe their ſource 


to this cauſe, the very idea had during the nigat 


drawn ſhowers from my eyes; and I could not 
help bel eving, that if our beloved father looked 
down upon his children, he muſt witneſs with 
pleaſure, even in his angelic ſtate, this reunion 
with his family. 

Mr. Roatſley only replied by preſſing my hand 
tenderly in ſilence; and perceiving the ſubject 
as yet too affecting for my ſpirits, he forbore 
dwelling on it, and ſhifted the converſation to 
topics leſs intereſting. My heart was indeed ſo 
compleatly awakened to ſoftneſs and ſenſibility, 
that the keenneſs of my feelings gave even to 
my glad emotions the tincture of melancholy ; 
and while the moſt heart-felt ſatisfaction light- 
ened my countenance, a tear, which all my ef- 
forts. could hardly diſperſe, was ready to follow 
every ſmile. Rut 
Oft our breakfaſt converſation I can really 
give you no account. Indeed I believe it is 
conferring an unmerited compliment on what 
paſſed to dignify it with the name of converſa- 
tion. A hundred different topics were occa- 
ſionally touched upon; but not one purſued with 
any method or connexion. Fanny's mirth was 
giddy and unbounded ; Roatſley himſelf ap- 
peared in uncommon ſpirits; and though I per- 
haps was not the molt talkative of the company, 
I believe my ſilent ſatisfaction was ſo-apparent, 
that I was far from appearing the leaſt pleaſed. 

. - $60n aſter breakfaſt he-took leave of us in the 
kindeſt manner. I am- unfortunately engazed, 
cried he in anſwer to the preſſing invitations of 
my ſiſter and Mr. Howard, otherwiſe undoubt- 
edly I ſhould not have been proof againſt the 
friendly and obliging requeſt of my new-found 


relations, 
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relations, but while I remain in the country, 


. Which: I think of doing for ſome time, I flatter 
myſelf you will allow me often to be your 
gueſt. 7 1 Unt oY ADS 


le then departed, followed by Mr. Howard; 


who having fome buſineſs in the village, ac- 


.eampanied him on horſeback part of the way. 
Fanny and l, left then to ourſelves, talked 


over every circumſtance of the tranſaction of laſt 


night. We, made a thouſand reflections, you 


may believe, upon the ſingularity of our ſitua- 


tion, and formed various conjectures upon-the. 


conduct of Lady Linroſe, and the unaccounta- 
ble ſilence and ſecrecy ſhe has obſerved ; which 


we could not avoid attributing in part to ſelfiſh 


motives. 
My ſiſter dwelt with plęaſure on the tenderneſs 


of her couſin's behaviour on the, firſt aneeting. 
Flad I never ſeen him till now, faid ſhe, the 
Warmth of feeling with which he acknowledged 
© a Connexion ſo tepugnant io the wiſhes of his 
family, muſt inſtantly have gained my heart. 
On approaching you, I obſerved he was more 
diſtant; and I confeſs the difference ſtruck me 
obviouſly. His addreſs to me was that of a kind 


and long abſent relation, who expreſſed in that 
character, with affection and familiarity, the 


pleaſure he ſelt at the rencontre; to you his 
behaviour ſeemed to betray more of the timidity 


of the lover, than the undiſguiſed kindneſs of 
the friend. | . 


O certainly it reſembled the timidity of a 
lover extr my, 


, Ericd. I in an ironical tone, and 


Jam afraid father peeviſhly, for Fanny burſt 
"mro agoud. laugh, +45 

Ney, cried ſhe, I really think you have ſome 
reaſon to be jealous; for it muſt, be confeſſed I 
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 am;grown a prodigious favourite ſince laſt night, 
.andibefore,. you know, he uſed to be ſo entirely 


engaged in another quarter, that he never could - 


give himſelf the trouble to ſpeak nor to liſten to 
mes and ſeldom feemed even conſcious I was in 
the ſame room with him. | SAI 
She was diverting; herſelf at uy expence, 
when Mr. Howard returned. Pray Fanny, cried 
be, What is it that amuſes you f oo _ 
Nay I dare not tell for my ears, returned ſhe, 
for Hermione , will beat me; but ſmiling ex- 
preſſively, ſhe ſung theſe two lines from the en- 
tertainment of Midas : | 


nen met 374 ? 
My alder, he kiſs'd her, but me he paſs'd by, | 
I'm jealous of the ſellow's bad taſte and blind eye. 


She needed not have ſtopped there, for words 
could riot have contrived'to _ more clearly 
What the ptetended to conceal, and Mr. How- 
ard's Countenance expreſſed a momentary ſmile, 
but as if he was deſirous of relieving myembar- 

raſſment, which was indeed extreme, he inſtant] 
entered on a new ſubject, tho” the 1apidity wit 
which he did ſo, by confirming my apprehenſi- 
ons of ſuſpicion, gave me very ſevere mortifi- 
cation. ee * 
He ſoon after began to join warmly with my 
fiſter in praiſe of our couſin's amiable qualities; 
and with an enthuſiaſm which delighted me, 
though T hardly ventured to appear attentive, 
recapitulated the converſation he had had with 
him during the ride. Though we have ſuffered 
fo unaccountably from the breath of fame, ſaid 
he, it has at leaſt rendered us juſtice to this 
young man, whoſe character riſes upon me every 
opportunity I enjoy of converſing with him. 
I have juſt been receiving ſome farther lights in 
| | regard 
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regard to the ignorance in which he has con- 
tinded thus long, and which appeared ſo extra- 
ordinary after tbe information given us in Mrs. 
Hindon's letter; but he has juſt now told me 
that ſince the converſation he had with my ſiſter- 
in- law that evening at her houſe, ſhe touched ſo 
lightly on particulars, ſuppoſing him already 
perfectly informed of the moſt material circum- 
ſtances, that not a hint eſcaped her which could 
have led him to diſcover his connexion with you. 
All Ilearnt from her was, ſaid he, that the two 
ladies had been unfortunate, were involved in 
eonſequent difficulties, and that an application 


to Lord Belmont, (I coneluded for his intereſt 


towards obtaining a penſion), had proved un- 
ſucceſs ful. My anxiety could not fail to be 
ſtrongly excited: yet as the opportunity in a 
large company was unfavourable for enteri 

more fully on the ſubject, 1 intended, for far- 
ther information, to- apply next day to Mrs. 
Hindon, when. I hoped to find her diſengaged 
and at liberty to ſatisfy me; and in the mean 
while I determined to enquire of my mother 
"what ſhe knew of the affair, as I underſtood 
from ſome words dropped by Mrs. Hindon, that 
ſhe had intereſted herſelf in the application. 
I ſeized the earlieſt moment 1 could lay hold of 


to mention the matter to her, and next morning 


-at' breakfaſt aſked her if ſhe had ever been told 
that two young ladies of the name of Seymour, 


ladies whoſe names ſhe had often heard me repeat 


with every expreflion of admiration, had be- 
ſought my granctether's. intereſt towards pro- 
curing then an annuity from government? My 
mother's anſwer I perfectly recollect. She told 
me ſhe believed ſuch a demand had been made 
by the ladies in queition, but that diſadvantage- 

ous 


* 


- 


ous reports circulated. againſt them, had arreſted 
bis Lordſhip's intended exertions in their behalf, 
nor could he think of applying publicly in fa- 
vour of girls, whoſe conduct by all accounts 
would reſſect but diſcredit on thoſe who inter- 
eſted them ſelves in their affairs. 1 
It was in vain, continued Mr. Roatſley, that 
I combated theſe unjuſt imputations with all the 
arguments in my power, and appealed to your 
character, (as their guardian), ſo fully eſtabliſhed 
in the eyes of all favoured with your acquaint- 
ance. My mother coolly anſwered, that men 
even of the ſtricteſt probity were not likely to 
withdraw their protection on account even of 
the moſt flagrant improprieties of conduct in 
young girls committed to their charge, and that 
it was more than probable they had even im- 
poſed on you with a borrowed appearance of 
that merit which art could eaſily aſſume, and 
beauty ſufficiently enforce. This, ſhe-ſaid upon 
' ſecond. thoughts, ſeemed. indiſputably the cafe, 
fince a ſingle evening ſpent accidentally in their 
company had rendered me fo warmly their friend, 
and had induced me fo romantically to eſpouſe 
their cauſe, though totally uninformed of their 
characters and connexions. They were un- 
known in this country, even by my own ac- 
count; (for I had mentioned that circumſtance 
as a motive of compaſſion), their fame was du- 
bious at beſt: and ſuch miſconduct had been laid 
to their charge, that even this phraſe was a cha- 
ritable one. K , 
I 1 warmly demanded from whom this ſlander- 
ous intelligence had been received, and was at 
length unwillingly informed, that the woman 
with whom you lodged when in town, had ac- 
knowledged to my mother's maid, that the con- 
22 nexion 
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mexion between-the ladies and their guardian was 
uchi tos intimate for the diſtante required be- 
tern u gentleman of character and his wards. 
*!1:$hveked and confounded, though perfectly ſa- 
-tizfivd ofthe infamous falſhood of this ſcandalous 
aſperſion, I was determined to bave the matter 
5 explained,' and inſtantly went to the wo- 
wiull'atiouſe, ve re having entered into con- 
verſation with her, I enquired particularly about 
her late gueſts. Her anſwers were ambiguous 
antevaſiver and I ſoon perceived the character 
of tthe landlady was ſuch as muſt render all in- 
Formation from that quarter falſe and injurious. 
1 therefore ſoon quitted her, firſt reprimanding 
her for the infamous aſperſions ſhe had ex preſſed, 
and aſſuring her that the ladies poſſeſſed friends 
-who:would-:loudly confute and rigorouſly.-puniſh 
thoſe who might utter them. I returned home 
furniſnedl as I imagined with proofs and argu- 
ments more than ſufficient to overthrow the moſt 
determined prejodices. But my mother would 
hardhy allow me to enter on the ſubject; and 
telling me neither herſelf nor I had any intereſt 
in the behaviour of two girls who were unknown 
to her even by ſight, and ſhe was afraid fully as 
- unknown to mie by character, although the ac- 
quaintance of a few hours had enabled me to 
judge ſo perfectly of their diſpoſitions, politively 
declared ſhe ſhould on no account be prevailed 
with to intercede with Lord Belmont in their 
behalf. I now perceive her motive, concluded 
Mr. Roatſley, for retaining me in ignorance, 
- Prejudiced herſelf againſt my couſins before ſhe 
was informed of their real name and ſituation, 
which might lead me to act contrary to he 
commands of Lord Belmont, whoſe will in 
£4 R321 matters 


- 
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matters af: the moſt trifling moment has ever ; 
been regarded as la in our family, andwhat. | 
it ſeems. hag} paſttively forbidden the protection 
or countenamc of my mother to be extended to 
theſe amishlet relations. Indeed ſhe might well 
dread cheuimpetuoſity of my temper on ſuch an. 
occaſion would but ill brook the conftraint of a 
prahibition ſo unnatural, and well might ſhe 
know that no Lord Belmont on earth would have 
prevailed with me to join in a meaſure, which: 
caſon and humanity muſt condemn, and the 
maſt inflexible prejudice only could adopt. 

I ſhall not comment on this converſation, So- 
Phia. It ſpeaks for itſelf. Adieu, my love. 
My packet is immenſe, but I reſt, aſſured you 
do not complain of its length. I direct it to 
Avignon, as you deſired me in your laſt; from 
which place I expect ſoon to receive a long vo- 
lume of your journal. t e eee 

4 1 N H. SETYTMOUR. 
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LETTER XX. 


TINY TO MISS BEAUMONT: 
' JUNE 17. 


VsrEkbar I walked out as uſual in the 
morning, intending to ſtrolii through the wood, 
attended by one of the Parſon's little: gitlis, of 
whom my ſiſten is extremely fond, .and;whot + 
often finds her way up the hill and ſpends the 
day with us. She is a delightful child of five 
(742 years 
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: 2 old, with a countenance animated and 


looming as the ſpring; her flaxen hair cutls 
round her face in ringlets ſo pictureſque, that I 
imagined ſhe would be an admirable ſubject for 


my pencil, and have accordingly drawn her in 
crayons, careſſing a favourite little dog who al- 


_ accompanies her in her viſits. The por- 
trait has ſurpaſſed my hopes; for I have ſuc- 
ceeded tolerably well, both in the reſemblance 
and attitude, and it makes a vefy ornamen- 
tal piece of furniture for the drawing- room. 
Since that period, the child had been continually 
teia ing me to draw a little picture as a preſent 
for her doll; and as children, when they have 
got a him in their heads, are unceaſing in their 
importunities, ſhe perfecuted me during our 
walk to fit down to work on a ſheet of paper 


which ſhe had brought in her hand from the 


houſe for that pu poſe. | | 
The ſcene here is romantic beyond imagina- 


tion. The river, that murmurs below at the 


foot of a gentle deſcent, is ſhaded by the moſt 
venerable oaks, which ſometimes form a. thicket 
wild and tequeſtered, and in other places admit 
views of a moſt fertile and beautiful country: 
which being embelliſhed with the plantations 
ſurrounding the ſplendid (eats of ſever} gentle- 
men of the county at a diſtance, and orna- 
mented with a nearer fight of the ſpire belonging 
to the pariſh church, exhibits a proipect of gai- 
ety as well as grandeur. A walk that is cut in 
the, ſlope of a bank, is my favourite reſort, and 
ſo well calculated for ſoothing into a languor not 


_ unpleaſant, any oppreſſion which reſts upon the 


mind, that 1 found it peculiarly ſuited to the 
preſent ſtate of my ſpirits; and to rid myfelf- of 
Charlotte's importunities, I at length fat down- 
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on one of the green ſeats, and pulling out a pen- 
cil, began to trace a little rough ſketch which 
foon ſatisfied the child, who employed herſelf 
in running about gathering noſegays from the 
wood flowers that adorned the banks. of the 
river. | 


Having the pencil in my hand, I began almoft 


unconſciouſly to delineate upon the cover of a 


letter, features ſo deeply engraven on my mind, 


that I required not the preſence of the original 


to enable me to recollect every trait of expreſſion 
with accuracy; and a few ſtrokes, tho* incor- 
rect and unfiniſhed, ſoon exhibited a reſemb- 


lance, to which, innumerable as have been my 


ſecret attempts on the ſame ſubject, I had never 
before attained. 

Charmed with my ſucceſs, I gazed with de- 
light on the drawing which promiſed to be the 
private companion of many a ſolitary hour; and 
ſo wholly abſorbed was I-in contemplating my 
performance, that I heard not the ſound of ſteps 
that approached me, till a voice almoſt at my 
ear ſaid—“ I hope I don't diſturb your medita- 
tions, Miſs Seymour :” and ſuddenly looking 
up, I beheld Roatſley immediately behind me. 

Conſcious apprehenfion made me inſtantly 
ſtart up in confuſion ; and the paper dropping 
flom my hand, a light breeze which juſt then 
ſeemed to riſe for the purpoſe of plunging me 
into difficulties, got hold of it, and quickly 
conveyed it down the {lope of the bank below. 

Uncertain whether he had a glimpſe of it or 
not, and unable to recover myſelf ſufficiently 
to affect unconcern, I uttered not a word, but 
followed the flying cover with my eyes, in which 
anxiety and embarraſſment were ſo ſtrongly 
painted, that Roatſley inſtantly added—what _ 
5 wor 
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world og "miſchief have I been guilty o! and di- 


realy flew to recover it. = oi 

Fon Heaven's ſake, exclaimed T in abſolute 
afonies; for Heaven's ſuke don't think about it. 
Ie is not of the ſlighteſt importance ; it is a trifle, 
a drawing not worth the trouble of picking up; 
und catching hold of his arm, (for i not 
what 1 was doing), juſt as he had arrived at the 
ſpot where a buſh" obſtructed its progteſs For 
God's ſake come away, repeated I with a vehe- 
mence the moſt ill judged and abſurd, and ſo far 
beyond what the occaſion could poſſibly require 
without the intereſt of ſome” ſecret cauſe, that 


no wonder he ſtood with his yeb fixed upon me 


inmuteaſtoniſhment. The look of perplexity 
and ſurpriſe with which he regarded me, in- 
ſtantly diſcovered to me my fooliſh imprudence 
in giving way to an alatm that had in fact no 
real foundation; and from which a ſmall degree 
of ſelf command and prefence of mind might 
have relieved me. I then heartily repented m 
folly; but alas! it was too late, and I only dif- 
covered my unfortunate abſurdity + time enough 
26 lament its effects. 1 

We were both ſilent for a few moments. At 
Jength=<F cannot think any thing a trifle, ſaid 


he, wich a fluſh on his countenance, that gives 


Miſs Seymour ſuch viſible uncafineſs ; eſpe- 
cially—a drawing too—added he . 
The ſubject of her ſolitary Contemplation. A 

low me at leaſt, Madam, to reſtore to you what 
appears of ſuch infinite value; and darting for- 


ward, he caught the paper in his hand. 


Si eried I, with a ſpirit which the preſent 
exigency alone could have inſpired, and with all 


the firmneſs my terror gave me courage to aſ- 


ſume, only hear me; if you caſt one look * 
24 | ; t at ' 


that paper, never will 1 e hens; ll 1 
(ze 1 more. 
his ſpeech certainly vas — in the 
bigheſt degree. It was acknowledging the 
truth of his hint; it Was owing him to con- 
clude that the drawing was the reſemblance of 
ſome ꝑerſon dear to my heart, ſince my agitati- 
on appeared fo unaccountable; but my impru- 
dent uneaſineſs from, the beginning muſt I ima- 
ined; have infuſed theſe ſuſpicions by this time 
Nene into his mind; and ſhocked to the ſoul 
at the apprehenſion of my heart, being thus laid 

n in a manner ſo mortifyi 

e man on earth from whom I moſt wiſhed its 
weakheſs concealed, this ſudden prohibition 
truck me as the only poſſible means of prevent. 
ing immediate detection. 

He ſtill held the paper in his hand, and would 
not be prevailed with to reſtore it; but he made 
no attempt to examine it. I dare not riſk your 
diſpleaſure, cried he, with a countenance ex- 
preſſive of uneaſineſs and ſuſpenſe; To be ba- 
niſhed from your ſight, and the object of your 
hate, are ideas too horrible, too inſupportable 
to be thought of; yet are they almoſt the only 
puniſhments that could at this inſtant ſo forcibly 
operate on my mind as to arreſt-my impatience 
_ deter me from ani my burning curio- 

oy 


Give me the paper, cried JI; it belongs to 
me it is mine—— - 

And is dear to you, rats he with a 
voice almoſt ſuffocated, and holding it above 
my teach; ſay that it is dear. $0. You * will 
indeed 7 1 ſight a ever. *. 
* 


11 
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No, cried I; tis nobody tis nothing —it is 
not of the leaſt conſequence only give it me, 
or I never will forgive you. . 

Little Charlotte perceiving this altercation, 
juſt chen came running up to us. ls it the pret- 
ty gentleman's picture, cried ſhe, for I had been 
imprudent enough to allow her to look over me 
while I was roughly ſketching it. ; 


A gentleman's picture, repeated Roatſley. 


Ves that it muſt be, and the ſemblance of the 
moſt bleſt, the moſt envied of mankind. 
No, cried I, with an imprudence which I 
ſhall deplore to my lateſt hour, but of which my 
exhauſted ſpirits made me unconſciouſly guilty, 
J almoſt hate him at this inſtant, and (oh | So- 
phia, you will bluſh the deepeſt crimſon for 
me) I burſt into tears. 

- Theſe words, and the mannef, the warmth 
with which they were pronounced, alas ! too 
plainly diſcovered the fatal ſecret. Scarce had 
they eſcaped my lips, when their too obvious 
meaning was apparent to myſelf, My feelings 
were then unutterable, but conſcious that my 
folly could not be recalled, I ſaw no conſolation 
but in flight, and turning away with all the ex- 
pedition in my power, I was flying down the 
bank towards the Chineſe bridge, when Roatſ- 
ley, too violently agitated to perceive the pre- 
ſence of the child, ſuddenly ſeizing my hand, 
prevented me by throwing himſelf at my feet. 
Miſs Seymour, cried he, with an energy which 
muſt have ſurmounted all oppoſition had re- 
ſiſtance been in my power—lovely and adored 
Miſs Seymour, 34 but for an inſtant. That 
ſecret paſſion which has proved the torment of 
my life ſo long, how ſhall 1 Rifle or conceal in a 
moment like this ? how ſhall I ſuppreſs the per- 


haps _. 
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haps too fatal preſumption to which it gives 
birth For the fake of heaven, allow me either 
to put an interpretation on your preſent agita - 
tion, Which will overwhelm me with a tranſ- 
port almoſt too infinite to be ſupported, or at 
once, by withdrawing your prohibition, daſh 
my deluſive hopes and puniſh my aſpiring folly 
as it deſerves. gut een 41d) 
Oh! Sophia, what were my ſenſations at this 
ſpeech ! I tried in vain to diſengage my hand; 
and having at length effected it, I covered my 
face with both, and almoſt ſunk upon che 
ground. -Roatſtey, alarmed at my ſituation, 
haſtily aroſe, and obliging me to Jean on his 
arm, ſupported me almoſt fainting to a bench 
that encircled the trunk of an ancient ſycamore 
not far diſtant. at? 199-1. {9 
| Weakneſs for a few moments ſuſpended 
ſhame, but ſoon my ſtrength returning, my 
confuſion redoubled with a violence unſpeak- 
able. During this ſhort intetval we were both 
ſilent, and Roatſley alternately kiſſed the hand 
he held in his and the drawing which he had 
now ventured to examine, and which be re- 
88 as the aſſured pledge of my affection. 
h ! my Sophia, feel for your friend at this 
moment of emotion. Conceive if you can my 
ſenſations. But indeed that is wholly impoſſible; 
I was overwhelmed with ſhame, covered 
with bluſhes, and my pride moſt painfully 


wounded: the ſeverity of the mortification 


I endured made me wiſh that I could fink 
into the ground and for ever conceal myſelf 
from the eyes of Roatſley, who gazed on me 
with a delight chaſtened by a degree of diffi- 


dence that ſcemed to aim at reconciling me to 


mytelf, ; 


Pardon 
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Pardon me, lovelieſt of women, cried he, the 
moment he ſaw me beginning to recover, which 
Ino ſooner did than I attempted to riſe—pardon 
the man who adores 8 would facrifice 


7 


his life, his happineſs, for your's. JL 

Juſt as he pronounced theſe words with the 
moſt paſſionate warmth, little Charlotte, who 
had been preſent during the whole of this diſ- 
treſſing ſcene, a circumſtance which our mutual 
agitation' had prevented our diſcovering, came 
running forward, and ſurpriſing him upon his 
knees, ſtared at the ſin gularity of his attitude 
with a look of curiofity and ſurpriſe that quickly 
reſtored both his recollection and mine. 

Roatſley ſtarted from the poſture from which 
1 had before repeatedly entreated him to riſe 
without effect, and inſtantly getting up to leave 
him, I declared that on no account I could re- 
main longer; and unable to meet his eyes, 
3 my ſteps towards the houſ. 

Stay but for a few moments, ſaid he in a low 
voics, but in the moſt earneſt manner ; leave me 
not'in'this 8 ſuſpenſe I beſeech you. 
My confuſion and perplexity having ſomewhat 
ſubſided, my heart began to taſte the felicit 
knowing (diſtrefling as had been the —lowany $a 
ces to which I owed" the diſcovery) that what I 
felt I had not been incapable of inſpiring ; but 
at this moment the recollection of Lady Eliza- 
beth and his engagements ruſhing upon my 
mind, ſhame, reſentment, and anguiſh, all at 
once aſſailed me; and recalling with bitter re- 
gret the weakneſs J had betrayed and the pro- 
feſſions which compaſſion perhaps alone had 
extorted, I pulled away the hand that Roatſley 
had again ſeized, and haſtily ſaid—you have 
eongoully deceived yourſelf, Sir, and I own L 

am 
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am juſtly to blame in having partly given cauſe 
for the deception; but I deſire you will leave 
me, and allow me to return inſtantly home. I 
hall be ſeriouſly diſpleaſed if you perſiſt in de- 


taining me; and having ſlightly curtſeyed to 


him, though without venturing to regard him, 
I redoubled my pace and arrived at the houſe, 
not having once looked back, , 
On entering the hall, my ſiſter ran to me, 
Hermione, cried ſhe, what have you done with 
yourſelf all the morning? I have been ſending 
to the hut and all over the wood to find you : for 
pray who do you think is about to honour us 
with a viſit, but our condeſcending Right 
Honourable relation, Lady Linroſe. | 

Lady Lianroſe ! repeated I in amazement, 

Yes, her ſervant has been here with a card 
informing us that her Ladyſhip is on the road to 
wait on us, and entreats the favour of being 
allowed to fee us one half hour in private. 

Juſt as ſhe ſpoke a carriage and four drove up 
to the door ; and ſcarce had we gained the par- 
lour, when Lady Linroſe herſelf entered it. 

She approached us with a look of the moſt 
engaging and affectionate familiarity. I may 
well dread the geception I ought to meet with, 
ſaid ſhe, taking a hand of each; but if the 


countenance is to be truſted, I will venture to 


hope that a behaviour which I have been un- 
willingly conſtrained hitherto to ſupport will 
not, when its motives are candidly examined, 


utrerly exclude me from the proſpe& of obtain- 
ing your friendſhip, 


Confounded by an addreſs ſo unexpected, 


we bowed in ſilence; and my ſiſter leading to 
the ſopha we all ſeated ourſelves. 
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I am now venturing on a ſtep, reſumed her 
T.adyſhip, which I have long ardently wiſhed it 


in my power to purſue, but which even at this 


moment is ſo dangerous and daring, that the 
exigency of the preſent occaſion, and a due re- 
gard to my own character only, can excuſe or 
palliate my imprudence. I have long moſt 
anxiouſly deſired the opportunity of a moment 
like this, in which I could fairly and candidly 
lay before you the motives of a conduct which 
maſt doubtleſs have appeared to you harſh, 
cruel, and unfeeling. Alas ! you knew not, 
that while duty withheld from you the proteCti- 
on to which you ſo juſtly laid claim, flander and 
iruſtice united to render the prohibition on my 
part eaſy to fulfil. Lately, but very lately, 
was I made acquainted with the value of what, 


by the commands of a parent, I am deprived of 


enjoying your friendſhip and ſociety. No 
ſooner however was the veil taken from my 
eyes, than my mind became uneaſy till it had 
acknowledged its injurious prejudices; and 
ſome alarming circumſtances, to-which-I muſt 
entreat one quaiter of an hour's attention, have 
at length determined me to hazard the danger of 
Lord Belmont's diſpleaſure, ſhould this act of 
diſobei! ence reach his ears, rather than con- 
tnuye to appear in a light ſo .injurious to my 
heart, ſo contrary to my real feelings. 

Having received a bow of acknowledgment 
from my fifter, and an aſſurance from me that 
the.prefent apology entirely obliterated all re- 
col ection of what once perhaps we might have 
conſidered as unkind, her Ladyſhip proceeded. 

[ muſt in the firſt place ſincerely acknowledge, 
continued the, that I have no adequate apology ' 
to ofler for having given .credit to „ 
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which I have ſince found ſo perfectly ill founded 
and unjuſt; but perhaps. you may be kind 
enough to admit ſome ſort of palliation from 
the utter ignorance in which I had been retain- 
ed reſpecting you. That | had ſuch relations, 
was merely all | knew; and no ſooner had 1 
received Mr. Howard's letter, than 1 deter- 
mined in my own mind to afford you all the 
civility, kindneſe, and attention, to which your 
youth, ſex, and ſituation in a quarter of the 
world entirely new, juſtly entitled you, eſpeci- 
ally as it was not difficult for me to perceive you 
were the ſame agreeable party which my fon 
had encountered on his journey, with whom he 
had been fo much charmed and in whoſe favour 
he had ſo-much prepoſſeſſed me. Had he been 
with me at the moment of my rec2iving the let- 
ter, I ſhould undoubtedly hve inſtantly yielded 
to the warmth of my-compaſſion, and entruſted 
him, however imprudently, with the ſecret of 
our birth and connexion ; but indiſpenſable 
uſineſs had hurried him from me almoſt im- 
mediately upon his arrival, and time being given 
me for conſideration, I foreſaw how precarious 
and perplexing was the part I had now to act. 
Lord Belmont's character was well known to 
me. Thoughrigid in principle and fervent in 
benevolence, his prejudices are rooted and im- 
movable; and a pre poſſeſſiuon once fixed in his 
mind, allows neither reaſon nor humanity to in- 
terfere towards its extirpation. What ſteps he 
might purſue were doubrfui; and my fears 
greatly overbalanced my hopes as to the genero- 
ſity of his conduct, Theſe refleQions, though 
combated by my ſecret withes, determined me 
to ſtand aloof till his Lordſkip's reſulution was 
known; and if poſſible, by guarding the ſecret 
| K 2 Care- 
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careful y fcom my family and more eſpecially 
from my ſon, whoſe warmth of feelings 
and impetuoſity I particularly dreaded, to pre- 
ſerve them from the wrathful effects of a diſ- 
pleaſure from which I myſelf have ſuffered too 
ſeverely not to apprehend it with terror. 

I intended to haſten to town; but ſome pre- 
vious buſineſs of real moment deterred my jour- 
ney for ſome little time, and an alarming com- 
plaint, but of ſhort duration, confined me ſo 
cloſely for a few' days after my arrival, that [ 
had no opportunity for nine the buſineſs 
that had occaſioned my removal, and which, 
from the neceſſity of preſerving it a profound 
ſecret, I was unable to manage by an agent. 
During this interval, anxious to get information, 
through every poſſible means, of the ſituation 
of my young relations, in regard to whom I 
felt myſelf extremely ſolicitous, it may be eafily 
- conjectured that I attempted every channel of 
intelligence, and made enquiry of every perſon 
whom friendſhip or intimacy allowed to viſit me 
during my confinement. 1 was conſtrained to 
mention you however merely as agreeable, acci- 
dental acquaintances, whom my ſon had repre- 
ſented to me in an engaging and favourable point 
of view, and your very names were unknown to 
all to whom I applied, my ſon's friend Mr. Brad- 
ſhaw excepted ; who ng me that he had 
the honour of reſiding under the ſame roof with 
you, but whoſe light and diſreſpectful manner of 
expreſſing himſelf ſhocked and confounded me. 
The particulars which I contrived to draw from 
him, though vague and void of proof, | muſt 
acknowledge infuſed a portion of doubt and diſ- 


truſt into my mind; but when I take the liberty 
of 
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of repeating what he ſaid, I hope you will in 
ſome meaſure excuſe and forgive me. | 

: Your perſonal charms alone, he told me, — 
known to him; for to your private characte he 
was a ſtranger, though if appearances were to 
be truſted, the latter by no means conferred any 
additional luſtre on the former: he ſome time 
afrerwards added, that be had been informed at 
all hands you were light, doubtful, and indiſ- 
creet ; your principal, if not your almoſt only 
aſſociate, being a woman of infamous character, 
at whoſe windows he himſelf had frequently be- 
held you. Though I was thunderſtruck at this 
intelligence, I did not give it implicit credit, 
but contrived to diſpatch my own maid, who 
has been long and deſervedly in my confidence, 
with orders to make private enquiries reſpecting 


"_ conduct of the people with whom you 
odged. Their accounts, ambiguous and per- 


plexing, ſerved only to ſtrengthen and confirm 
my error. 2 

Here I could not reſiſt making an attempt to 
interrupt Lady Linroſe, with the deſign of ex- 
plaining the various and ſingular cauſes of theſe 
imputations: but perceiving my intention 
hold, my dear Madam, ſaid ſhe warmly. Do 
me not the injuſtice to imagine I now require 
any particulars to convince me of your inno- 
cence, and of my own inconſiderate concluſi- 
ons. *]'is my vindication, not your's, that 


brought mehither; and if any doubt could have 


remained on my mind, after having been once 
in your company, my ſon's explanation muſt 
have wholly removed it. I have already en- 
gaged your attention too long : yet I muſt re- 
queſt the indulgence of a few moments longer. 

Such 


CS 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs, when I be- 
ſought the favour of a viſit from Mr. Howard; 
and in ſpite of the ill opinion I had imbibed of 
his wards, I wrote to Lord Belmont in their 
behalf with all the warmth they could have de- 
fired ; though to own the truth, the longer I 
reflected, the more was I convinced that the 
ſucceſs of the application would be ſuch as it 
proved. The event juſtified my prudence: in 
having concealed the matter from my ſon ; his 
Lordſhip, amongſt other injunctions, having 
ftrongly enjoined a continuation» of ſecreſy. 
There is a certain portion of ſpirit in my grand- 
ſon's character, ſaid he in his letter, which leads 
me to dread his conduct on this occaſion. 
While I admire and approve of a diſpoſition 
that is the ſource in general of noble and gene- 
rous actions, in the preſent inſtance I fear the 
effects of its enthuſiaſm, which may induce him 
to regard thoſe unfortunate relations as objects 
of peculiar intereſt and regard, | ſolemnly de- 
clare however, that his interference in this point 
with my commands, ſhall for ever exclude him 


my favour, and caſt him from my beart for 


ever. 6 

Some time afrerwards, my ſon one day unex- 
pectedly demanded if I had ever been made ac- 
quainted with 'an application to Lord Belmont 
from thoſe ladies of the name of Seymour, a- 


gainſt whom I ſeemed to have taken a prepolleſ- 


ſeflion ſo unaccountable ? I evaded the queſtion; 
and, though not without difficulty, ſoon after 
waved the ſubject: for while his expreſſions 
ſhewed me that he knew but half the ſecret, his 
warmth convinced me his knowledge of the 
whole would prove deſtructive of that unani- 
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mity and affection which has ever ſince fubſiſted 
between him and his grandfather. 

Such being my private ſentiments of you, and 
ſuch my ſituation with my ſon, you may eaſily 
conceive what my aſtoniſhment muſt have been 

on finding myſelf unexpectedhy introduced to 
you at Holtenham Abbey, Your countenance, 
your manner, and the ingenuous innocence 
which ſhone conſpicuous in both, opened my 
eyes, and unavoidably engaged my regard and 
admiration. Yet withheld from acknowledz2ing 
myſelf to you in. the manner I wiſhed, I was un- 
willingly conſtrained to aſſume the diſtance of a 
ſtranger ; and I will candidly own, that as ſuch 
| muſt have ſtill continued, had not the preſent 
unhappy diſſention between my favourite ſon and 
myſelf obliged me to lay before you the private 
motives of my condut—motives which I own 
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only can excuſe it, 

Her Ladyſhip was viſibly affected at thoſe þ 
words; but having wiped her eyes, continued — y 
Mr. Roatſley, I find, has been informed, I ſup. - j 

| 


poſe by this family, of the whole affair; and 
diſpleaſed with the part which prudence per- 
ſuaded me to perform, laſt night defired from 
me an explanation of every particular. Finding 
all further ſecreſy impracticable, I readily and 
candidly acknowledged the truth ; but this, in- 
ſtead. of ſatisfying and convincing him, ſerved 
merely to heighten the reſentment that barely 
preſerved the reſpe&t which duty and affectiou 
has never yet allowed him to forget towards his 
mother.. Shocked to the ſoul by this difference, 
the firſt-that from the moment of his birth ever 
occurred. between us, I determined to open my 
heart to you ;: from the flattering hope, that 


knowing the ſecret. ſpring. of every part of my. 
| | conduct, 
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conduct, you might be enabled to do juſtice to 
my motives ; and I truſt ſhould the ſubject ever 
again recur when my ſon viſits you, you will 
have the goodneſs and generoſity to convince 
him that in ſuch circumſtances, where the in- 


flexible diſpleaſure of Lord Belmont was at 


fake, it was the indiſpenſable duty of a parent 
to act as I did. | | 

My fiſter and I in warm terms returned her 
Ladyſhip thanks for this candid and ingenuous 
explanation, which we A&ncecely aſſured her en- 


tirely ſatisfied us as to very point of her beba- 


viour. As matters ſtood, Sophia, it was un- 
doubtedly both prudent and natural for Lady 
Linroſe to conduct herſelf in the manner ſhe has 
done, and I now reflect with pain on the inju- 
rious opinion that chagrin and diſappointment 
induced us to entertain of a. character which this 
one converſation developes in the moſt amiable 
and hcnourable point of view. 

We expreſſed much uneaſineſs at the differ- 
ence which Mr. Roatfley's compaſſionate huma- 
nity, in eſpouſing ſo warmly our cauſe, had oc- 
cahoned with a parent to whoſe foreſight and 
maternal attentions he owed ſo much, and hoped 
it had proceeded to no diſagreeable lengths. 
My lon, ſaid her Ladyſhip, is poſſeſſed of the 


moſt amiable diſpoſition in the world. The 


converſation I have juſt now mentioned, paſſed 
between us laſt night, when he aſked permiſhon 
toattend me in my drefling-room after ſupper. 
I had obſerved that he was grave and uneaſy the 
whole day; but no opportunity for an explana- 
tion had till them occurred. Though gentle to 
excels, his paſſions, when once rouſed, are by 
no means eaſily controuled. I he circumſtances 


of your ſituation had naturally excited his com- 
| paſſion, 
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paſſion, and his knowledge of your amiable cha- 
racters deprived me of the only excuſe he would 
admit as a palliation of my conduct. LordBel- 
mont's prohibition, he ſaid, he could regard as 
none where honour and humanity were con- 
cerned. There was neither ſpirit nor principle 
in a ſlaviſh dependance on the will and opinions 
of others. In ſuch a moment, prudence was 
ſelfiſhneſs, and obedience ſo implicit could only 
be deemed abject and ſervile. LE | 
He left me with theſe words : but ſoon after. 
recollecting himſelf, he returned, not however 


with the intention of openly apologizing for his. 


heat, but apparently from the with of in ſome 
meaſure atoning for it by talking over the matter. 
with calmneſs and. temper. a 
This he did: and we parted at a late hour on 
good terms. What had paſled however hung 
heavy on my ſpirits. I foreſaw a world of tu- 
mult and oppoſition from this unfortunate diſ- 
covery, and I determined to eaſe my mind of 
part of its burthen, by openly diſcloſing my 
diſquiets to the innocent cauſe of them, and en- 
treating their forgiveneſs for the mental injury 
I have done them. 

My ſon avows his reſolution of applying to 
Lord Belmont in your favour, a determination, 
which far from diſſuading him from performing, 
I higbly approve of, and (hall my telf enforce 
with that additional energy which admiration and 
regard muſt now produce; I cannot avoid how- 
ever expreſſing my apprehenhons that Roatſley's 


interference will irritate rather than periuave; 


and while to you he performs no eſſential ſervice, 
he is diſappointing and diſobliging his grand- 
father at the moſt critical moment perhaps of his 
life; for I will not conceal any thing from you: 
K 5 I make 
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I make no doubt indeed you muſt already have 
been informed of it: my ſon is ſoon to be hap- 
pily ſettled in life with a moſt amiable and va- 
luable young lady; à tender affeftion ſubſiſis be- 
tween them; the match is in every reſpect de- 
firable; but LordBelmont's decided approbation 
can alone ſecure that of his young bride's family 
and connexions. | | +. 45 LO Ira 
My heart, Sophia—oh ! what did not my 
heart endure at theſe words? It died within 
me. I caſt my eyes on the ground, and avoided 
with the utmoſt care the penetrating look with 
which Lady Linroſe regarded me. The agi- 
tating ſcene that had ſo recently paſſed between 
her ion and myſelf flaſhed with redoubled anguiſh 
on my thoughts ; the recollection was miſery, 
and I felt as a culprit. in his mother's preſence. 
From this ſtate of embarraſſment and diſtreſs, 
was preſently in part relieved by the entrance 
of my little teizing companion Charlotte, who 
had been playing on the green before the houſe, 
and juſt at this moment appeared, Her Lady- 
ſhip, not thinking it prudent to proceed on a 
ſubje& of fuch moment before the child, having 
now explained herſelf ſufficiently, ſhifted the 
converſation to leſs intereſting topicks ; and be- 
ing charmed with the little girl's beauty, began 
to chat with her. | . 
Amongſt other queſtions ſuited to her age, 
Lady Linroſe, to ſet her a prattling, made the 
- enquiry with which all children have been fo of- 
ten importuned, viz. which did ſhe love beſt, 
Mrs. Howard or Mis Seymour? and Charlotte, 
not in the leaſt at a loſs for a reply, which de- 
li. acy even in infancy ſometimes renders em- 
barraſhng, inſtantly replied—oh, Miſs Seymour 
certainly. Every pedy loves Mils „ 
. | an 
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and the gentleman loves her too, for I know 
that well enough. 

We ſhall get all your ſecrets, Miſs Seymour, 
cried Lady Linroſe, ſmiling at my unſpeakable 
confuſion. But pray, my dear, 822 to 
the child, who is this admirer of Miſs Sey- 
mour's ? | | 

What does the child mean, cried I, with a 
look which I intended for ſurpriſe, but which J 
am afraid partook infinitely more of alarm : pray 
don't be fooliſh, Charlotte. But alas ! I tried 
in vain to interrupt her; for delighted with be- 
ing allowed to prate, and charmed with the im- 
portance of evidently diſtreſſing me, ſhe an- 
ſwered Lady Linroſe archly in a loud whiſper— 
oh it muſt be her lover you know; for he kiſſed 
her hand juſt now again and again in the Filbert.. 
walk. | 

Conceive, if poſſible, my conſcious diſtreſs, 
Words can but faintly expreſs my ſituation, I 
dreaded that every feature of my face would diſ- 
cover who this ſecret admirer was, and all ſpirit 
to rally it off forſook me. I thought at that 
moment this was certainly the moſt painful ex- 
ceſs to which ſhame and apprehenſion could ar- 
rive; but I was too ſoon taught how deplorable. 
erroneous was this idea. 1 

A ſhort and moſt diſtreſſing pauſe ſucceeded 
to Charlotte's ſally of gaiety- Lady Linroſe, 
perceiving J ſuppoſe my uneaſineſs, politely - 
forebore encreaſing it by proceeding in her en- 
quiries, and looking at her watch, roſe to de- 
pert. | | 

My ſiſter aſked the favour of her Ladyſhip's 
company to partake of a family dinner, if lhe 
was got otherwiſe engaped. | fincerely regret, 
laid ſhe, that I promiſed my friend Lady Mary 
ro 
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to be home by four o'clock: for as my viſits, my 
dear Mrs. Howard, muſt be few and privately 
ſtolen, I lament that I cannot indulge myſelf 
with a longer one at preſent : but we * not 

how things may turn out, added ſhe with great 
indneſs—- we may perhaps be more fortunate 
than we at preſent imagine. | 

Mr. Howard will regret not having ſhared in 
the honour of this viſit, Madam, ſaid my ſiſter: 
and juſt as ſhe ſpoke, her huſband, who had 
—_—_ told who was with us, entered the par- 
our. \ 

Lady Linroſe received him with particular ci- 
vility ; and though on her way to' the carriage, 
which had been ordered to the door, unfortu- 
nately turned back and fat down again for a few 
minutes. TE 

After the uſual compliments and enquiries—lI 
flattered myſelf Mr. Roatſley had accompanied 
your Ladyſhip, faid Mr. Howard, as I ſaw him 
at a diſtance little more. than an hour ago with 
my fiſter in the walk ; but it was not then in my 
power to join them, as I was employed procur- 
ing afliſtance to my old gardener, who has met 
with a very diſsgreeable accident this morning. 

You muſt have miſtaken ſome other perſon for 
Mr. Roatſley, ſaid Mrs. Howard, for he has not 
favoured us with his company to-day. 

Was he not here, ſiſter, cried Mr. Howard, 
turning to me with a ſurpriſe, which | fear my too 
apparent diſtreſs ' ſufficiently abated ; for as if 
conſcious of having committed ſome miſtake, 
he left the ſentence unfiniſhed. | 

This was too dreadful. I believe Mr. Roat- 
ſley was walking to-day, ſaid I at length: but 
the anguiſh of my feelings made my voice 
faulter even during this ſhort ſentence ; and oY 
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Linroſeroſe before I had concluded it, curtſeyed: 
in ſilence to me, and taking her leave, was at- 

Fre to the hall by Mr. Howard and my 
fir, 

Being left alone - oh God ! cried I to myſelf, 
what a day of miſery has this been ? My impru- 
dence can only be equalled by my ſhame and deſ- 
pair. I was in agonies. I now perceived that 

Roatley was inevitably devoted to another. 
The declaration, my Sophia, which burſt from 
his lips, his reaſon, his principles, even his 
heart, muſt condemn in the firſt moments of 
cool reflection. "The remembrance muſt wound 
him, and is an inſult to me. He knows my 
weakneſs, It is no longer concealed as hi- 
therto in the ſecret receſſes of my heart. All 
the world knows it. Even bis mother is no 
longer ignorant of the fatal ſecret; and what 
may ſhe not conclude from the circumſtances 
which have revealedit to her knowledge? Would 
to Heaven I could hide my confuſion and foll 
for ever from the whole earth. But even if 
could, how ſhall 1 ever conceal from myſelf the 
bitter, heart rending recollection of my own 
imprudence ? | 

. f was almoſt frantic : and the moment I per- 
ceived the carriage drive off, | flew into my own 
room and ſhut myſelf up. Fanny ſoon followed, 
demanding admittance. But | could not for 
ſome time prevail with myſelf to grant it; for 
although my heart is ſtrongly and tendeyly at- 
tached to her, a diſſimilarity of diſpoſition, and 
the circumſtance of her being a married woman, 
which makes me apprehenſive that her huſband 
will be a ſharer of all ſhe knows, renders m 
confidence in her neither ſo comtortable nor ſo 
undiſguiſed as it would otherwiſe prove, Il am 
N not 
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not ſo unjuſt as to ſuppoſe ſhe could ever be pre- 
vailed with to betray by the ſlighteſt hint the 


ſecrets repoſed in her; but the openneſs of her. 


diſpoſition renders me vety ſuſpicious that ſhe 
might be imprudent without being conſcious of 
her error; and though I am thoroughly ſatisfied 
that ſhe is as happy with Mr. Howard as it is 
poſſible for any woman to be in the married 
ſtate, yet I feel a degree of indelicacy in paint- 
ing anxieties and ardours which were ſo wholly 
excluded her on courtſhip, and which may for 
55 reaſon appear romantic and unaccounta- 

e. 

I partly confeſſed however the diſagreeable 


ſituation in which I found myſelf involved ; and 
without touching on the circumſtances of the 
drawing, and the declaration it had produced, 
which indeed I cannot zecal to mind, and could 
not have mentioned without anguiſh unſpeakable, . 
I owned I had met with Roatſley that morning, 
and acknowledged the uneaſineſs which the little. 


girl's. raillery before his mother. had occaſi- 
oned me. 


I know not what to make of him, ſaid Fanny: 
and undoubtedly this couſin of ours after all is a 
little unaccountable ; for as Miſs Farnford ob- 
ſerved, his miſtreſs has ſurely ſome. reaſon to 
complain of his attentions in another quarter; 


and what can the man mean if he is actually on 


the eve of wedlock ?-I don't underſtand his be- 


haviour. | 
Alas ! thought I, I underſtand: his behaviour 


but too well, It is my too apparent weakneſs 


and folly which have for a time produced in his 


| heart a temporary inconſtancy. Oh, Sophia! 


how painful is this idea ! All wy pride of heart 
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riſes againſt it. I am ſunk in my own opinion 
II am humbled and miſerable. 

There is but one ſtep to be taken, ſaid I tomy 
ſiſter. To ſee Lady Linroſe again would be at 
preſent peculiarly diſagreeable ; and tho? ſhe 

ve at parting no intimation of a ſpeedy return, 
he may very poſhbly contrive to ſee us before 
ſhe leaves the country, which I own I would 
wiſh to avoid, and a very ſimple and natural me- 
thod of doing ſo has occurred to me: I think of 
haſtening my viſit to our dear and valuable Lady 
Aubrey. It is but ſetting off in a day or two 
inſtead of three weeks hence. 1 am ſure of 
finding her at home, and ſhall this very day 

write to prepare her to expect me. 

My ſiſter, who has never been ſeparated from 
me for many years, and who diſlikes the idea of 
my _—_ er even for a ſhort time, made ſome 
lictle objeCtions to this plan, aliedging that Lady 
Linroſe had requeſted her viſit might be kept - 
a ſecret, from which it was naturally to be in- 

| ferred that it was not likely to be ſoon re- 
peated. | 

I did not chuſe to own explicitly that it was 
the ſon ſtil] more than the mother that I wiſhed 
to avoid, though I told her that I thought I 
ought not to expoſe myſelf to attentions that 
were, (tho' I believed unintentionally), certainly 
an inſult to my character: and 1 ſoon perſuaded 
her to acknowledge, if ſuch were my ſentiments, 
that I ought not to defer my journey. 

The difficulty that now remained, was how 
to conceal my real motive from Mr. Howard : 
but happily a fortunate pretence ſoon preſented 

itſelf: in the evening, while we were chatting 
on the occurrences of the day, and the unex- 
pected viſit we had received, a letter was brought 
+ Ha me 
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me from our dear and reſpected friend, telling 
me that her impatience toembrace us had ariſen 
to ſuch a height, that ſhe intreated, if Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard's viſit muſt till be delayed, mine 
might be deferred no longer ; requeſting leave 
to ſend her own carriage and ſervants to convey - 
me ſafely to Aubrey Caſtle. 
This kind, maternal epiſtle, would at all 
events have determined my compliance, eſpeci- 
Ally as Lady Meredith and dir William, I find, 
have left the caſtle, having been ſuddenly re- 
called home : but at this time it is particularly 
agreeable, as it at once relieves me from my 
difficulties in regard to Mr, Howard, removes 
me from the chance of again meeting the man 1 
ſo anxiouſly wiſh never more to behold, and 
offers me an opportunity undiſturbed and at a 
. diſtance, for combating the commotions of my 
mind. | | 
I have written to Lady Aubrey that I ſhall be 
with her on Saturday evening. Her ſeat is forty 
five miles diſtant ; but by ſetting off very early, 
1 hope to accompliſh my journey without ſleep- 
ing on the road, which I ſhould diſlike much. 
J have accepted the offer of her carriage and 
ſervants, which are to be here on Thurſday 


evening. 


LETTER 
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.. 
TO MISS BEAUMONT, 


AUBREY CASTLE, JUNE 21. 


[amives bere laſt night about nine in the 
evening. ' The moment I alighted, our dear 
Lady Aubrey ran out to meet me in the hall. 
She preſſed me to her boſom in the tendereſt 
manner, and tears accompanied her embraces, 

ohe led me to her drefling room; where, af- 
ter a thouſand anxious apprehenſions on her 
part in regard to the fatigue I had undergone in 
travelling, and as many kind enquiries after my 
ſiſter and Mr. Howard, I congratulated her 
with the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction on the happy 
improvement of her health, iſſdicated fo vitibly 
by the alteration in her looks. 

The change is indeed ſtriking. That glow 
which health and tranquillity only can preſerve, 
now throws a luſtre over features, the intereſt- 
ing beauty of which ſeemed before incapable of 
addition. Iz, 3 

Both in mind and body, ſaid that angelie 
woman, my amendment is wonderful: and how 
infinitely kind is it in my Hermione thus to 
ſoothe my heart by gratify:ng my ardent wiſhes 
for her company! My ſpirits, thank heaven, 
are calm and equal; and my frame, at no period 
robuſt, begins to feel the pleaſing effects of in- 
ternal peace and compoſure, I do not allow 

| myſelf 
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myſelfto indulge the ſecluſion to which inclina- 
tion ſtrongly inipels me: on the contrary, I 
reſpect thoſe exactions which the rights of ſo- 
ciety require, and the neglect of which I, who 
have perhaps a long life before me, may yet 
live to regret. I intend to force myſelf there- 
fore to make proper returns to the viſits and ci- 
vilities paid me by my country neighbours; and 
have even already begun to form an intimacy 
with a very woithy couple, who have hitherto 
waved all ceremony, and who have been re- 
peatedly my gueſts. They are at preſent with 
me; and though I ſhould have much preferred 
the happineſs of - ſpending this evening tete a 
tete with you, I muſt ſubmit to allow them a 
ſhare of your company. 6 42! + Are 
She then conducted me to the drawing room, 
where. we found a lady and gentleman engaged 
at picquet She preſented me to. both in the 
kindeſt manner. | ſhall ſay nothing, my dear 
Madam, faid ſhe to the lady, for leaving you 
my cards fo long, as I bring my apology along 
with me-in this amiable young friend, who has 
relieved my apprehenſions by making her ap- 
pearance at laſt. n 
Supper was announced immediately after; 
and as I was fatigued and exhauſted, Lady Au- 


brey, whoſe ſolicitude and anxiety made 2 


watch every change of my countenance, inſi 
that I ſhould retire early to reſt 5 and making 


her excules to Mr. and Mrs. Berry, who ſeem 


very ſenſible, agreeable people, ſhe led me to 
the chamber allotted me, where having ordered 
her maid to attend me, and ſatisfied berſelf that 


every thing was prepared for my comfort and 
ſatis faction, ſhe tenderly embraced me and 


wiſhed me good night. |; 
Fe | Juſt 
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SUNDAY NIGHT. 


Juſt as Lady Aubrey; her other gueſts, and 
myſelf were aſſembled this day at dinner, the 
arrival of the poſtman with the newſpapers in- 
duced Mr, Berry, who is a great politician, to 
hurry it over in order to read them aloud to the 
company. His lady, who ſeemed little amuſed 
by the proſpect of the parliamentary orations, 
requeſted him to give us the news of the day 
before ſhe ſet off on her rambles ; and in com- 
pliance with her deſire, he began the liſt of 
mortality, in which he fuddenly read the death 
of the Right Honcurable Lord Linroſe at Ly- 
ons. I was extremely ſhocked ; though mere- 
ly from compaſſion for the friends who muſt la- 
ment his loſs; and Mr. Berry ſeemed himſelf 
conſcious of having committed an impropriety 
in mentioning, in preſence of Lady Aubrey, a 
name that ſeemed deſtined never again to reach 
her ears; for I remarked that his voice changed 
as he read, tho” he had the preſence of mind 
not_to make his thoughts evident by ſtopping 
before he had finiſhed the ſentence. Lady Au- 
brey ſeemed ſo much affected by the paragraph 
that ſhe ſoon after left the room. 

I wiſhed much to follow her: but recollect- 
ing that any private converſation at that moment 
muſt naturally have led to ſubjects which I wiſh 
as much as poflible in future to avoid, I fore- 
bore my intention; and when ſhe returned 
ſome time after into the room, I rejoiced that 
I had not given way to my firſt impulſe, as 
though her eyes were red, ſhe converſed with a 
ſedate chearfulneſs which teſtified her deter- 
mination of combating all melancholy retroſpec . 
tions that might lead to repining and deſpon- 
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dency, and ſoon after propoſed conducting me 
thro” the different apartments of this elegant 
abode (the morning having been employed at 
church) which infinitely ſurpaſſed my expecta- 
tions in point of magnificence. It is much too 
tous in my opinion for the reſidence of a 

ngle, ſolitary individual. However a large 
eſtabliſhment of ſervants, and a chearfol ſituati- 
on, in a great meaſure atone for this defect, 
which - Lady Aubrey herſelf remarked to me 
while we were ſurveying it. lt is the ſpot 
where my predeceſſors have reſided time imme- 
morial, ſaid ſhe; and my grandfather made it 
an article in his will that I ſhould inhabit the 
houſe, and not ſuffer it to fall into _ CO" 

There is a collection of moſt valuable pic- 
tures; and a large library, where I intend paſ- 
ſing ſeveral hours every day, ftored with the 
works of the beſt authors in all languages. 
never was leſs in a mood for ſtudy; but for 
that very reaſon I muſt endeavour to force a re- 
liſh for every employment that baniſhes muſing. 
At preſent, however, I am incapable of any 
exertion ; for I am really far from well, and as 
much exhauſted as if I had gone a journey of 
five hundred miles at leaſt. | 


JUNE 24. 


Our gueſts left us to-day, which I regret 
much. rs. Berry ſeldom leaves her family 
even for ſo long a period as a few days, and 


her preſent viſit was a particular compliment to 
| Lady 
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Lady Aubrey, to whom I ſuſpe& ſhe and her 
huſband have peculiar obligations. 

I have received a letter from Fanny, dated 
Saturday evening. She writes to inform me of 
Lord Linroſe's death, with which ſhe had been 
made acquainted a few hours after I left her, by 
a note from Mr. Roatſley, merely mentioning 
the event and the time it took place, as a piece 
of reſpect due to relations of the family. Mr. 
Howard, ſhe tells me, wrote a letter of condo- 
lence next morning, to which he received a 


very kind reply, aſſuring him that nothing but 


the ſhock he has received would have prevented 
his being at Hubert Hill long before now. 
Lord Belmont, he ſays, who has been ſeverely 
wounded by this blow, meant to ſet off direaly 
for England. He muſt be already on his jour- 
ney, adds Mr. Roatfley ; and as | intend meet- 
iog him at Calais, I flatter myſelf I ſhall ſoon 
merit his grateful acknowledgments for the ef- 
ſential ſervice I mean to confer upon him—that 
of conſoling him in a great meaſure for what 
death bas ſnatched from his arms, by preſenting 
to him relations who muſt and hò ought be be 
ſo dear to his heart. 
Fanny tells me, likewiſe, that ſhe hears Lady 
Linroſe and her family are ſoon to leave Holten- 
ham Abbey, and to ſet out for Northampton- 
ſhire. She makes no doubt, ſhe ſays, but 
Roatſley will call at Hubert Hill before his de- 
parture. Poor Lady Linroſe, it ſeems, is much 
afflicted ; and their ſtay with Lady Mary is to 
be no longer prolonged than till her Ladyſhip's 
ſpirits will admit of the exertion of a removal. 
This letter, which I received laſt night in 
Lady Aubrey's preſence, and with which 1 with- 
drew to a window to read, threw an air of ſuch 
depreſſion 
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depreſſion over my countenance, that on turning 
round the enquired with anxious apprehenſion, 
af all were well at Hubert Hill. This hint made 
me exert : myſelf to appear chearful; but I 
fancy | could not boaſt,of my ſucceſs. Since 
my arrival here Lady Aubrey has never recurred 
to t oſe painful ſubjects which burſt from her 
in ine moments of agitation at Hubert Hill; 
and | could not have read my fiſter's letter to 
her „ thout calling back her thoughts to many 
diſmal reflections, the natural reſult of being 
told that Lord Belmont was on his way to 
England, 8 | | 


JUNE 28. 


O.ur ſtyle of living here is ſo rational and ſe- 
rene, and Lady Aubrey's tenderneſs and at- 
tention towards me fo unremitting and endear- 
ing, that | ſhould be happy in future to divide 
my time equally between Hubert Hill and Au- 
brey Caſtle. Lady Aubrey's converſation is a 
never-failing ſource of intereſt and amuſement. 
Her heart is ſo benevolent, and her underſtand- 
ing ſo highly cultivated, that it is impoſſible 
ever to tire in her company, or deſire other ſo- 
ciety. I am only diſtreſſed that ſhe remarks my 
thoughtfulneſs; and is become ſo uneaſy about 
my loſs of appetite and pallid colour, that ſhe 
quite tortures herſelf with uneaſy apprehenſions, 
for which I cannot convince her there is not the + | 


ſlighteſt cauſe. 
She begins to fear an approaching conſumpti- 
on; though | have aſſured her my lungs are 
made of adamant, and never were ſuſpected of 

weakneſs 
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weakneſs in my life. This day ſhe has actually 
conſulted Doctor Elton, who has partly relieved 
her by declaring a journey to Briſtol wholly un- 
neceſſary, He ſays my complaints are nervous, 
and adviſes me to try the effects of change of 
air and amuſement—in other words that he don't 
know what to-make of them : and Lady Au- 
brey has reſolved that we ſhall ſet off in all haſte 
upon a viſit to Sir Aſhton and Lady Hilbury; 
the latter of whom is ſiſter to Sir William Me- 
redith. Lady Aubrey has repeatedly rejected a 
number of preſſing invitations from this family, 
as ſhe had no intention of viſiting at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from home ;. but the notion of travelling, 
which ſhe imagines will be of ſervice to me, has 
determined her on going. There is a vaſt re- 
ſort of company at Hilbury Lodge; and ſhe 
kindly flatters herſelf I ſhall be amuſed. But the 
very idea of leaving this place is diſagteeable to 
me; and the proſpect of a journey feels like an 
exertion that fatigues my ſpirits, . 

H. SEYMOUR, 


LETTER. 
TO MI:S$S aun | 


HILBURY LODGE, JULY I, 


: W E arrived here laſt night after a pleaſant 
journey. The weather was very favourable, 
and the country thro' which we paſled ſo beau- 

tiful, that I was much more pleaſed than I ex- 

pected to have been. I am conſiderably ſtronger 
| lince 
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ſince we fet out, and but for a lan and de- 
preſſion which {till hang upon me, ſhould think 
myſelf quite well. | 

The family here conſiſts of Sir Aſhton, his 
Lady, and a large party of vifitors. They re- 
fide conſtantly in the country, and live in what 
is called the ſtyle of old Engliſh hoſpitality.— 
They feceived us with much kindneſs and cor- 
diality, and we fat down to ſupper twenty in 
number in a large hall, the walls of which are 
decorated with family portraits of ancient grand- 
mothers and maiden aunts, dreſſed in the faſhions 
of their days, with a roſe in the hand, and 3 
{mick on the countenance of each. 


— — — _—————— 


Fe JULY 2. 
A ſervant who was ordered to remain behind 

on ſome buſineſs of Lady Aubrey's, and to join 
us here to-day, has brought me another letter 
from Fanny, which arrived the day I left the 
Caſtle. I beſought her to write to me fre- 
quently, and ſhe has moſt conſcientiouſly per- 
formed her promiſe. She tells me that Lord 
Linroſe, as he muſt now be called, paid them 
that morning a viſit. He ſeems much affected 


'by his brother's death, ſhe ſays, and looks ex- 


tremely melancholy and depreſſed. He expreſſed 
in ſtrong terms his diſappointment at my ab- 


ſence, and informed them he was to ſet off for 
Calais on the 12th of July, where he expected 


by that time to find Lard Belmont already ar- 
rived; if not, his Lordſhip had ſo ſettled his 
route that he ſhould probably meet with bim a 
flage or two further on. 

Lady 
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Lady Linroſe and the young ladies were next 
day whe Holtenbam Abbey. My ſiſter adds 
a- circumſtance, for ſhe is very minute, which 
was before unknown to me: | always imagined 
that Roatſley had made one of the family at Lad y 
Mary's, but ſhe mentions that he has merely vi- 
ſited there from time to time during the diſtreſs 
of his mot er and ſiſters, having lodged at the 
| houſe of his ſteward, (his own manſion not yet 
being ready for his reception), who has a ſmall 
farm on his eſtate. I ſuppoſe fome punttilio 
relating to his ſituation with Lady Elizabeth oc- 
caſions this diſtance and formality. | 
This letter was accompanied by one from 
Mr; Howard, dated the day after, in which he 
informs me, that the evening before Sir Ed ward 
Sudbury had paid him a vide, A compliment, 
ſays he, which is entirely to be laid to your 
account ; for nothing could exceed his evident 
diſappointment and regret on finding you were 
from home, After expreſſing it in terms ſuffi- 
. ciently plain, he demanded a private conference 
with me, entreated my intereſt with you in his 
favour, and requeſted permiſſion on your feturn 
to repeat his viſits as your declared admirer I 
told him, -continues Mr. Howard, that all I 
could promiſe him was my good wiſhes, as J 
was wholly ignorant of your ſentiments in re- 
Fus to him; nor could J undertake to further 
is ſuft in any other manner than that of pay- 
ing the way for his propoſal, by preparing you 
for it. [likewiſe told him you was not expected 
home for many weeks, and perhaps might even 
remain abſent for a much longer period. Sir 
Edward eagerly caught at this propoſal; re- 


gqaueſting I would loſe no time in executing it, 


and defiring me to acquaint y»u taat he earneſt] 
V<L. ils ws L G 


EQUCENMS 


quite free from powder, and in a dreſs that would 


- of this claſs I have ſeen, I was fo much aſto- 


name. 
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e__ permiſſion to attend you at Aubrey 
Regarding myſelf as Sir Edward's agent, 
concludes Mr. Howard, I cannot avoid adding; 
that poſſeſſed of an excellent character, an af- 
fluent fortune, and a good figure and addreſs, 
any woman, whoſe affeCtions are not otherwiſe 
engaged, muſt enjoy a fair proſpect of happineſs 

in an union with him. * 

I had ſcarce finiſhed reading this letter, when 
the bell ſummoned me to dinner. Our party, 
large as it was, had gained the addition of ſe- $5 
veral fox-hunting gentlemen, who ſat down to ; 
table in their boots, with their cropped hair 


have diſgraced their footmen. Being the firſt =». 


niſhed by their appearance, that I could not 
credit my ears, when Lady Hilbury, introdue- go 5 
ing one of them to me, called him Sir John = 
ſumething or other, for I have forgot his ſur- 


— 


JULY 3. 
The moment I was alone with Lady Audrey 
laſt night, I mentioned to her the ſubſtance of 
Mr. * AHN letter. Well, my love, ſaid ſhe, 
and pray what are the objections to the match? 
Are there any deficiencies in point of fortune? 
It ſo, egfily can theſe be removed; for is not . 
my Hermicne my own child; the child of my 
boſom ? and face embraced me affectionatel ws 
| | | FE 
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* * *T inftantly ſatisfied her that the obſtacles a- 
gainſt it reſulted merely from the feelings of my 
heart, which were wholly repugnant to the 
union; and a thouſand times I chanked her for 
the kind adoption; a tye which I told her, and 
told her with ſincerity, I had neither wiſh nor 
intention of weakening by any other that might 
divide my affeCtions. _ | 

I am much miſtaken, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, and 
looking me earneſtly in the face, if my Hermi- 
one's heart is formed for the reception of no 
warmer ſentiments than thoſe a fond mother 
can hope to excite. WEE 8 
A bluſh of conſcious confeſſion tinged my 
cheeks. I replied that Sir Edward, at leaſt, ne- 
ver would rival that dear mother in my heart; 
nor could I perſuade myſelf that any attach- 
ment, however violent, would for an inſtant 
diminiſh or interfere with that fervent affection 
for her, which conſtituted almoſt the firſt hap- 
pineſs of my exiſtence : and indeed, Sophia, I 
did not exaggerate my feelings in expreſſing them 
thus warmly ; for my unexpected intimacy with 
this angelic woman has produced an intereſt 
that ſupports my ſinking ſpirits,” and feels like 
the acquiſition of a new ſenſe that gives life and 
energy to all the others. 5 1 

Well, my love, ſaid ſhe, I live in hopes of 
one day witneſſing that you make good your pro- 
miſe, If I lofe your regard, 1 loſe all that at- 
taches me to my preſent ſtate of being. But I 
am not fo ſelfiſh as to deſite to engrols it wholly. 
Your felicity is my firſt and deareſt wiſh ; and 
would not fectre my own at the price of di- 
| miniſhing yours. I hope therefore to ſee you - 

- "happily ſettled, in that ſtate which undoubtedly 
e # L-3 - "$06.5 is 
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is capable of producing, and often does beſtow, 
the higheſt degree of comfort. 

I have written in the ſtrongeſt terms to Mr. 
Howard, requeſting him to inform Sir Edward 
that it js impoſſible for me to grant permiſſion for 

' a Viſit which. would put him to the trouble of a 
fruitleſs and unneceſſary journey. hen 


SI JULY 6. 


This houſe is by much too gay for an invalid. 
Different viſitors ſucceed each other daily ; and 
the fame obſervation is repeatedly made I'm 
afraid, Ma'am, you an't well.” I am quite 
teized with it. Lady Aubrey has conſulted an 
able phyſician here, who has aſſured her there is 
ncthing in the leaſt alarming in my complaint, 
and has preſcribed early hours, regularity of liv- 
ing, and aſſes milk, which reftoratives are to be 
procured with much greater eaſe and conveni- 
ence at Aubrey Caſtile, than in this hoſpitable 
family; where the conſtant buſtle of a number 
of people, and the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the 
eſtabliſhed hours, prevents that compoſure and 
quiet ſo ſalutary to weak health. Lady Aubrey 

] am ſure finds it equally uncomfortable, and 

| has readily agreed to my requeſt of ſhortening. 
our vilit, | | 


7 
JULY 7. 


1 Aſter ſundry remonſtrances, and innumera- 


dle prefling intreaties to prolong our ſtay, Lad 
if | Aubrey has at length made her point K 40 
13s and we are to depait «n Monday. 


* 
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Were in better ſpirits, I might divert you not 
alittle with an account of the different people | 
have met with ſince our abode: here, particular- 
ly with this fox hunting baronet, Sir John Ben- 
net, who profeſſes himſelf my admirer, tho” our 
acquaintance has not been. of above a few: days 
ſtanding, and who makes downright love to 
Lady Aubrey, ine hopes ſhe will give him an 
invitation to” Aubrey Caſtle, I wonder any 
man can think of me, when Lady Aubrey is 
preſent. It is amazing that every man. who 
ſees her is not diſtractedly in love with her. 
She is not yet thirty fix; and tho” the ſtile of 
dreſs in which ſhe indulges, indicates a more 
advanced period, her countenance is uncom- 
monly youthful. 


A \ 
K . — _ i 
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JULY G>- 


I was quite aſtoniſhed tto day on entering 
the drawing room. to find Sir Edward Sudbury. 
As it was ſcarce poſfible he could have been 
made acquainted with the contents of my reply 
to Mr. Howard's letter, wh:ch was only- ſent 
away on-Friday laſt, I knew not: what to make 
of this vifit, which be ſoon took an opportunity 
olf inſinuating had: been the ſudden conſequence 
of his being accidentally informed that I. was at 
Hilbury Lodge, with which family he is inti- 
mately acquainted. I ſuppoſe he. muſt have con- 
ſiuered permiſſion to wait on me at Aubrey 
Caſtle at leaſt as very precarious ; and I imagine 
regarded this circumſtance. as a favourable. op- 
. POT 
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portunity. for urging his ſuit without unpolite- 
nels or impropriety. * 
FT endeavoured, by the gravity and reſerve 
with which I attended to him, to explain what 
reception his propoſal was likely to receive, and 
if poſſible to deter him from a a purſuit that 
could only be ſucceeded by mortification and 
_ uneafineſs 3 but Sir Edward was in unbounded 
ipirits, and would take no hint that ſeemed re- 
pugnant to his wiſhes. When our departure to- 
morrow however was accidentally mentioned by 
Lady Hilbury in the courſe of the evening, a 
cloud ſuddenly overcaſt poor Sir Edward's- 
countenance, his vivacity forſook him, and 
With a very ſubmiffive but melancholy coun- 
tenance he ſeized a moment while the company 
were ſettling their card parties, to requeſt leave 
to have the honour of attending-us, and be- 
- ſought that I would allow him to entteat Lady 
Aubrey's permiſſion. | 
1 told him gravely that it was wholly out of 
my power to grant his requeit. The apprehenſi- 
on of deceiving him, and the deſire of putting a 
ſpeedy period to hopes which deluded only to 
render the diſappointment more painful, made 
me pronounce theſe few words in a voice ſo de- 
\ termined, that my heart inſtantly reproached 
me for the pain I was conſtrained to inflict ; 


while its ſecret feelings explained to me ſo 


powerfully what. Sir Edward's muſt praye.. > 
therefore added tho* with equal fteadmet: 5 
that I ſhould always remain ſenſible of the fa» 
vour he intended me. 1, 1 
Having forced myſelf to be thus explicit, 
diſtrefling as it was, | haſtily turned away; and 
Sir Edward, thunder-ſtruck at my prohibition, 


inſtantly left the room. He did not appear for 
| ſome 


. 


I 
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ſome hours; and during the whole evening re- 
peated enquiries of where he could be, and ex- 
preſſions of wonder what he could have done 
with himſelf, were made by the whole company. 
Sir Edward at length entered; but not till 
we were all ſeated at ſupper. tHe ſupported the 
eneral attack with much embarraſſment; aud 
faid in excuſe for his abſence, that he had been 
enjoying this delightful evening along the ſide 
of the canal. This occaſioned much mirt1. 
The; refinement of his taſte was admired, hs 
neglect of the ladies at the card party heartily 
laughed at, and finally it was determined that, 
as*the ſole excuſe his failure in politeneſs would 
admit of, he muſt make a formal acknowledg- 
ment to the company that he was deeply in- 
volved in a hopeleſs paſſion, in which caſe only 


the ladies agreed to accord him their forgiveneſs. 


How Sir Edward looked, on this raillery, 1 
know not, for I was little leſs confufed than 
himſelf, and did not once dare to throw: m 
that way, His awkwardneſs was matt d. 
ditional entertainment; and {ance he would not 
make a verbal confeſſion, Lady Hilbury told 
him his filence ſhould be t.ken a> proof politive. 

Log Aubrey, with her uſual humanity, 
diſtreſſed at this perſecution,- fortunately te- 
lieved poor Sir Edward by hinting a wiſh to 
retire early on account of our journey to-mor- 
row; end we ſeparated at Icait an hour ſooner 
than - Af 


I attended her to her drefling room; where 
diſmifling her maid—I cannot help being rather 
ſurpriſed, my dear, ſaid the. "This Sir Ed- 
ward appears a very amiabie. young man, and 
his behaviour this evening convinces me that he 
15 tenderly attached to you. 1s your determi- 
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nation till to reject him? does your heart ſay 


nothing in his favour ? 

Ob! nothing, nothing indeed, cried I. I 
pity and feel for his diſappointment; but to be 
his wife would render me miferable for ever. 

J ſpoke with ſuch unneceflary warmth, when 


T had been liſtening to no arguments that could 
have rouſed my oppoſition, and had no folicita- 


tions to apprehend from the tenderneſs of my 
dear Lady Aubrey, that ſhe looked at me fome 
moments with a face of perplexity. Then 
heaven forbid you ſhould be his wife, my love. 
do not mean to become the advocate of a man 
(f whom I habe ten ſo little. I am too oon- 


ſcic us of the ineftimable value of my Hermi- 


cne's heart, not to be as nice in my choice of 


the man on whom ſhe is to beſtow it, as the 


can peflibly be for herſelf. I am only ſurpriſed 
that a heart, young, warm, and enthuſiaſtic, 
which has been in a manner ſecluded from in- 
tercourfe with mankind, and which cannot for 
Mat reafon' have been either tainted with the va- 
n'ty of general admiration or deluded with the 
geſt: uctive idea that in high birth and titles a 
gratification is to be fonght, unattainable in a 


more moderate ſphere: I am ſurprited, I repeat, 


. heart like yours ſhould have remained 


Mimoved by the, aſſiduities of a man, whoſe 
' outward appearance ſpeaks ſo highly in his fa- 


vor, and whoſe character you allow to be eſti- 
mable and even amiable. 2 22 | 
To this obſervation I could make no anſwer. 

To a friend ſo dear, fo reſpectable, ſo kindly 
and warmly intereſted in my felicity, to have 
viven'an evaſive and diſingenuous reply, was 
tip offible,” Gratitude and affection condemned 
the very idea. Yet to make a confeſſion 1 wag 
WE: | s ſtate 
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Nate of my affections, to avow that a ſecret. 
and hopeleſs. attachment devoured my peace, 

| deſtroyed my health, and ſteeled my heart 
againſt the ſolicitations of all men but one, was 
cquayy impracticable. Oh Sophia ! ſuch an: 
avowal. muſt have been humiliating, ſo pain- 
fully ſevere, .it muſt have led beſides to a train 
of particulars ſo interwoven with Lady Aubrey's 
misfortunes, that this act of confidence might 
have given no leſs pain to her feelings than it 
muſt have conveyed to mine. After heſitating 
therefore for a moment, whether from — 4 
due to the beloved friend who honoured me 
with the name of daughter, I ſhould not throw 

myſelf into her arms and inſtantly confeſs my 
weakneſs, I found that love was to her a ſub- 
ject I could not force myſelf to mention. 

- Theſe ideas, which palled with the velocity 
of lightning through my mind, ſealed up my 
lips; and Lady Aubrey perceiving that I was 
embarraſſed, expreſſed a deſite to go to reſt, and 
kindly wiſhed me a good night, which afforded 
me an opportunity of retiring. I am. convinced - 
however, tbat painful as might have been the 
communication, I ſhould undoubtedly have 
ayowed all at that moment had not the above 

mentioned apprehenſion deterred me... 

On entering my chamber, I perceived a leiter 
directed for me; which 1 found was the fruits 
of. Sir Edward's moonlight . meditations, .and ' 
mult have conſiderably ſhortened his walk. 1 
ſuppoſe he had bribed one of the maids.to lay 
iton my toilet. N 

Adieu, my dear, dear Sophia. My eyes are 
quite ſunk with fleep. 

L 5_ n. sETMOUR. 
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LETTER XX1.. 


TO MISS BEAUMONT, 
* : | 
AUBREY CASTLE, JULY 13. 


W are returned here, to my inexpreſſible 
ſatis faction; and if the perturbation of my 
ſpirits will allow of any kind of method or con- 
nexion in my narrative, pray receive the parti- 
OE which occurred immediately on our ar- 
riva | | 3 | 
We ſet off early on Monday laſt. Poor Sir 
_ Edward! his uneaſineſs at ſeeing us depart-was. 
very apparent, But as I muſt haſten to more 
intereſting circumſtances, 1 ſhall merely tell 
your, that having in his letter defired leave to 
receive his ſentence, as he called it, from Lady 
Aubrey's lips, I intreated her at once to put a 
final period to his ſuit 3 which ſhe accordingly 
contrived to do during a ſhort walk on the ter- 
race after breakfaſt. He was much ſhocked, 
| the ſaid, but ſeemed to regard his diſmiſſion as 
_ Poſitive and unalterable. 
We :rrived pretty late at the caſtle Lady 
Aubrey, after ordering tea, of which ſhe is 
particularly fond, left the room to give ſome 
family orders, and ſoon after. the houſekeeper 
en:ered and preſented to me a letter, which the 
told me had been brought three days after my 
departure, by a ſervant, who finding I was 
from home, enquired when I was expected to 
| 3 retuin; 
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return; and being inſormed that our abſence was 


only deſigned for a week at moſt, he lett it in 
ſtcict charge to the houſekeeper, telling her it 
muſt be given into Miſs Seymour's own bands, 
and requeſting particular care might be talen 
of it. 


jetter contained bills for money; which ſuſpici- 
on induced her, inſtead of ſending it by poſt to 
Hilbury Lodge, on finding our ſtay prolonged, 
to lock it carefully in her drawer till our arrival 
ſhould put it in her power to diſcharge her truſt 

faithfully. V. 

A gentleman, ſhe added, had called that very 
morning, and having enquired for the houſe- 
keeper, had aſked what wag become of the letter. 
given into her hands by a ſervant a fortnight be- 


fore; and finding we were that day expected, 
preſent it to me immediate- 


had requeſted her to 
ly on my arrival. 


This prelude alarmed me, tho' I knew not 
why. The woman withdrew: I opened it in 


trepidation : and what was my aſtoniſhment 


and . agitation on perceiving the ſignature of 
I ſunk breathleſs into a chair, and 


Linrole. 
ſcarce credited the ſenſe which enabled me to 
peruſe the following lines. | 


When I conſider that perhaps at this mo- 
ment Miſs Seymour does me the injuſtice to 
Imagine me the moſt inſenſible, the moſt un- 
grateful of mankind, I tremble to addreſs her; 
and when I reflect, that from an unhappy fata- 


lity of events it is not- impoſſible. but that to 


theſe accuſations, cruel and injurious, may be 
9270 N a ſuper- 


* 


This appearance of precaution conveyed an | 
idea into the good woman that probably the- 
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fuperadded thoſe of inconſiſtency and duplicity, 
Im wholly bereft of the compoſure with which 
I would with to enter on an explanation of my 
conduct. Fr "IS 
Ah! Madam, is it then poſſible that you ſuſ- - 
pect not only the tenderneſs of my heart, but 
its honour and integrity; that you. conclude me 
to devoid of principle, fo loſt to ſhame. as to 
offer vows to you which are the right of ano- 
ther? Ah! lovelieſt, moſt: amiable of women! 
fk me not im my on eftimation by acknow- 
tedging | wasever for an inſtant depraved fo low 
in 3 s. Believe me not capable of a deed fo 
baſe; a deed—for which violence of paſſion and 
force of temptation, even'of ſuch temptation as 
in that caſe I muſt have had to encounter, afford 
but impotent and feeble palliations. No, Ma- 
dam, had I been. fettered by the ſlighteſt ties, 
had my heart ſought to inſinuate itſelf into the 
© beſom of ſenſibility, and ſucceſs afterwards un- 
gratefully ſickened me at the purfuit, my love, 
my adoration of Miſs Seymour, might. have tor- 
tured my bofom,. but never ſhould it have paſſed 
my lips. * 
. of partieulare, too intricate, too te- 
dicus for diſtant diſcuſſion, has led to the unfor- 
tunate and miſtaken notion of my approaching 
union — particulars which, when I have the ho- 
nvur of ſeeing you, I hope you will have the 
goodneſs to allow me to explain; in the mean 
while, for the fake of Heaven, permit me to 
| exift by the flattering hope, that the cruel and 
ludden reverſe in your behaviour, from ſoftneſs 
the moſt captivating, the moſt angelic, to the 
coldeſt feverity and the moſt barbarous reſerve, 
owed its ſource ſolely to this perplexing report. 
r oxgive me, Miſs Seymour, for recalling your 
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thoughts to recollections, which, daſhed as theß 
are with bitterneſs, dwell on my memory with 
ſenſations of delight, graticude, and exultation, 
that never but with my laſt expiring ſigh can be 
eraſed from my heart: yet what a painful allay 
ſucceeded to this moment of happineſs! your 
downcaſt look, and filent haſte to eſcape from 
me, were not the bluſhing effects of the timid 
and diffident regret with which you reflected on 
the ſoftneſs you could not wholly and cruelly 
diſguiſe from the man who adored you, and who, 
ſupplicating at your feet, claimed ſurely ſome 
little ſenſibility to a paſſion that has ſo long prov- 
ed the deſtruction of his peace. Ah no! theſe 
amiable ſufferings had already inflicted too much 
pain, had already encreaſed if poſſible my en- 
thuſiaſtic admiration, even while I lamented 
their poignancy, and partook of the uneaſineſs 
they occaſioned you. No! you ſuſpected my 
honour, you believed me gp res” of your 
lighteſt regard; and a rigour the moſt inflexible 
taking place of ſofter emotions, barred every a- 
venue to your heart, and rendered it inacceflible 
to all my prayers and entreaties, | 

Why this vindication was not earlier at- 
tempted, may —— ſurpriſe you. But while 
your behaviour perplexed and tormented me, 
this explanation of its ſeverity never once oc- 
curred to my imagination; till it was this day 
happily ſuggeſted, from having been informed 
that the rumours reſpecting my engagements 
were ſo ſerious and ſo current, as to gain uni- 
verſal credit. . 

Miſs Seymour may believe, that after parting 
from her at a moment ſo arduous, I did not mean 
to allow ' twenty-four hours to elapſe without 
imploring her to acquaint me wherein | had had 

| 4.8 the 
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the misfortune to offend her: on the contrary I 
intended to have written from Holtenham Ab- 


bey, where I was engaged to ſpend the day, to 
have demanded my accuſation, and juſtified my- 
ſelf in her opinion; but on my arrival there, 
Which was not till late, what à ſcene awaited 


me my mother and ſiſters had juſt received 
the account of my brother's death; and in the 
firſt moments of deſpair, were weeping over the 
letter that had announced this fatal intelligenee. 
To Miſs Seymour, I am not afraid to confeſs, 
that this ſevere ſtroke drove for ſome time all 
other ideas from my thoughts ; even her beloved 
image was obſcured, and every tender recollec- 
tion ſupplanted by grief: but reflections ſo long 
cheriſhed, ſo dear to the heart, cannot long lie 
dormant in the mind; and 1 ſoon found that the. 
amiable ſource of all my hopes and expectations 
of happineſs in life, could alone heal the wounds 
which death had inflicted. Son ee 

In acquainting my friends at Hubert Hill with 
this misfortune, I imagined I offered a ſufficient 
apology both for my ſilence and my abſence : 


but what was my concern this day, upon viſiting 


them, to find that at nearly fifty miles diſtance, 
you muſt have remained for ſeveral days ignorant 
of the melancholy event that had rendered me 


incapable of paying you my devoirs!* Ah! 
Madam, what muſt your opinion of me have 


been during this interval? and how muſt this 
apparent neglect have augmented and confirmed 
every ſuſpicion of my guilt? 
Forgive me, I entreat you, for having thus 

long treſpaſſed on your time and patience, But 
at preſent, alas! I have no other means of ap- 
proachiny you. My mother I cannot leave in 
her deep, heart-felt diſtreſs, till my journey to 

| .Dover, 
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Dover, where I muſt be by the 12th, obliges 


me to depart. Yet I have a thouſand things to 


trouble you with. Will you allow me, in my 


way thither, to pay you my reſpects? Will you 


condeſcend to introduce me to the ineſtimable 
Lady Aubrey, the contemplation of whoſe cha- 
rater elevates my mind? Ard will you deign 
to hear me at your feet-implore the continuance 
of your favour to him who has the - honour of 
ſubſcribing himſelf 
your molt obedient, 
| and devoted ſervant, 


| LINROSE, 
HILTGN FARM, JUNE 28. 

The tumult of my mind on peruſing this aſ- 
toniſhing letter, was unutterable. My ſenſes 
were almoſt annihilated; and a ſenſation of 
diſtruſt and conſternation half perſuaded me to 
doubt if what I read, really came from the hands 
of Lord Linroſe. 8 15 

In this ſtate of perturbation I was ſurpriſed by 
Lady Aubrey, who entered the drawing room 
while I was ſo wholly abſorbed in ſecret grati- 
tude and delight, that unconſcious of obſerva» 
tion, I repeated aloud, 1 my hands toge- 
ther, good God | is it poſſible "= 

My dear, cried the, approaching in haſte, 
' ſurpriſed. at the ſituation in which ſhe beheld 
me—for Heaven's ſake tell me, what is the 
matter ? ? 

This queſtion awakened me from the confuſion 
that had ſeized all my faculties, But unable to 


reply, I could only anſwer by prefling the hand 


that had ſo kindly ſeized mine. | 
| SI | My 
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My agitation aſtoniſhed and alarmed her: for- 
the two extremes of pleaſure. and diſtreſs, are 
upon a curſory view very ſimilar in their effects. 


She imagined ſome ſudden calamity had over- 


whelmed me; and preſſing me with ſympathetic 
tenderneſs to her boſom, entreated me to tell her 
'what had given me fo much pain. 

I could not avoid ſmiling at the expreſſion; 
and haſtened to acquaint her that I had no ſub- 
ject for uneaſineſs. I bluſh for myſelf, deareſt - 


Madam, ſaid I ; but you I well know will be 
- all. indulgence to the weakneſs which in a mo- 


ment of ſuch unſpeakable agitation Lam unable 
to overcome. I have a long, long tale to diſ- 
cloſe to you. My heart has been humbled, 
mortified and oppreſſed ; and I am certain youf 
oodneſs will allow of ſome excuſe in the ſud-. 
n, ſoothing relief it has ſo unexpectedly re- 
ceived. SIE | 3 | 
That tale can never appear long to me, of 
which my Hermione is the heroine, But do ſit 


- down and compoſe yourſelf. I believe I can al- 


moſt gueſs the moſt material points of the ſtory... - 


Is there not a hero in the tale, my love? at 
- Jeaſt ſo I have long ſuſpeRad ; though I forbore 


giving you the pain of ſoliciting your confidence, 
which I-was certain would not have been denied 
me but for particular reaſons that muſt have ren- 
dered the communication diſtreſſing, . 

Oh! Madam, I will tell you all, cried I, 
penetrated with her goodneſs; and be aſſured 
no ungrateful doubt of your kind ſympathy 
and ind! 

Sin my own boſom, Ah I no. diffidence - 
and baſhfulneſs alone at firſt, deterred me from 
entering upon ſo awkward a ſubject ; and after- 
wards, ſince my reſidence here, I have not only 

7 | anxiouſly 


algence induced me to lock up my ſecret 
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anxiouſiy wiſhed that all the world might remain 
in ignorance of what has paſſed, but that if poſ- 


fible I might baniſh it for ever from my own 


remembrance. 
But as your paſt uneaſineſs ſeems, if I may 
judge from the intelligence of your countenance, 
to have given way to happier proſpects, I hope 
you are going te have the goodneſs to ſatisfy my 
curiolity.. The man who has created ſuch ra- 
vages in the boſom of my Hermione, has no 
little reaſon to be vain, and I am convinced muſt 
merit the diſtinaion, elſe he would not have en- 
joyed it; but pray tell me who is he? I cannot 
poſſibly have ſeen him, yet I feel I am already 
in his intereſts. "z 

He is one of my relations, Madam, anſwered 
15 heſitating. He is my couſin; and the grand- 
ON ooo . a . 7 

Of Lord Belmont, interrupted Lady Aubrey. 
I have frequently heard of the young man while 
abroad, and his friends talked loudly in his fa- 
vour 5 and though my connexion with the fa- 
mily has been 2 

tained ſecretly in my heart a ſtrong and lively 
partiality for the good old man and all bis child- 
ren. A tear ruſhed into her eye as ſhe ſpoke. 
The huſband of Hermione, continued ſhe, muſt 
ever have poſſeſſed my warmeſt regard, but I 


ſhall not love him leſs, for the many recollec- 


tions ; 

Oh! Madam! cried I, ſobbing in her arms, 
for the ſake of Heaven. baniſh all painful re- 
collections. Let the paſt be ſunk in oblivion. 
Look only forward. Think of nothing but the 


conlolation, the ſalutary comfort which a heart 


like your'sis formed to experience from the unal- 
terable duty, gratitude, and affection of thoſe 
highly 


ng laid aſide, I have ever re- 
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highly favoured children of your adoption, who: 
honour you with filial piety, and love you with 
enthuſiaſtic fervour. FO TRL TOOLS By 
Be not diſtreſſed, my dear, ſaid ſhe, recovering 
her ſedate compoſure; my heart is far from ſad 
at this moment. How indeed ſhould it be ſo at 
a moment when my daughter's countenance 
* with ſecret complacency through her 
tears! -.-; -. | e kT: POP? 
She then once more entreated me to be ex- 
plicit ;- and beginning at the epocha of our ren- 
contre in the packet boat, I related ſincerely 
and without diſguiſe every circumſtance in 
which Lord Linrofe had been concerned. = 
Lady Aubrey liſtened with the kindeſt and moſt 
anxious ſolicitude, and entered with intereſt into 
all my emotions. She felt for my diſappoint- 
ments, rejoiced when any intervals of . gratifica- 


tion (ſeemed to afford me a recompence for my 


ſufferings, exulted at the :generofity. of Lord 


Linroſe's conduct, and ſhed tears at Lord Bel- 


mont's cruelty. He is reckoned by many a ri- 
gid character, ſaid ſhe, but to me he was ever 
all gentleneſs and condeſcenſion; and even his 
faults I am convinced have their origin in vir- 
tue. He is ſtrict, and perhaps may be eſteemed 


ſevere; but that ſeverity is the reſult of a rec- 


titude of heart, which, being ſubjet to few 


: weakneſſes, poſſeſſes little indulgence for errors 


it never knew. His benevolence is warm, and 


his feelings but too keen. Where they have 


ſuffered from the miſconduct of others, his re- 
ſentment is proportioned to what he has endured. 
But his conduct in regard to his grand children 
is by no means in tone with the general tenor of 


his principles, which are founded on ſtrict juſ- 


tice and unbiaſſed integrity. It leads me to ima- 


gine 


FA 
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gine that ſome previous prepoſſeſſion muſt have 
taken root in his mind; and it is not unlikely 
that Lady Linroſe, (being herſelf deceived), 
may have occaſioned, or at leaſt confirmed this 
diſguſt, even without the ſlighteſt deliberate de- 
fign of injuring your cauſe. At all events, on 
his tea all can be eaſily and effectually ex- 
plained; and you have now but little reaſon to 
dread his inflexibility, while you poſſefs an ad- 
Vvocate fo thoroughly well diſpoſed as Lord Lin- 
roſe, to exert all his rhetoric in your behalf. 
* T had juſt ſatisfied her in regard to the part 
Lady Linroſe had acted, and concluded my nar- 
rative, acknowledging my aſtoniſhment and 
* 1 on receiving an explanation ſo un- 
ooked for of the ſeeming inconſiffencies in 
Lord Linroſe's conduct, when a note was brought 
me from him. He was, as I had ſuſpected from 
the houſekeeper's account, and as his own let- _ 
ter led me to imagine, on his way to Dover; 
and wfote from the inn, on the great road, a- 
bout four miles from this place. N 
He laments his diſappointment on finding 1 
was not yet returned when he called this morn- 
ing, and requeſts leave to be allowed to wait 
on me to-morrow morning. 2 
The moment I had read this note, I gave it 
to Lady Aubrey, who deſited me to offer her 
compliments to his Lordſhip, and to requeſt in 
ber name the favour of his company to-morrow 
at breakfaſt. | 8 ad 
1 then withdrew to my dreſſing- toom to an- 
ſwer it. Glad of a pretext for being a few mo- 
ments alone, I threw myſelf into a chair, and 
gave way to areverie of the moſt enchanting na- 
ture. What a revolution in my mind had a 


feys hours effected! What a reverſe, from the 
de- 


— 
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depreſſi on that had but that very morning almoſt 
_ ©, Wholly overpowered me! My ſpirits were ele- 
vate to a degree of enthuſiaſm ; and I thanked 
the'Almighty with a fervour till now unfelt for 
the delightful proſpect that on all ſides ſurround- 
ed me. I fat down at length to my bureau. 
Had my pen followed the dictates of my heart, 
I knew I ſhould have committed my note to the 
flames, inftcad of ſending it away : yet I could 
not affect a cold ceremony, ſo oppoſite to my 
own feelings and to that affection which Lord 
Linroſe had declared in terms of ſo much 
warmth. Here is what I was obliged to reſt ſa- 
tis fied with at laſt, 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE. LORD LIN ROSE. 


I I muſt confeſs my aſtoniſhment. on having a. 
letter from Lord Linroſe put this evening into. 
my hands, immediately on. my return to Aubrey 
Caftle, I will not affect a: reſerve fo foreign. 
to my feelings, and ſo injurious to the favoura- 
ble ſentiments with which your Lordſhip bo- 
+ Nours. me, as to deny that my ſurpriſe at its. 
contents was not unmixed with pleaſure, and- 
that the peruſal relieved me from much perplex- 
ity, and even uneaſineſs. * 1 
Lady Aubrey, of whoſe elevated qualities you 
have formed ſo juſt an idea, anxiouſſy deſires the 
| enſure of, knowing you. She requeſts your 
Lordfhip's company at breakfaſt to-morrow. : 
and permit me to aſſure you of a favourable re- 
ception from all the preſent inhabitants of her. 
reſidence. b 0 


* H., SEVYMOURs.- 
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Having diſpatched my note, I returned te 
Lady Aubrey. Oh! ophia | how amiable, 
how exalted is this woman! Her ſpirits were this 
evening exhilarated even to gaiety, her eyes 
ſparkled with pleaſure, and the agonizing recol- 
lections which remembrance might be ſuppoſed 

on this occaſion to have naturally renewed, were 
hoy ſuppreſſed or rathe! ſupplanted by the 
project of my approaching happineſs. She aſked 
me a thouſand queſtions in regard to Lord Lin- 
roſe ; made me minutely deſcribe his perſon, 
and inſiſted on my ſhewing her a little ſketch on 
ivory, which at Hilbury Lodge ſoothed many a 
melancholy hour, but which J had at length de- 
termined to deſtroy, as it afforded an inſinuating 
indulgence extremely ill dapted to that victory 
over my ſenſibility which I have fo often at- 
tempted without ſucceſs. This preliminary to- 
wards conquering my weakneſs, you will perhaps 
ſagely obſerve, ought to have been the firſt ſtep, 
I grant it; but indeed you muſt_ be preciſcly in 
my ſituation before you can prove an adequate 
judge of the difficulties of ſuch a ſacrifice. 
Me ſeparated eaily; and I have been writing 
while I ought to have been in bed. But I have 
little chance of ſleeping ; though the weakneſs 
of my frame at preſent renders the agitations of 
the day ſo violent on my ſpirits, dock feel quite 
exhauſted, and think of to-morrow's interview 
even with ſome degree of apprehenſion. Yes, 
Sophia; for is not there ſomething formidable 
in the idea of ſeeing Lord Linrole after the 
2 of my behaviour at our laſt meet- 
ing ks 
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I had no inelination to ſleep when I gave over 
writing laſt night, but I began to conſider that 
if 1 did not contrive to get a few hours reſt 
after the mental and bodily fatigues of the pre- 
ceding day, I ſhould look ſtill more like a ghoſt 
than 1already do; and really you never beheld 
any thing fo pale and ſo ugly as I am grown of 
ate. ' ä 
I ſuſpect however my complexion was ſuffici- 
ently florid this morning, when Lord Linroſe 
entered the breakfaſting parlour; where hee 3 
the ' formality of being called down to him, 
rather choſe to be ready to receive him. 
Lady Aubrey was not yet ſtirring, ſo that we 
were tete-a-tete, But 1 cannot give you all 


the particulars of our converſation. A love in- 


_ terview, except to the parties immediately con- 
cerned, is always abſurd ; but I fancy you will 
ſhrewdly ſuſpe& that | found nothing extremely 
"ridiculous in the eager urgency with which Lord 
Linroſe, after an explanarion the moſt impaſ- 
ſioned, entreated my permiſſion to apply to Lord 
Belmont for his conſent and approbation, the 
inſtant he found a favourable opportunity for 
intereſting himſelf in my affairs, tho' my con- 
fuſion during part of the ſcene might perhaps 
have afforded you ſome amuſement. _ 

He ſpoke with ſuch feeling of my ſeverity, 
as he called it, and of my condeſcenſion with ſo 
many expreſſions of gratitude and obligation, 
that he half baniſhed the ſhame which the re- 
collection recalled; but I beſought him never 
more to mention, and if poſſible to forget, all 
that had paſſed. ; | 
22 7 I think, 
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I think, cried he ſmiling, I ſhall find it no 
eaſy matter to comply with that injunction; for 
J have abſolutely exiſted upon the remembrance 
ever ſince I had the happineſs of ſeeing you; 
and undoubtedly you cannot have the cruelty to 
with to deprive me of the memory of one bleſſed 
moment that recompenſed me for the anguiſh of 
the tedious hours that ſucceeded. Oh! Miſs 
Seymour! added he, how could you leave me 
with ſuch frigid abruptneſs? How could you 
poiſon and embitter the joy with which the de- 
lighted diſcovery of your pitying ſympathy had 
overwhelmed me? Yet what muſt your opigion 
have. been. of me during the unhappy period of 
my ſilence? How — you have deſpiſed the 
man, who one day vowing eternal fidelity at 
your feet with all the urgency of paſſionate ef- 
fection, could the next apparently relinquith his 
hopes, and abandon a purſuit to which a reward, 
a prize is annext, that may well fix the moſt 
fiekle, and animate the moſt phlegmatic lover, 
that ever pretended to the paſſion. Alas ly ou 
knew not the blow, which, from overpowering 
my ſpirits, rendered me for ſome time whol! 

incapable. even of explaining myſelf on this in- 
tereſting ſubject.; till a viſit from Bradſhaw, a 
few days after, led me in the confidence of 
friendſhip, purtly to confeſs to him my ſituation 
in regard to you. Ll owned that a fortunate 
moment had inſpired me with courage to declare 
the paſli®n, which. he well knew bad fo long 
tormented me with all the miſcry of continual 
apprehenſion, doubt, and uneatineſ:. ! ac- 
knowledged that Miis Seymour had jiftered to 


me with angelic ſoftneſs; but that her beha- | 


viour had all at once betrayed a diſpleaſure for 
which ſhe had not deigned to aflign a cauſe; and 


4 that 


- 
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that ſhe had left me with abrupt haſte, notwith- 


ſtanding my moſt earneſt intreaties only for a 
- few moments ſtay, 3 | 
Bradſhaw at once cleared up my doubts, ena- 
dled me to comprehend what had appeared ſo un- 
accountably myſterious, and by informing me of 
the credit with which the report of my marriage 
has bcen circulated (a report, he told me, which 
even Mits Seymour herſelf had once hinted to 
him), enabled me by an immediate explanation to 
relieve my own mind, and convince her's of the 
injuſtice of her ſuſpicions. , N 
His Lordſhip then entered more fully into the 
particulars which have given riſe to the idea. 
Circumltances, ſaid he, have lately diſcovered 
to me that Lord Mortonbury and my grandfa- 
ther very early formed the plan of a connexion 
between Lady Elizabeth. and myſelf. The 
young lady's rank, fortune, and accompliſh- 
ments, undoubtedly render her an object of ſin- 
_ _ gular importance to thoſe who look in matri- 
mony for nothing beyond ſuch advantages; and 
Lord Belmont flattered himſelf the friendſhip 
which ſubſiſted between the two families, by af- 
fording. opportunities for frequent intercourſe, 
would facilitate his wiſhes. This plan however, 
like moſt others which reſt on adventitious e- 
vents, failed of ſucceſs ; my early intimacy with 
Lady Elizabeth, far from promoting warmer 
Nentiments, merely ſerved to diſcover to me 
thoſe little foibles which in a leſſer or greater 
degree pervade every human character, but 
which in her no tender partiality on my part 
either palliated or concealed. Lady Elizabeth's 
etrors, though not of a more unamiable nature 
than thoſe of moſt women of her rank who have 
received a ſimilar education, where N 
5 * 
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ill ſaited to my diſpoſition, and to thoſe views 
of domeſtic felicity to which, even in my moit 
diſſipated moments, my wiſhes have invariably 
pointed; and ſoon ſuſpicious of my grandta- 
ther's views, which muſt have utterly deſtroyed 
all my future proſpects of bappineſs, and which 
I found every individual of the family fo anxi- 
ouſly deſired, ſince my laſt return from the 


Continent, | have uniformly endeavoured by the 


moſt reſpectful diſtance to demonſtrate that I did 
not preſume to regard myſelf as entitled to offer 
my addreſſes to one of the firſt heireſſes in 
England. 

Some weeks ago, however, TI received a let- 
ter from Lord Belmont, in plain terms pro- 
poſing the match to my conlideration, and re- 
preſenting it to me in all thoſe glowing colours 
which a favourite plan ever rece'ves from the 
pen of the contrivers. My mother too, who 
had often before hinted to me her wiſhes on the 
ſame ſubject, and to whom my Lord had written 
at the ſame time, uſed all her rhetoric to point 
out the ſplendid advantages that muſt refu! 
from this union. 

Ah! why, my Lord, cried I interrupting 
him—why then have you ſolicited my conſent 
to an application, which if ſuch are Lord Bel- 
mont's views, never can-prove ſucceſsful ? 
Deareſt Miſs Seymour, cried he warmly, 
how can you form a concluſion ſo, alarming and, 
ſo perfectly unjuſt, merely from a ſimple ex- 
planation which you force me to give youf f 
you will only liſten to me, you will find the: 
apprehenſions quite imaginary, and wholly void 
of foundation. Had fate indeed placed you n 
that lituation, in which till fo lately I beheld- 
you doomed to remain, unconnected and un- 

Vor. II. ' known, 
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known, obſcure in rank, and diſtinguiſhed only 
by your elegance, your merit, and accompliſh- 
ments; in this caſe, though you muſt ever have 
continued the firſt and deareft object of my af- 
fections, yet my friends I allow might have 
objected; and the certainty that Lord Bel- 
mont's approbation was not to be hoped for 
where no circumſtances of birth or fortune pre- 
ſented themſelves, has not only tortured my bo- 
ſom ever ſince the moment in which I was fa- 
voured with your acquaintance, but has been 
the origin of all that inconſiſtency of conduct 
which muſt have often perplexed and even 
ſometimes perhaps offended you. Determined 
at one moment to conquer an attachment that 1 
knew muſt involve me in all the difficulties of 
diſunion with my family, I ſedulouſly avoided 
you with fortitude and forbearance ; conſcious 
the next of my utter inability to ſtruggle againſt 
a paſſion which inſinuated itſelf into my heart 
beyond all power of reſiſtance, I ſought with 
avidity what I had before ſhunned with appre- 
henſion, and gave myſelf wholly up to the de- 
lightful illuſions of hope and tenderneſs. Such 
being the fluctuating ſtate of my mind for many 
months paſt, what was the relief, the exultati- 
on I experienced, on the diſcovery I made at 
Hubert Hill! The knowledge of your real 
rank and ſituation at once relieved me from all 
the miſery of this continual conteſt between in- 
clination and principle. My whole ſoul was 
in a tumult of joy. Lord Belmont's approba- 
tion | conſidered as ſecured; and from that in- 
ſtant eagerly watched an opportunity for pour- 
ing out at your feet the feelings with which it 
was overwhelmed. When there, too, I found 


the ſympathetic loftncſs of my ä 
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Oh ſtop! for heaven's ſake! cried I, inter- 


rupting him impatiently. Would to God you 
had never fourd the moment you deſired, I 
| foreſee a world of trouble and miſery from my 
unpardonable folly and weakneſs. Oh! what 
on earth could make me ſo unguarded | Lord 
Belmont, inflexible in his determinations and 
prepoſſeſſions, never will be induced to relin- 
quiſh his hopes of an alliance on which his 
views have ſo long and fo invariably reſted, and 
muſt receive with augmented prejudice and un- 
conquerable repugnance, the grandchild who fo 
unpropitiouſly appears to interrupt his ſchemes 
and diſappoint his wiſhes. Of this, my Lord, 
you muſt yourſelf be convinced, even while 
you labour to perſuade me of the contrary. 
Shocked at the alarming proſpect which pre- 
ſented itſelf ſo forcibly to my apprehenſion that 
could not conceal my fears, my Lord exerted 
himſelf powerfully and ſucceſsfully to diſpel the 
notion of my grandfather's inflexibility; and I 
ſoon began to forget the idea that had given me 
io much pain, _ He teptreſented to me that it 
was extremely unnatural and improbable to ſup- 
poſe, that his Lordſhip, when ſatisfied as to the 
propriety and decorum of our paſt conduct, 
would receive, otherwiſe than with open arms 
and delighced ſatisfaftion, children who ſeemed 
ſent as from heaven for the comfort and ſupport 
of his old age. That his Lordſhip had hiti;erto 
rejected and diſowned us, could merely be at- 
tributed, he ſaid, to ſome miſtaken prejudice 
which muſt have found its way to his mind 
even on the Continent. To ſuſpect him now 
of an obſtinacy ſo hardened, without any ap- 
parent motive except the cruelty and injuſtice 
of his nature, was to accuſe him of a ſavage 
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diſpoſition extremely oppoſite to his benevolent 
temper, and indeed almoſt below human nature 
jtſelf. | A — | 
I longed extremely to aſk him if Lady Lin- 
role was yet acquainted with the declaration he 
had made tome; and if ſo, in what manner ſhe 
had received it; but the entrance of Lady Au- 
brey, who huwever did not appear till long af- 
ter her uſual hour, interrupted all further private 
converſation between us. 

She received his Lordſhip with the moſt in- 

ſinuating kindneſe, and with that flattering eaſe 
which ſo agreeably difcards the cold ceremony 
of a firſt interview. Immediately after break- 
faſt, during which Lady Aubrey entertained 
her gueſt with the polite freedom due to an eſ- 
teemed and long known friend, his Lordſhip 
told us he was conſtrained to ſet off without 
further delay. I muſt make up for this indul- 
gence, faid he, by travelling with the utmoſt 
expedition ; yet with all the celerity I can effect, 
I think my Lord Belmont will have to wait my 
arrival at Calais; for as I did not apprehend 
the diſappointment of findin * abſent, I 
made no proviſion for the laſt day I ſpent on 
the road. | . | 

He then took leave, reccommending, in a 
low voice, but with a look which teſtified how 
ſanguine were his expectations, the fucceſs of 
this important journey to my beſt wiſhes; and 
Ledy Aubrey, who overheard him, told him 
with an expreſſive ſmile that her prayers attend- 
ed his expedition. 

After he was gone, ſhe expreſſed her admira- 
tion of him in terms ſo ſtrong as to gratify me 
beyond meaſure. His figure, ſhe ſaid, ſeemed 

fermed to captivate, and the pleaſing intelli- 
KG | 2 gence 
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gence of his countenance demonſtrated that na- 
ture had not reſted his merit ſolely on external 
ſuperiority. She was enchanted with his addreſs. 
From what I have heard of him, ſaid (he, with 
infinite kindneſs, and from what I have ſeen, 1 
am convinced that he is not unworthy of my 
dear child. | 

I can hardly believe, Sophia, that four and 
twenty hours have effected ſuch a revolution 1a 
my mind. My proſpects have undergone ſo 
great a change, that I almoſt imagine lam in 
a dream. I am indeed in Fairy Land, and all 
things ſmile around me. To find myſelf the 
object of Lord Linroſe's fondeſt partiality, to 
know that the moſt material obſtacles to our 
mutual happineſs never exiſted but in my own 
apprehenſions, and to perceive a probable ray 
of hope of ſoon finding myſelf furrounded by 
friends and relations, diſpoſed to love, and wil- ' 
ling to be beloved by me——oh ! Sophia ! what 
a bleſſed reverſe from our late friendleſs, ſolita- 
ry ſtate! FO 

I have juſt had a note from Fanny, intimat- 
ing that the and Mr. Howard (having got all 
7 matters adjuſted) will be with us on Thurſ- 

ay. 

Adieu, my beloved Sophia. I think with 
delight on the pleaſure the peruſal of this pac- 
ket will gir* to your warm ſympathetic heart. 
| H. SEYMOUR, 


f 
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-LETTER XXIV. 


TO MISS BEAUMONT. 


JULY 18. 


Mr ſiſter and Mr, Howard arrived yeſter- 
day. I walked out in hopes of meeting their 
carriage; but they had taken another road, and 
had fat half an hour with Lady Aubrey before I 
returned to the houſe. 

This interval ſhe had employed in explaining 
to them the preſent poſture of affairs. Mr. 
Howard was overjoyed, but leſs aſtoniſhed than 
Lady Aubrey expected; for he had long been 
conſcious, he told her, that a mutual attach- 
ment ſubſiſted between Lord Linroſe and me; 
and however unaccountable his Lordſ{hip's con- 
duct had ſometimes appeared, and however 
well authenticated. the report of his marriage 
had been, he had ever ſuſpeCted the validity of 
its foundation, and foreſeen what in that caſe 
the iſſue would prove. 

Fanny was quite intoxicated with joy. She 
kiſſed Lady Aubrey again and again for having 
communicated ſuch good new+, and when I en- 
tered the room, I was obliged to entreat her 
by a look not inſtantly to bring on the ſubject. 
But my caution was quite unneceſſary. She 
| ſeemed ready to dance from gaietè de cœur; and 
at length unable to contain herſelf longer Mr. 
Howard, cried ſhe, you muſt ſalute Lady Lin- 


roſe 
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roſe once more, and wiſh her Ladyſhip joy. It 
is extremely rude to be ſo inattentive on the 
preſent joyful occaſion. 
It may rather be called unkind perhaps, faid 
Mr. Howard, (ſmiling, while he obeyed her 
commands) but I have long wiſhed our dear 
ſiſter from the bottom of my heart the enjoy- 
ment of that happineſs which I was convinced 
would one day prove her fate. 

Our Hermione has many rivals, ſaid Lady 
Aubrey. Mrs. Howard, 1 perceive, is quite 
enthuſiaſtic about my Lord; and as for myſelf, 
though I bad his picture faithfully delrneated 
by the moſt able hand before I beheld him, yet 
I was quite charmed as well with his appear- 
ance as with the ſuperior elegance of his man- 
ners and converſation, 

Our little party laſt night was in uncommon 
ſpirits, and Fanny quite giddy with mirtu. 
We talked over and over every fancied Circum- 
ſtance of the meeting which muſt have by this 
time taken place between the travellers, with 
an intereſt that ſeemed equally to animate the 
whole party, yet I always feel uneaſy on re- 

ating before Lady Aubrey the name of Lord 

Imont, often as it has within theſe few days 
occurred in the courſe of converſation... She 
ſpoke of him this night herſelf however with an 
apparent tranquillity that partly relieved me; 
and when J attended her as uſual to her dreſſing 
room after ſupper, ſhe owned to me, that 
though the proſpect of ſeeing him agitated her 
not a little, ſhe felt for him the tender regard 
of a daughter, and thought of an interview 
with a ſenſation of mournful ſatisfaction that 
ſoothed and gratified her. He always demon- 
ſtrated a peculiar fondneſs for me, ſaid ſhe, 

| which 
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which excited my warmeſt gratitude; and tho* 
an ill founded reſentment on my father's part 
obliged me during his. life time wholly to break 
off all inte: courſe with the whole family, and 
after the misfortune of his death I had not cou- 
rage to think of demanding a viſit from the 
kind old man before 1 left England, my wounds 
being then too recent, and my feelings unſub- 
dued by time and patience, yet I always re- 
member him with tenderneſs; and I flatter my- 
lelf, after the firſt meeting is over, I ſhall de- 
tive much ſatisfaction from a re-union which J 
bave always ſo anxiouſly deſired. To enlarge 
the ot jects of our intereſt, is in fact to augment 
the ſcale of ouF happineſs; and I ſhall never 
allow myſelf to ſigh too bitterly for paſt ſor- 
rows. while the preſent affords me friends that 
excite My warmeſt ſenſibility. | 


JULY 21. 


I have impatiently expected letters from Calais 
theſe two days paſt; Lord Linroſe having pro- 
miſed to write the moment he had feen Lord 
Belmont; but none have arrived; which I own 
both diſappoints and ſurpriſes me. | 


. ëꝗ.'u 


No letters ſtill. By this time, if no inter- 
rupt.on has retarded their journey, Lord Bel- 
mont 
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mont and his grandſon might have been arrived 
in town in their way to Belmont, which is in 
ſhire. But I imagine his Lordſhip has not 
travelled with ſuch expedition as he propoſed ; 
and probably Lord Linroſe did not get up with 
him ſo ſoon as was intended. Lord Belmont's 
health, though much improved by a ſalutary 
climate, is but lately re-eſtabliſhed; and I fear 
the ſhock of his ſon's death may have occaſioned 
a relapſe. The weather has been ſo ſerene, that 
apprehenſion on the ſcore of their paſſage would 
be ridiculous, yet I cannot avoid being uneaſy, 


JULY 24+- 


Lady Aubrey, whoſe aſtoniſhment at the 
ſilence of Lord Linroſe, fully equalled mine, 
ſent her ſervant yeſterday evening to wait the 
arrival of the poſt; and while ſhe, Mr. How- 
ard, and my ſiſter, were ſat down to ombre, my 
anxiety and impatience led me to ſteal away to 
meet the returning meſſenger. I had ſtrolled 
towards the great road at the extremity of the 
park, which is near a mile from the houſe, be- 
fore I faw him; and having haſtily looked over 
the letters, perceived with redoubled regret that 
none were either directed for me, or wricten by. 
the hand of Lord Linroſe. 

Diſappointed and perplexed, I bade the man 
20 forwards ; and returning ſlowly, was rumi- 
nating moſt uncomfortably on the unaccounta- 
ble cauſe of this diſappointment, whegyl heard 
the trampling of horſes behind me; and turn- 
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ing round, perceived Lord Linroſe on horſe- 
back, attended by his ſervant. I had now got 


' almoſt within fight of the houfe. He rode 


quietly up to me; and inftantly diſmounting, 
gave his horſe to his ſervant, and approached 
me with a mixture of pleaſure and uneaſineſs in 
his countenance, that inſtantly told me ſome- 
thing difagreeable was to follow, He took my 
hand, and tenderly congratulated me on my 
improved looks ſince he had laſt ſeen me. But 
the ſolemnity with which he ſpoke alarmed me; 
and I imagined he had not courage to pro- 
cced. | 

Jam afraid, my Lord, ſaid I at length with a 
forced ſmile, things have not turned out hap- 
pily. Lord Belmont | perceive will not ac- 
knowledge his grand children. | 

Oh! he is determined and immoveable, cried 


he. He is deaf to, my entreaties, and wholly 
inſenſible to the voice of nature, to compaſſion, 


to humanity, or even to that cool diſpaſſioned 
reafon which he recommends to me perpetually 
es the only ſafe and rational rule of conduc. - 
have attempted every human method of pre- 
vailing, I have exhauſted every poſſible argu- 
ment of perſualion, and ſaid all that man can 


tay where his latt and deareſt hopes are at ſtake : 


but oh ! he is impenetrab'e! neither to be ſof- 
tæned into pity, nor influenced by juſtice; and 
he declares himſelf deliberately reſolved on no 
account whatever, eicher pr.vately to fee, or 
publicly to acknowledge his grand-children, 
He has even forcibly and abſolutely proteſt- 
ed— 

That we never more muſt meet, ſaid I ſteadily, 


vll hene ſitated to proceed, Well, W 
| | ; 0M 
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if ſuch is his reſolution, it is your Lordſhip's 


duty, as well as mine implicitly to ſubmit, 


Submit! exclaimed he with warmth, throw 
ing himſelf paſſionately at my feet. Oh! never, 
never will I ſubmit to a deciſion ſo barbarous, 
unreaſonable, and inhuman. Lord Belmont 
. undoubtedly has a right within certain bounds 
to preſcribe to me my conduct, but J on my 
part poſſeſs one equally potent to expect from. 
his juſtice reaſon and moderation, Wherever. 
in thoſe points he fails, ſo far he cancels the 
mutual bonds of obligation and duty that exiſt. 
between us, and ſets me free to act for myſelf, 
Had he prohibited a connection which could. 
not have been conſidered as diſhonourable, but 
merely as mortifying to his views, and degrad- - 
ing to his dignity, even in this caſe had my: 
heart been torn to death I ſcarce think I could 
have gratified my own wiſhes at the expence 
of torturing him with the diſappointmeat of 
hopes, which however blindly, have invariably -- 
ſought my happineſs as their ultimate founda- - 
tion; and I think, Miſs Seymour, a ſhort re- 
view of my patt conduct may convince” you 
of the truth of this aſſertion; but when, with- - 
out the ſlighteſt grounds of - diſapprobation, he 
objects, when he forbids an alliance where every - 
gratification of reaſon and even of -vanity pre-- 
tent themſelves; when fortune has made you at 
leaſt my equal, and nature created you ah ! how - 
iufinitely my ſuperior, theſe obligations of duty 
end; Lord Belmont muſt thank himſelf for the 
ſtep he obliges us to take; and we are no longer - 
bound co gratily that caprice which rigoroully - 
demands the ſacrifice of our whole happineſs. 

Ah! my Lord, cried | forrowfully, all this 
is mere ſophiſtry. The ceal ſtate of tae matter 
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is quite different, Lord Belmont rejects me as 
his grandch Id either by blood or alliance; and 
- Never, never will I be prevailed with to grant 
an independent conſent, though my grand- 
father's behaviour towards me may in your 
Lordſhip's opinion ſet us free from theſe obliga- 
tions of duty which otherwiſe he muſt undoubt- 
edly claim; yet ſurely you cannot be ignorant 
of, or inſenſible to the powerful motives that 
reſtrain me. How many painful minutes has 
the diſobedience of his children occaſioned to 
Lord Belmont! Difappointed in his ſanguine 
e> pectations of their happineſs, diſtracted with 
the conduct of one fon, and diſpleaſed, how- 
ever unjiftly, with the connection formed by 
the other, he now finds himſelf deprived for 
ever of both, and ſeeks in his grandſon the 
completion of thoſe expectations which have 
hitherto proved only a ſource of vexation, un- 
cs ſineſe, and-mortification to his boſom. Oh! 
my Lord | ought we to render this unfortunate 
old man ſtill more miſerable ? Ought we to blaſt 
his laſt hopes, and teach him that while he had 
the generoſity to place his happineſs in the prof- 
perity of his children, however blindly he judged 
of che means, diſappointment, and ingratitude 
were all the return they afforded him ? | 
Ah! Miſs Seymour! in what a light you 

place Lord Belmont's conduct] But pray liſten, 
{ entreat you, with equal patience and atten- 
tion, to a fair and candid examination of the 
matter from me. Let not a romantic generoſity 
warp your judgment, and baniſh ycur com- 
paſfion where it ought more naturally to exert 
itſelf. Great, 1 allow, would be the weight 
of your arguments, were Lord Belmont's mi- 
ſcry the natural coul. quence of our hap 
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but this is ſo far from being the real cauſe, that 
the moſt certain comfort, and moſt aſſured ſa- 
tis faction muſt flow from his being a witneſs of 
our mutual felicity, where no one obſtacle, but 
thoſe of caprice aud prepoſſeſſion are alledged, 
How is it to be reaſonably ſuppoſed they will 
reſt on his mind, when all hope of another 
alliance, which at preſent ſupports his inflexibi- - 
lity, is wholly and for ever ſuppreſt? No; be 

all red my grandfather's eyes will then be opened 
to his error; and with the moſt fincere regret 
he will abjure his own, and pardon our's, and 
taking my Hermione to his boſom, will expe- 
rience in her duty and affection, and in the en 
joyment he muſt derive from my unſpeakable fe- 
licity, all the comfort, happineſs, and delight, 
of which, by a falſe generoſity and ill judged ad- 
herence to the rigours of duty, you would 
wholly deprive him in his old days. N 

Ah! my Lord! cried I, toftened at this 
ſuothing repreſentation, and terrified at my own 
weakneſs, I have liſtened too long, I can hear 
no more, It grows late. I haſtened on; but 
Lord Linroſe perſiſted in detaining me, and 
ſeizing my hand, implored me for the ſake of 
Heaven, to think on what he had urged, 

No, cried I, I muſt think of it no more. 
But tell me, what ſaid Lord Belmont? of what 
did he accuſe us? what excuſe did he offer for 
this cruel prepoſleflion ? KN. 

None. When I entered on the ſubject, 
found him thoroughly well informed, and to all 
appearance even piepared for my application. 
Linroſe, ſaid he, I know what you are going 
to propoſe : but let me fave you the fatigue of 
intreaties that are fruitleſs, and the pain cf 
hopes that muſt be ſucceeded by diſappointment, 


I he 
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The young women for whom. you interceed, 
de aſſured F never will acknowledge. I have 
my own reaſons for this conduct—reaſons 
which, accountable to none, ſhall die in my 
own breaſt. But hear my final determination 
on this head: if you trifle with my reſentment, 
and dare form a connexion ſo repugnant to my 
wiſhes, I ſolemnly declare- But why 
ſhould I repeat to. you a denunciation evidently 
the conſequence of ſome ſecret prepoſſeſſion, 
foſtered beaven knows how, but which is root- 
ed ſo deeply in his mind, that ſome inhuman, 
officious hand l am convinced ſtill ſupports the 
* has originally implanted. 
hat ſecret enemy has done us an injury ſo 
irreparable I have not been able to diſcover. My 
Lord would not even hear me on the ſubject; 
and when I ſeriouſly infiſted, that as your only 
ſurviving parent he was bound in honour to af 
ford you his countenance and protection, or to 
ſatisfy you and the world why: both were with- 
held, he told me with an indignant ſmile that 
his motives would exculpate his conduct both 
to the world and to his own heart. I perceived, 
I replied, that he laboured under the injurious 
miſtake which had for {ome time, owing to a 
variety of circumſtances that a few moments 
could explain, prevailed to your diſadvantage, 
and inſtantly entered on the ſeveral points that 
had ſo unfortunately led to this idea. 

He liſtened in contemptuous ſilence. I am 
perfectly ſatisfied, ſaid he ironically, as to the 
conduct of the young ladies. I accuſe them of 
nothing: but 1 abſolutely defire that I may 
hear nothing further on a ſubject that fatigues 
me, and which entirely embitters the enjoy- 


ment 
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ment I had vainly flattered myſelf this meeting 
would have given me. 

This converſation took place during the 
evening on which we met at Calais; and next 
day, while we travelled from Dover to town, I 
renewed the ſubject, and endeavoured to work 
on bis Lordſhip's feeling, finding all attempts 
to convince His reaſon unſucceſsful. An ac- 
cident however occurred, which all the malice 
of ill fortune could not have introduced at a 
more unlucky moment. We encountered Lord 
Mortonbury at the flage where we dined, and 
he eaſily perſuaded my Lord to ſpend a few 
days at his country ſeat, which lies in our way 
to Belmont. A rencontre fo ill fated could 
ſcarce have happened. The ſight of his old 
friend could not fail to ſtrengthen and augment 
his Lordſhip's obduracy, and confirm his de- 
termination in favour of an alliance that has fo 
long been his favourite with. For ſome time 
therefore I carefully avoided exciting his reſent- 
ment by touching. on a topic, which I per- 
ceived, from ſome diſagreeable hints he occa- 
ſionally let fall, would now be liſtened to with 
leſs temper than ever. 

In this ſtate, to write to you was impoſſible. 
I could tell you nothing but what I wiſhedeter- 
nally to forget, and I could only have made 
you a ſharer in the uneaſineſs that weighed down 
my own ſpirits. Teazed and worn out, I could 
no longer ſupport with patience the miſerable 
uncertainty of my ſituation, and at length ven- 
tured to riſk a renewal of this topic of conten- 
tion. I began by imprudently aſſuring his 
Lordſhip that my reſolutions in regard to Lady 
Elizabeth were fixed and unalterable. My. ill 
Judged warmth provoked and exaſperated him; 

and 
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and I found, that inſtead of gaining ground, my 


arguments were reccived with augmented diſ- 


pleaſure, and if poſſible with more determined 


- 


repugnance than before. 


Convinced that all hopes of prevailing were 


at an end, I then determined to contrive an 


eſcape for one day, which the pretext of viſiting 


a friend who reſides in this country eaſily af- 


forded me; and to endeavour if poſſible to re- 
concile you to a ſtep, which, however alarm- 
ing on the firſt view, be aſſured, lovelieſt Her- 
mione, preſents no real danger. You deter- 
mine before you have fairly weighed and conſi- 
dered the circumſtances of the caſe. You are 
ſcared with the notion of diſobedience, ere you 

reflect that from you Lord Belmont claims no 
duty; and the idea of a private marriage 
ſhocks you as an indelicacy and terrifies you as 
daring, merely becauſe you have been accuſ- 
tomed to regard it in that light, wi bout re- 
flecting on the ſingularity of vwur iiivation, and 
the ſatis faction which mutt reſult even to Lord 
Belmont from this temporary diſappointment. 
We leave Morton Hall to-morrow evening; 
at which place I muſt by that time be, in order 
to accompany my grandfather to Belmont, where 
he has ſome buſineſs to ſettle previous to a vi- 
fit he means to pay my mother in Northamp- 
tonſhire. But oh ! Miſs Seymour, with what 
alacrity, with what delight ſhall I return to him, 


if you will but raiſe me from this ſtate of deſ- 


pair, if you will but animate me to life and 
hope, and generoufly promiſe to be mine, with- 

out an approvation that is not to be obtained! 
We had now reached the houſe, and it began 
to be very late. Stay but for an inſtamt, cried 
| he, 
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he, and relieve me from this agony of uncer- 
tainty. | 


No, no, cried I, pulling away my hand, I 
muſt liſten no longer, I muſt hear no more; 


and entering the hall, I ran up to my own 
apartment in ſpite of all his efforts to detain me. 


Oh! Sophia! I carried thither all the inſi- 


nuating arguments to which 1 had been attend- 
ing with ſo much irreſolution; and I found, 
that while my judgment remained unconvinced, 
and my delicacy reyolted at the idea of a clan- 
deſtine-connexion, ſo contrary to that open dig- 
nity of conduct which I had flattered myſelf 
with the hope of ſupporting invariably thro' 


life, my heart died within me at the cruel ſa- 
crifice 1 made to principle. Even ſelf applauſe 


ſuſtained not my ſpirits. Pride was ſubdued by 
ſoftneſs; and I found that one moment longer 
would have given to Lord Lintoſe all he 
wiſhed. : 

Involved in this miſt of paſſion, I yet began 
at length to perceive how providential was that 
eſcape which at firſt | had almoſt regretted; and 
I conſidered, with a thankfulneſs that half bor- 
dered on ſatisfaction, what mortification muſt 
have ever attended the recollection of a ſtep 
which I could not but have conſidered as deroga- 
tory to the character I have ever wiſhed and en- 
deavoured to maintain. 

This idea ſomewhat conſoled me; and re- 
ſolving to ſtruggle with feelings which I could 
not in private indulge without in a great mea- 
ſure betraying them to Lord Linroſe, and ren- 
dering them obvious to the reſt of the family, I 
forced myſelf into ſeeming compoſure, aud went 
down ſtairs, f 
| Lady 
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Lady Aubrey and my ſiſter were together. 
Mr. Howard, I found, had been ſent for to 
another room to Lord Linroſe, of whoſe arti- 
val they were yet ignorant. I had the diſagree- 
able taſk. therefore of diſcloſing to them the 
ſcene that had juſt taken place. Poor Fanny's 
chagrin kept pace with her late exultation, and 
Lady Aubrey's countenance was clouded with 
the moſt friendly diſappointment. 
Who can be ſuch a fiend, cried Fanny, as 
to perſecute us in this cruel manner without the 
{lighteſt provocation? who upon the face of the 
earth can find either intereſt or pleaſure in 
blaſting our reputations, and perſuading Lord 
Belmont that we are unworthy of his regard? 
and who could poſſibly have dreamt that he 
would have proved thus obſtinate and deter- 
mined, when all the reſt of the family are now 
our friends; when even Lady Linroſe herſelf 
profeſſes to love us, and wiſhes to ſee us rein- 
ſtated in his favour ? 

So her Ladyſhip is pleaſed to ſay, cried I; but 
from what Lord Linroſe let fall this evening, I 
think there is great reafovn to ſuſpect that her 
wiſhes have a very contrary direction. From 
her repreſentation only can — Belmont have 
imbibed the prepoſſeſſions that retain ſuch faſt 
hold on his mind, ſince from no other perſon 
could he poſſibly have received intelligence con- 
cerning us. TT 

i ihould be ſorry, ſaid Lady Aubrey, to ac- 
cuſe Lady Linroſe, or to ſuſpect her of a con- 
duct below her character; but | own I have had 
my doubts of her on this occafion from the be- 

ginning. Her motives, tho' mean and deſ- 
picable, are ſufficiently obvious, ande I bave 
been told by my aunt, Lady Meredith, that ſhe 

- Is 
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is a woman of a very unamiable character and 
generally diſliked. | | 

'The entrance of Lord Linroſe and Mr, 
Howard prevented her proceeding. The for- 
mer was viſibly depreſſed; and appeared to ex- 
ert himſelf to converſe upon the indifferent to- 
pics which enſued, but which were very lan- 
guidly diſcuſſed by the company during the 
whole evening. 

Supper was ſoon after announced; and beſng 
ſeated by him at table, he intreated me in a low 
voice to give him an opportunity for one half 
hour's converſation before he left us, which 
mult be early in the morning. 

I told him ſteadily that he muſt not expect 
me to liſten to a repetition of arguments, which 
without Lord Belmont's ſanction could lead to 
nothing, If any favourable moment occurs, 
ſaid I, in which you can flatter yourſelf with 
the hope of ſetting your plans in ſuch a point 
of view as will obtain my Lord's approbation, 
I believe your Lordſhip hardly doubts of mine. 
But why ſhould you even wiſh to ſoften me in- 
to a compliance which, wanting the concur- 
rence of my reaſon, and wholly oppoſite to my 
ideas of propriety, would but lower me in my 
own eſtimation, and render me too unhappy to 
enable me to 

J was afraid of my voice, and ventured not 
to proceed. Lord Linroſe preft my hand un- 
obicrved, and whiſpered a thouſand expreſſions 
of gratitude and acquieſcence. At leaſt, faid 
he, I promiſe to acquieſce till every poſſible 
ſource of trial has been attempted in vain, In 
the mean time, you cannot furely have the bar- 
barity to refuſe allowing me to correſpond with 
you. Tothis requeſt I can take no denial. _ 

1 agreed 
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I a for the preſent to the propoſal, be- 
cauſe I could not prevail with myſelf to veſule all 
he aſked; but I am much afraid even this is an 
Indulgence that muſt ſoon be relinquiſhed. - 
When we- ſeparated for the night, Lady 
Aubrey remained ſome time behind in conver- 
fation with my Lord and Mr. Howard. His 
Lordſhip uſed every argument to prevail with 
them to approve of an immediate marriage; and 
mentioned the fortune he inherited from Sir 
Thomas Roaifley, which ſecured him a com- 
petency; all, he was certain, for which [ 
would be ſolicitous till a reconciliation with 
Lord Belmont took place. But Lady Aubrey 
told him, that tho', had ſuch been the reſult of 
my deliberations, ſhe ſhould not have oppoſed a 
mes ſure which undoubtedly, from the peculi- 
arity of our ſituation, afforded ſome excuſe, yet 
ſhe would not adviſe what ſhe could not ap- 
prove, and on the contrary muſt ever admire the 
ſteadineſs of my reſolution, which having its 
foundation in delicacy and principle, whatever 
was the anguiſh it occaſioned me, ſhe was con- 
vinced | would ſtrictly adhere to. SO 
Ah! my dear Madam! cried I, penetrated 
with ſhame while ſhe repeated to me -this part 
of their converſation, ſteadily will I adhere to 
this reſolution, ſince it is ſanctioned with your 
- applauſe. But much anguiſh has it oecaſioned 
to my heart, and much I fear your opinion: of 
my heroiſm would be infinitely diminiſhed, did 
you know how near I was incurring your con- 
tempt by yielding to my Lord's wiſhes. 
My contempt, my deareſt Hermione ? Be aſ- 
ſured that is a ſentiment my heart never can feel 
for you. Had you given way to the ſolicitations 
of your lover, — me I ſhould have ROT 
* 6 an 
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and comforted inſtead of condemning you. - I 
wiſh. you to aſſume the heroine to Lord Lin« 
roſe ; but I am far from either deſiring or ex- 
pecting you to appear one to me. On the eon- 
trary, I think I ſhould love you leſs were you 
different in any point from what I find you. 
Oh! Sophia] ought not the affection of this 


beloved friend to conſole me for every diſap- 
pointment ? 


JULY 30. 


I received this day the following letter from 
Lord L. inroſe. f N | 


TO MISS SEYMOUR, 


How ſhall I ſummen reſolution to acknow- 
ledge to the lovelielt of women, that my ſole 
hope of becoming the happicſt and moſt envied 
of men, reſts on a plan, the mention of which 
I tremble to remember ſhocked and itartled her 
ſo ſeverely. Lord Belmont, | am unwillingly 
conſtrained to own, is more determined, more 
infatuated if poſſible thin ever; and without 
dwelling on ungrateful particulars, I am forced 
to tell you, that of any alteration in his preſent 
ſentiments I dare no longer entertain the ſlight- 
eſt hope. 

But is it the neceſſary conſequence of Lord 
Belmont's inflexibility, that L muſt be doomed 
to uumitigated miſery, and you be rendered un- 


happy? 
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happy ? And why ought we to prove a facrifice 
to caprice, where not one reaſonable obſtacle 
obſtructs our union? no duty ſurely js owing 
to that parent who denies the title and diſowns 
all claim to obedience, Yet if you will perſiſt 
in regarding him in that ſacred light, give him, 
I intreat, the moſt lively proof of your affeQi- 
on: oblige him in his own deſpite. Make me 
the happieſt of mankind; and gratify the firſt 
wiſh of the old man's heart, by allowing him to 
witneſs the unſpeakable felicity which you and 
you only can confer upon his grandſon. 

In regard to fortune, I am convinced you 
are by no means apprehenſive, Mine, inde- 
pendent of my grandfather, were Hermione to 
ſhare it with me, would ſurpaſs my own wiſhes, 
and 1 am convinced ſatisfy hers. The motive 
of her reſiſtance, I am certain, is too generous 
to allow for a moment of ſuch conſiderations. 
S de t embles to wound a heart that has ſo long 
and fo leveieiy bled; but be affured you will 
heal inſtead of aug ment his forrows—you will 
ſooth inſtead of torture his boſom, you will 
conſole him for all he has ſuffered, and a mo- 
mentary diſappointment will be ſucceeded by 
unceaſing conſolation. 

I have more than once ſounded my Lord as to 
the ſecret author of this prepoſſeſſion, which, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſome intermeddling 
Nanderous tongue, never could have found its 
way into his mind; but on this ſubjeR his 
caution baffles all my penetration. I even be- 
gan moſt uyuſtly to accuſe my mother, as the 
only perſon on whom I could contrive to reſt 
my ſuſpicions with any ſhadow of probability; 
but I now heartily repent the injurious idea 


which induced me to write her upon the ſub- 
; jet 
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jet with much acrimony, for my heart was 
too much tortured either to expreſs myſelf with 
calmneſs or to think with — She had the 
goodneſs however to pardon my impetuolity ; 
and condeſcended to account for her behaviour 

in a manner that made me bluſh for my own. 
Revolve, lovely Hermione, for the ſake of 
heaven revolve, I entreat, on all I have ſaid. 
We are ftill at Morton Hall; my grandfather 
having been confincd with a Night fir of the 
gout, which will probably detain him ſome days 
longer, Conſider the reaſon, the juſtice, the 
perfect propriety, nay the duty and humanity 
of the ſcheme I propoſe, and favour me with 
one propitious line, to alleviate the diſtreſs of 

your eternally grateful and obedient ſervant, 
LINROSE, 

JULY 28. 


T he peruſal of this letter * indeed plunged 
me into a ſea of troubles; and on the firit read- 

ing, I thought only of acceding to Lord Lin- 

ole's propoſal. I conſidered nothing but the 
{ad alternative, MD. of hazarding every incon- 
venience and yielding at once to his entreaties, 
or of elinquithing him for ever. I forgot the 
repugnance of my own heart to a mea!ure ſo 
bold and fo dangerous, and which recuried with 
painful force the inſtant the perturbation of my 

mind began to abate. I remembered not the 
applauſe which had in my cool moments at- 
tended my former refuſal, nor the conſolation 
which I had derived from that of my dear and 
ever reſpected Lady Aubrey, whoſe approbation 
of my conduct is eſſential to my peace, I con- 
ſidered not the peculiar ſituation of Lord Lin- 
roſe ; 
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roſe; whoſe rank in the world, and habits of 


living muſt, with the beſt diſpoſition in the 


world, render bim particularly unfit for the cir- 
cumſcribed ceconomy and ſecluſion of which 
his own independent fortune would admit. Mr. 
Howard tells me it does not exceed five or fix 


hundred a year; and to this limited income, 


which I make no doubt has hardly hitherto 
ſerved for the little incidental. charges of pocket 
money, Lord Linroſe would be forced to ſub- 
mit probably during the life time of Lord Bel- 
mont, for as to the hopes of ſoftening him into 


. forgi\ eneſe, even Lady Aubrey, it is eaſy to 


pere ive, builds little on that circumſtance. 

Stern and unrelenting when once thoroughly 
exaſperated, it is infinitely more probable, ſhe 
ſays, that ſubmiſſion and time may ſoften him 
in our favour than that he ſhould ever be pre- 
vailed with to pardon an act of open defiance. 
The very idea that Lord Linroſe, from now 
conſidering himſelf as the ſole and natural heir 
of his title and wealth, may with leſs apprehen- 
ſion dare to brave his diſpleaſure; is a circum- 
ſtance the moſt likely to induce him to let his 
grandſon feel the whole weight of his indignati- 
on in every way he can deviſe, and as long as 
he lives to puniſh his diſobedience. 

Some of the moſt prudent of theſe conſiderati- 
ons you will ſuſpect, Sophia, were not wholly 
the ſuggeſtions of my own mind. At leaſt at 


firſt, though my reaſon could not but entirely 


acquieſce with the force, juſtice, and probabi- 
lity of ail thoſe concluſions, the moment they 
either occurred to myſelf or were ſuggeſted to 
me by the apprehenſive tenderneſs of my dear 
Lady Aubrey, that dificulty which had impreſ- 
ſed me with the leaſt alarm became, from her 
prudent repreſentation, the motive that weighed 

| __ 
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the molt forcibly againſt my compliance. The 
idea of involving Lord Linroſe perhaps for a 
period of years, (tor Lord Belmont, though ad- 
vanced in life, may ſurvive a long time) in all 
the inconveniencies of a narrow fortune, for 
which he muſt be fo peculiarly ill calculated, is 
a meaſure I find I could not ſuminon reſolution 
to hazard, | 

I have therefore written to him. I have de - 
ſired bim to think of me no more till his pro- 
poſals are authorized by Lord Belmont's con- 
ſent. - But I believe I have not been able to 
conceal the poignant regret with which I make 
the ſacrifice ; and indeed it it will ſerve to ſoften 
his diſappointment, 1 wiſh not to deny how 
deeply I partake in the ſufferings I am conſtrain- 
ed to inflict. | 


1 AUGYST 1. 
a. 2 

With what infinite tenderneſs and ſympathy 
Lady Aubrey enters into all my feelings on this 
occaſion | She ſooths my uneaſineſs, with a 
pity that draws my confidence and claims my 
warmeſt gratitude, 1 no longer conceal from 
her the regret 1 experience in giving pain to 
Lord Linroſe, and diſappointing his hopes. I 
even confeſs it to her with an eaſe that lulls my 
diftreſs and fortifies my mind. 

My fifter's gaiety has quite deſerted her, 
ſince this ſad reverſe took place. Mr. How- 
ard too muſt naturally experience ſome perſona! 
diſappointment. The advantages reſulting 
Vol. II. N from 
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from a reconciliation with Lord Belmont are of 
no trifl ng importance to the intereſts of an en- 
creaſing family, . But 1 doubt if Fanny carries 
her ideas ſo far. Her mortification is merely 
excited by her ſeelings for mine, and that regret 
which it is natural to ſuffer on being forced fi- 
nally to relinquiſh a favourite proſpect that has 
been long and fondly cheriſhed. 


AUGUST 2. 


I exert myſelf to appear chearful, tho' the 
means by which I ſupport my ſeeming heroiſm 
but prepares me perhaps for freſh uneaſincſs. I 
cannot help ſecretly flattering myſelf that if an 
interview were by any means to take place be- 
tween Lady Aubrey and. Lord Belmont, ſhe 
might with ſome probability of ſucceſs under- 
take our defence, and extirpate thoſe deep- 

© rooted _ prejudices that have been productive of 
conſequences ſo unhappy. -Such a propoſal, 
however, it is impoſſible for me to ſuggeſt ; 
particularly as ſhe now never mentions any in- 
tention of ſoliciting a renewal of Lord Bel- 
mont's acquaintance, and ſeems to have merely 
regarded that meaſure as the neceſſary. reſult of 
the connection between them which my mar- 
riage muſt have produced. This I own ſurpriſes 
me; but I ſuppoſe her courage having failed her 
as the moment ſeemed approaching, ſhe hardly, 

. regrets a ſatis ſaction which muſt have been pur- 
chaſed at the price of ſo much agitation and ap- 
prchenſion. | | | 
1 think 
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I think continually in what manner and with 
what ſenſations Lord Linroſe has received my 
letter. I ſuppoſe 1 ſhall have his anſwer to- 
morrow or next day. I fincerely hope he will 
refign himſelf to my determination without any 
further fol:icirations, I tremble lett he ſhould 

take the reſolution of coming again hither, |» 
This evening's poſt brought me my dear, 
dear Sophia's delighiful packet, which has given 
me more pleature then 1 thonyhe it pfible I 
could have taitcd in the preicut ſtate of my 
ſpirits, Oh what infinite comfost docs the 
hopes, however diſtant, of one day embrocing 
you infuſe into my heart! I think I ought not 
to complain of any calamity when heaven pro- 
miſes me a conſolation ſo powerful towards 
ſoothing every painful regret, This idea not 
only heals my uneafineſs, but inſpires me with 
reſolution to ſtruggle againſt it. I am infinite- 
ly more reſigned ſince your letter arrived. TW O 
others accompanied it, which I ſhould hardly 
. have thought of mentioning did not one of 
them contain a piece of intelligence at which I 
cannot but feel lircere pleaſure: it is from Miſe 
Parſons, who informs me that ſhe is in a few 
weeks to give her hand to a gentleman who has 
lately paid her his addreſſes: he is a clergyman, 
a middle aged man, ſhe tells me, poſſe ſſed of 
an excellent character, and a good living. My 
ſiſter and I are much pleaſed to find that a ſet- 
plement ſo fortunate and fo comfortable at laſt 
tuts a final period to poor Mif Jenny's morti— 
fications and difficulties; for by ſome hints in 
ber letter | ſuſpect that her ſituation in Ledy 
Linroſe's family was by no means ſo comfort- 
able as ſhe at firſt expected. There is a para- 
graph towards the end tha (rongly corrobo- 
N 2 rates 
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rates our ſuſpicions of that lady's duplicity. It 
is as follows. 1 
*< I ſuppoſe you are not ignorant that Lord 
Belmont is returned to England. Heaven grant 
that you and your amiable ſiſter may derive the 
ſatis faction from that event that my heart wiſhes 
ou. He is moſt impatiently expected here by 
ö re to ſee him would 
have carried her to meet him in town had he 
not prevented her by ſpending ſome time with 
my Loc Mortonbury. I fear much, my dear 
Miſs Seymour, that you entruſted not your 
cauſe to an unprejudiced advocate when you ex- 
pected Lady Linroſe would mediate in your fa- 
vour with his Lordſhip. I have never preſumed 
to repeat even your names in her preſence till 
the other morning, when a gentleman of this 
neighbourhood, who ſaw you in town, hap- 
pening in the courſe of converſation to mention 
the ſuperior elegance of your appearance with 
many juſt encomiums, her Ladyſhip ſpoke of 
you with an indignant diſteſpeCt that aftoniſhed 
and ſhocked me. I could no longer attend in 
filence to ſo much injuſtice, and defended you 
with a warmth that ended in a rupture between 
us. My apprcaohing marriage, however, ten- 
ders this a chcumſtance wholly. immaterial, as 
my dear little charge is my only regret on quit- 
ting the family; and I am at preſent at the 
houſe of a friend, where | ſhall remain till I 
remove to that of Mr. Price.” 
This intelligence does not ſurpriſe me; nei- 
ther, ſince it proves no material inconvenience 
to Mits Parſons, does the diſcovery diſpleaſe 
me: for the diſguſt which has been implanted 
by miſrepreſentation and jealouſy is infi- 
nitely lcfs formidable than that which might 
bave 
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have been the reſult of inherent obſtinacy and 
ca price. 8 5 

The other epiſtle is from Mrs. Hindon, who 
is returned from her expedition to Holland. 


. 


AUGUST 3. 


Read, my beloved Sophia, read and partici- 
pate in the happy revolution which this day, 
this prupitious day has produced. I ſhall en- 
deavour to inform you of the particulars with all 
the compoſure I can ſummon to my aid, 

My ſiſter having been yeſterday a little in- 
diſpoſed, Lady Aubrey propoſed taking her for 
an airing this morning immediately after 
breakfaſt, and entreated me to accompany them ; 
but I excuſed myſelf on pretence of finiſhing a 
packet to my Sophia, which really was my in- 
tention, My ſpirits however were particularly 
languid, and being left to my own meditations, 
1 found myſelf unfit for writing. I ſeated my- 
ſelf therefore on the window ſear, liſtleſs and in- 
active, and was revolving in my mind, among 
other ſubjects of uneaſineſs, the implicit ſub- 
miſſion and filence with which Lord Linroſe 
had received my letter, when this reverie was 
ſuddenly interrupted by the appearance of a 
chariot and four, which drove full ſpeed up 
the avenue; and while I was thinking with re- 
. 8 who this unwelcome viſitor could be, the 

oor of the parlour opened and a ſervant an- 
nounced Lord Linroſe. 


My 
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My own perturbation; unſpeakable as it was, 


did not conceal from me the agitation that 


ſtruggled in his countenance; but my appre- 
henftten and afloniſhment: on ſo unexpectedly 
bebolding him, prevented me from diſcovering 

whether it was grief or pleaſure that occaſioned 
the hurry and emotion viſible in every feature. 
Hermione ! Miſs Seymour! cried he, and ſeiz- 
ing my hand, which he paſſionately kifſed— 
Lovely and beloved Hermione, I come at laſt 
to claim you. Pronounce my happineſs. Tell 
me at once you will be mine: for now Lord 
Belmont no longer withholds his conſent to my 
wiſhes. His warmeſt approbation, his mak 


' fervent concurrence attends it, and he ſends 


you by me this tender embrace and the paternal 
bleſſing of his heart. 

Oh ! Sophia! what were at this moment my 
ſenſations! Doubt, joy, and aſtoniſhment, all 
at once overpowering my ſenſes; my eyes 
Cloſed ;'I became inſenſible; and leaned un- 
conſciouſly on Lord Linroſe's ſhoulder ; while 
apprehenſion rendered him almoſt incapable of 
ſupporting or of aſſiſting me; and he waited my 
recovery, which was inſtantaneous, in fearful 
fil-nce. | 

The moment my ſenſcs were reſtored, he 


| poured upon me ſo many grateful acknowledg- 


ments for this proof of my ſenſibility, and ac- 


cuſed himſelf ſo bitterly of imprudence in hav- 


ing ſo ſuddenly informed me of this ſurpriſing 
event, that I bluſhed for the weakne's I had be- 
trayed, and beſought him to talk of it no more, 
but to inform me to what we owed this change 
in Lord Belmont's ſentiments. | 
To that angel of heaven, Lady Aubrey, cried 


he. It is ſhe who has opened Lord Belmont's 
* eyes 
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eyes to his infatuation and injuſtice. It is ſhe 
who has juſtified your character in his good opi- 
nion, and effected this happy revolution in his 
mind. That fbe alone could have produced a 
change ſo ſudden and ſo wonderful, he even 
himſelf acknowledges, while he obſtinately per- 
ſiſts in concealing the name of the perſon who 
has infuſed, like poiſon, the moſt injurious. 
fallhoods into his imagination. 

Whoever has done us this injury,. cried 
I, I for my own part heartily forgive them ; 
and I earneſtly. entreat, as a proof of the truth 
of the profeſſions you have ſo repeatedly made 
me, that the recollection of it may never be the 
ſubject of the lighteſt reſentment. Oh ! baniſh, 
I. beſeech you, my Lord, baniſh all diſagree- 
able ſuſpicions, and every angry reflection from 
your thoughts,. and think only of what we owe- 
to heaven and Lady Aubrey. | | 

To this conciliating requeſt, ſaid my Lord, I 
certainly ſhould not heſitate to promiſe implicit 
obedience ; but I. will not aſſume merit with 
you on account of a compliance which Lord 
Belmont, dreading the conf quences of indigna- 
tion ſo juſtly excited, has already exacted. The 
anxiety with which he laid his commands on me 
never to make this tranſaction à foundation 
either for inveſtigation or retaliation convinced 
me at once—that I muſt indeed enquire no fa - 
ther — though never will it be in my power in 
future to honour or eſteem — on = 

Hold for heaven's ſake ! cried I, frightened. 
' at the vehemence with which he ſpoke, you al- 
ready infringe your promiſe. Oh! think not 
of diſpleaſure ; but tell me what means Lady 
Aubrey employed to produce this wonderful 


change | 
My 
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My Lord then put into my hands an open 
letter, which he took from his letter caſe. Here, 
cried he, is the invaluable performance, that 
was wrought with the force of magic, and not 
only poured conviction on Lord Belmont's 
mind, for that indeed is à pbint which time 
muſt naturally have of courſe effected, but with 
miraculous power has at once removed all thoſe 
barriers of prejudice and repugnance that have 
obſtructed my eee | ; 

I inſtantly began to peruſe it; but the firſt lines 
affected me fo violently, that I was unable to 


| proceed ; and my Lord inſiſted I ſhould give 
cover the attempt till | was leſs agitated. 1 


would then have made my eſcape in order to re- 
cover ſome degree of compoſure ; but he would 
not ſuffer me to withdraw, and detained me by 
relating the effect this pathetic letter had pro- 
duced on Lord Belmont. A 

Lord Linroſe ſaid he was not preſent when 


ehe letter was preſented to Lord Belmont; but 


having been an airing on horſe back, a ſervant 
who watched-his return into: med him that my 
Jord defired to ſee him in his apartment. 


On entering the chamber, he found his Lord- 


ſhip alone and much agitated. His features, on 


attempting to ſpeak, ſeemed almoſt convulſed, 
from the effort of ſupprefling his tears, . which 
at length forced their way down his cheeks. 
Lord Linroſe haſtily enquired the cavſe of bis 
emotion, but for ſome moments he was unable 
to explain it. Linroſe, ſaid he at laſt, be not 
alarmed, Read that letter. It was ſufficiently 
explanatory, and hardly was it finiſhed when 
Lord Linroſe found himſelf in his grandfather's 
arms. I blame myſelf ſeverely, ſaid he; but J 


have been deceived and miſled in a moſt unge- 
Nerous 


. yy 
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nerous manner. I ought not however to have 
given implicit credit ; and I wil! endeavour to 
atone for the injuſtice of my paſt conduct to 
theſe unfriended and neglected children, for 
whom you have ſo long interceded in vain. 

I know, cried Lord Linroſe, haſtily firing at 
a ſuſpicion which he had ſo often diſmiſſed with 
much ſelf accuſation, it is my mother who has 
been ſecretly at the bottom of the affair ; and [ 
ſolemnly ſwear —— 

He was proceeding, he owns, in a ſtrain e- 
qually violent and improper, when Lord Bel- 
mont ſuddenly ftopt him; and without abſo- 
lutely either affirming or denying the juſtice of 
the charge, told him that if he would not in- 
ſtantly give him his promiſe in the moſt ſacred 
manner never to attempt by any means to ſearch 
into the grounds of his behaviour, and whate- 
ver were his own private ſuſpicions never to dare 
to reſent it, his eternal diſpleaſure ſhould be the 
inevitable conſequence: on the contrary, ſaid 
he, if I find you diſpoſed to oblige me in this 
particular, I ſhall obſtruct your wiſhes no 
more, by ; | 

Intoxicated with joy, I inſtantly bound. my- 
ſelf by the moſt ſolemn vow, ſaid Lord Linroſe, 
conſcientiouſly to adhere to this command. 
Lord Belmont had indeed taken a method ſo ef- 
fectual for ſubduing my diſpleaſure, that three 
words from his lips had wholly baniſhed it from 
my memory, and threw me into an extacy 
of ſpirits that made me in charity with all man- 
kind, 

Lady Aubrey, ſaid Lord Belmont, again 
mielting at the recollections that crouded on his 
mind, the amiable Lady Aubrey could make me 
no requeſt with which I ſhould not think my ſelf 

a N 5 bound 
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bound to comply; and I conſider it as a ſingular 
felicity, that I poſſeſs the ability of gratifying 
the wiſhes of the moſt benevolent of female 
hearts, which, thro' my family, was in the early 
pride of youth and beauty, torn with diſtraction 
and loſt to the world. I loved and admired her 
with the tender partiality of a parent; and the 
circum{tance of her having afforded my grand- 
daughters that friendſhip and protection which 
were denied them fiom a more natural quarter, 
convinces me they muſt be deſerving of the 
warm intereſt ſhe feels for them, and ele- 
vates her higher than ever in my eſtimation 
and regard. "3s | 
Finding we were at Aubrey Caſtle, Lord 
Belmont willingly conſented to allow Lord Lin- 
roſe to ſet off early this morning, after a ſhort 
apology from Lord Mortonbury, which was af- 
terwards to be followed by a fuller explanation; 
and having written an anſwer to Lady Aubrey's 
letter, to be preſented by his grandſon, pro- 
miſed to join him at this place on Wedneſday 
next. . | 

Lord Linroſe having finiſhed his relation, at 
length permitted me to. retire for a few moments 
to read the propitious letter which had effected 
ſuch miracles, and gave me Lord Belmont's an- 
(wer to preſent to Lady Aubrey on her return 
from her airing. Here is a faithful copy of the 


former : 


% * 
E, —.. 


To THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BELMCNT. 


After a tedious ſpace of ſixteen mourning 


years, will Lord Belmont allow a long- forgotten 


fiiend to enquire, if time has wholly eraſed from 
his remem brance her whom once he honoured 
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with the name of daughter; who once valued 
h-rſelf on poſſeſſing a diſtinguiſhed place in his 
eſteem and in his affections, and who has ehe- 
riſhed towards him, amidſt the pangs of miſery, 
and the languor of a diftant and melancholy ſo- 
litude, that tender duty and filial regard, which, 
connected with a thouſand agonizing recollec- 
tions, never can be effaced from her heart. 
Yes, my Lord, after a diſma] lapſe of time, me- 
mory-recalls your kindneſs, your paternal ca- - 
reſſes, with a gratitude and chaſtened pleaſure 
ſcarce inferior to that which they excited when 
I-was indeed your child; and'one-of the moſt 
fervent wiſhes of my heart is, to be allowed 
to think I have a father, and gratified with 
tne permiſſion of aſking on my knees his 
bleſſing. | | 
That heart, my Lord, which, worn out with 
ſuffering, and ſubdued by ſorrow, looked around 
the univerſe and beheld no ſingle remaining 
ſource of hope and conſolation, has lately diſ- 
covered by the mercy of a gracious providence, 
one little ſpot of reft, one prop of ſupport, 
that tells me I have not been bereft of all ; and 
which bids me be grateful and refigned. The 
Almighty has vouchfafed me a tender bond of 
union, that binds me to life and connects me 
with mankind. He has granted me the tender 
intereſt of paternal fondneſs, which, with di- 
vine influence heals the corroding remembrance: - 
of his leſs. gracious diſpenſations, and preſenis 
me with a ray of ſatis faction even in this world 
Heaven has ſent me two lovely and beloved 
daughters, dar to my ſoul and unrivalled in my 
a miration, and who claim the enthuſiaſtic ado- 
ration of a parent's heart : yet by him alone, 
who enjoys a right to that ſacred title, they are 
aban- 
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abandoned and diſowned ; to him the fame heal- 
ing benefit is offered; but he diſdains its ac- 
ceptance, he rejects the ſoothing comfort, and 
wil] not lay hold of thoſe alleviations which a 
pitying Providence beſtows. 5 

' What hidden and myſterious cauſe! what 
unaccountable and unmerited prepoſſeſſions have 
baniſhed the warm benevolence, and miſled the 
rectitude that formed the ruling principles of 
Lord Belmont's character? Ah! my Lord! 
whatever ſecret and malevolent enemy has poi- 
ſoned your mind with doubts and prejudices, 
be aſſured they have not the ſlighteſt foundation 
in truth. Some ſelfiſh and ungenerous motive 
muſt have prompted - theſe miſrepreſentations. 
Give not credit to ſo baſe a lie. Conſent but to 
behold your innocent, your amiable grandchild- 
ren, and eyery ſuſpicion will be refuted, all me- 
diation uſeleſs, and perſuaſion at an end. Sub- 
dued and enchanted, you will take them to your 
paternal boſom, you will defire to attach them 
to you by ſtill cloſer ties, by the ſpontaneous 
bonds of gratitude and obligation. You will 
love them with the fondneſs of a father : you 
will love them perhaps as I love them : and their 
unremitting and affectienate duty will give ad- 
ditional intereſt to your exiſtence, as it conſti- 
tutes the ſole bleſſing of mine. 

The youngeſt of theſe valuable young wo- 
men, has already diſpoſed of her hand to a gen- 
tleman of fingular worth, but whoſe fortune 
equals not his merit. The eldeſt, whoſe charms 
a e of the moſt inſinuating nature, beautiful 
and enchanting as an angel, unites with the moſt 
acute ſenſibility, chat diuntereſted generoſity and 
high ſenſe of bonour, in which genuine virtue 
contiſts. Adoring and adored by her K e 

or 
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Lord Linroſe, ſhe heroically prefers the tran- 
quillity of the parent who rejects her, and whoſe 
miſguided pre poſſeſſions ſhe muſt ever deplore, 
to the certain happineſs it was in her option to 
have enjoyed; and what, alas! required ten- 
fold fortitude —— which it was in her power to 
have conferred. 

Will you, my Lord, allow a ſacrifice like this 
to remain unrewarded? Will you permit two 
amiable young people to continue diſappointed 
and unhappy, who but for a juſt ſenſe of filial 
piety would have been bleſſed in each other? 
Ah! no! your Lordſhip requires but the film 
that blinded you to be taken from your eyes, and 
I feel that I have already prevailed. You will 
no longer deny yourſelf the delight of partici- 
pating in the felicity you are enabled to beſtow, 
and your generous mind will experience ſatis- 
faction in affording a lively ſenſation of plea- 
ſure, to her whoſe heart has ſo long bled for, 
and now deeply partakes in the ſufferings of 
her young friends, but who ſhall ever remain, 
with implicit ſubmiſſion and the warmeſt re- 
gard, - | | 

Your Lordſhip's affectionate daughter, 

and obedient ſervant, FEY 
JULIA AUBREY. 


AUBREY CASTLE, AUG. 2. 


] was not recovered from the emotion into 
which the peruſal of this affecting letter had 
thrown me, when 1 heard Lady Aubrey's foot 
on the-ſtairs, followed by my ſiſter. Lager to 
inform them what had taken place ſince the 
morning, I flew to the door juſt as they were 
paſling in order to enter the adjoining drawing- 


room 
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room; and incapable at that moment either of 
calmly explaining tne cauſe of my perturbation, 
or of conquering its violence, I threw myſelf into 
the arms of the dear friend to whom I owed ſo 
much, and ſobbed upon her neck without being 
able to utter one word. | 

Fanny was terrified, and Lady Aubrey for an 
inſtant aſtoniſhed and alarmed: but her own 
letter, which- I held open in my hand, and the 
knowledge of Lord Lintoſe's arrival, which 
ſhe had learnt below, ſoon relieved her fears, and 
told her what I was unable to expreſs, 

Lord Belmont has then yielded, my love, has 
he not? cried ſhe, warmly returning my em- 
braces. Oh! I hoped much from the generous 
benevolence. of that worthy man's diſpoſition. It 
was the apprehenſion of retaining you in a pain- 
ful ſtate of ſuſpenſe, which I could not be certain 
would not have been ſucceeded by diſappoint- 
ment, prevented me from acquainting you with 
this laſt and fortunate attempt to ſoften him 
8 favour, till I was informed of its ſuc- 
ceſs. 1 

Fanny was in extacies, and wept and laughed 
by turns; but ſoon growing more compoſed, 
I delivered to Lady Aubrey the letter from Lord 
Belmont. 5 

She ſeemed much affected even with the ſight 
of the writing. Her hand ſhook violently on 
receiving it from me, and ſhe inſtantly retired 
with it into her own chamber. Fanny then left. 
me, to congratulate Lord Linroſe, whom ſhe 
was impatient to ſee; and | found it impoſſible to 
taſte ſatisfaction while my ever deaf Lady Au- 
brey's generous participation in my happineſs 
was damped with ſo much pain, and mingled 
with ſo many contending feelings. I ventured 
| not 
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not for ſome time to intrude on her retirement 
butat length apprehenſion carried me to the door 
of her apartment, where I overheard her weeping 
with ſo much anguiſh, that I took courage to 
make an attempt to enter. It was faſtened on 
the infide, however, and I withdrew in reſpect- 
ful ſilence. 

Short was this indulgence of ſorrow. In 
half an hour ſhe joined me with a placid and 
compoſed countenance, and having once more 
embraced and congratulated me, gave me Lord 


Belmont's letter toperuſe, and went to welcome 
Lord Linroſe. 


TO THE RICHT HONOURABLE THE COUNTESS 
OF AUBREY, 


MY DEAR MADAM, 


Be aſſured it is in the power neither of time 
nor abſence to dimiriſh that warm affection, 
which, founded on the higheſt eſteem and ad- 
miration, never while life and reaſon holds, can 
be weakened in my boſom. The letter you have 
honoured me with has but aug mented the enthu- 
fiaſtic regard with which every tender recollec- 
tion of Lady Aubrey has ever been accompa- 
nied ; and the humane and benevolent application 
it contains, while it gratifies my moſt anxious 
wiſh in affording me an opportunity of obliging 
her, leaves only this painful regret on my mind, 
that from credulity and remiſſion I have allowed 
ſuch an application tv be made. To acknow- 
ledge and to protect theſe helpleſs young women, 
was the undoubted duty of a parent, and a duty, 
which, but for the miſrepreſentations of a ſecret 
enemy, ſhould have been long ere now conſci- 
entiouſly diſcharged. But to bind them to me by 
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ill cloſer ties, to allow of an alliance with my 
grandſon, the ſource of my deareſt hopes and 
expectations, to diſmiſs the proſpect of a lon 
cheriſhed ſcheme, which muſt have ſecure 
to him connexions of unbounded intereſt 
and importance, is a conceſſion which Lady 
* Aubrey alone could have procured—a re- 
Vvolution, that ſhe of the whole world only could 
have effected. When her enlarged and gene- 
rous mind teaches me a leſſon ſo noble, preju- 
dice is ſubdued, and that repugnance which 
aided my credulity, vaniſhes and is forgotten. 
My grandſon deſires the honour of delivering 
this letter. He carries my bleſſings to all my 
children, accompanied with a requeſt that, I may 
be allowed to embrace them on Wedneſday, 
Among the number, more numerous than I ever 
expected to behold them, none claims a warmer 
ſentiment of pleaſure at meeting, than that be- 
loved and eſteemed daughter to whom | have the 
unſpeakable ſatisfaction and honour of ſub- 
| ſcribing myſelf, 4 
her affectionate father, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


BELMONT. 


NORTON HALL, AUG. 3. 


Lady Aubrey returned juſt as I had done read- 
ing this kind epiſtle, telling me that Lord Lin- 
roſe was reproaching me for having deſerted the 
company. 0 : 

On joining it, the traces of tears were ſtill 
viſible on my countenance, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of my betrayed emotions made me enter 
the drawing-room with a degree of Pang). 
My Lord and Mr. Roward ſmiled affectionately 
F on 
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on approaching me. I believe, cried the latter, 
my congratulations were rather premature ſome 
time ago, but I hope I may repeat them now 
with all ſafety. I am not a little vain, added 
he, turning aſide to Lord Linroſe, of my ta- 
lent of preſcience, for I foreſaw this happy event, 
and no obſtacles or difficulties have been able to 
convince me that it would not one day take 
place, x 


AUGUST 4. 


When we parted Jaſt night, Lord Linroſe 
made me promiſe to walk out with him this 
no before breakfaſt. You know gene- 
rally riſe early; and to-day I was not particu- 
larly late, e had a delightful walk, and a. 
long and moſt intereſting converſation before 
1 the family were ſtirring. | 

Lady Aubrey ſeems much agitated with the 
thoughts of to-morrow's interview. It apPcArs 
formidable even to me; but to her—ah ! how 
much more painful muſt it prove? She has been 
very thoughtful all this day; and I obſerved, of- 
ten endeavoured to ſuppreſs a ſtarting tear, by 
covering it with a ſmile that but half performed 
its duty, Were the firſt meeting over, I can- 
not help flattering myſelf that cuſtom will ſoon 
baniſh the painful reflections with which the 

ſight of Lord Belmont cannot fail to be at- 

tended, and that Jenjent conſequences will flow 
from this re- union, ſo ſoothing and ſalutary Fox 
| | 0 
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the tender and gentle nature of this amiable 
| He SEYMOUR, 
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LETTER XXV. 
TO MISS BEAUMON r. 
> ns AUGUST 6. 


| HIS interview, ſo anxiouſly and ſo long 
deſired, took place yeſterday. 

Lady Aubrey's eyes, at breakfaſt, betrayed 
- how the night had been paſſed ; and as for my- 
ſelf, 1 felt as if J was on the eve of an event, 
the conſequences of which were formidable and 
precarious. Fatinyfeemed to partake very little 
in theſe apprehenſfions. All her anxiety was in 
regard to my appearance, which ſhe rendered as 
agreeable as poſhble in my grandfather's. eyes, as 
an apology for the imprudence of Lord l.inroſe's 
attachment; and ſhe helped to adjuſt my dreſs 
with an eager anxiety. that my uneaſineſs on 
Lady Aubrey's account hardly rendered me ca- 
pable of attending to. 

My Lord and Mr. Howard had agreed to 
ride out, that they might not be in the way 
when Lord Belmont was introduced to us; and 
about one his Lordſhip arrived, having ſlept on 
the road, and travel led ſlowly. - 

My ſiſter and I trembled to leave Lady Aubrey - 
in that ſtate of agitation into which even the 
ſight of this carriage at a diſtance had 2 

er; 
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her; but. we obeyed the hint ſhe gave us to 
allow- her to receive him alone; and having 
made her ſwallow a few drops in water, we 
withdrew into the adjoining library, which is 
ſeparated from her dreſſing- room only by a thin 
partition. „ 

We had ſcarce time to enter it, when the 
ſound of ſteps aſcending the ſtaits, threw me 
into a tremor not to be conceived. . The door 
of my dreſſing- room was preſently after thrown 
open, and a ſervant pronounced the name of 
Lord Belmont, and inſtantly withdrew. 

A ſhort ſilence enſued, which terrified me 
with the apprehenſion of Lady Aubrey's having 
fainted, This alarm was but too ſoon con- 
firmed, from hearing Lord Belmont call out, 
in a voice of hurry and affright—W ho's there ? 
Good God, who's there? and the bell was in- 
ſtantly rung with great violence. | 

My ſiſter and I, overpowered with terror, and 
forgetful of every thing but our dear and inva- 
luable friend, then burſt into the room. She 
had ſunk upon the ſopha, and lay inſenſible, 
Lord Belmont hanging over her with all the 
deſpair of conſcious inability to afford her aſ- 
ſiſtance. | | | 

What a moment, in which for the firſt time 
to behold our-grandfather | Anxiouſly as I had 
expected this? interview, and formidable as it 
had appeared, I ſcarce regarded him; I almoſt 
forgot he was preſent; and flying to Lady Au- 
brey, 1 ſupported her head in 'my trembling 
arms, while Fanny and the maid, who had been 
ſummoned from below, adminiſtered falts, and 
beſprinkled her face with lavender water. 
Seeing her beginning, to cover, my ſiſter 
had the preſence of mind to ſend away the ** 

an 
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and 3 Aubrey ſoon after opened her lovely 
eyes. Returning recollection made her feebly 
raiſe her head, as if to ſeek Lord Belmont, who 
had prudently withdrawn behind from the fear 
that beholding him again too ſuddenly might oc- 
caſion a relapſe. But her emotions fortunately 
now took a leſs alarming turn; and claſping 
me in her. arms as ſhe reclined upon my neck, 
the fullneſs of her heart got vent in tears and 
fobs that ſeemed to rend her boſom; while the 
conflict of my feelings was ſo dreadful, that I 
cannot conceive how my ſenſes ſtood the ſhock 
they ſuſtained at that inſtant. _ {43 
Lord Belmont, extremely affected, had moved 

towards us; but apprehenſive of encreaſing the 
violence of Lady Aubrey's feelings, and wholly 
ſubdued by his own, he ſtood for a moment ir- 
reſolute, whether or not he ſhould advance. At 
length burſting into a violent flood of tears— 
by Heavens this is too much! cried he, and 
ſuddenly retreated, as if unable to ſupport this 
ſcene. | RY 

Lady Aubrey, as yet ſcarce capable of ar- 
ticulating, prevented his withdrawing by bold- 
ing out her hand to him, which he kifled with 
the moſt moving tenderneſs ; and, ſhe fell into 
his arms in an agony of pathetic ſorrow, which 
the moſt hardened and inſenſible could not have 
witneſſed without being melted with compaſſion. 
Lord Belmont's whole ſoul ſeemed ſoftened into 
pity, and he wept immoderately. SI 

There is ſomething peculiarly affecting ia any 

violent expreſſions of grief in an old man: one 
is ſo little accuſtomed to behold them give way 

to the ſofter feelings, that when they burſt the 
reſtraints of fortitude, it appears a fort of con- 
vulſion that is terrifying. Lady Aubrey, on 


per- 
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| perceiving the poignancy of his emotions, was 
inſtantly ſeized with an alarm which ſeemed to 
operate effectually in aiding her re- compoſure, 
or rather in inſpiring her with reſolution for 
ſtruggling to attain it. She was for a moment 
calm—Oh my Lord! I am wounding, I am 
deſtroying you, cried ſhe; but behold the all- 
powerful conſolation I promiſed you—behold 

ur children! E 31 

She diſengaged herſelf from his embraces, 
and perbaps, Sophia, you will conclude that my 
ſiſter and I inftantly fell at our grandfather's feet 
and implored his bleſſing ; but though this beha- 
viour might have been more becoming, and per- 
haps in ſome people more natural, my feelings 
operated very differently. The tenderneſs of 
his manner to Lady Aubrey, and the benevolent 
expreſſion diffuſed over his aged countenance, 
had at the firſt glance deprived him of the ſtern 
aſpect with which my imagination had inveſted 
him, and a ſtrong and obvious look of my dear 
father, which ſtruck that moment at my heart 
with the force of an electrical ſhock, inſtead of 
throwing me on my knees, conveyed me into 
his arms; where melted and ſubdued, had not 
ſobs relieved me, 1 muſt have fainted away. 

My fiſter followed my example the moment 
I had alittle recover:d myſelf. He embraced us 
both with:infinite affection; and lady Aubrey's 
tears flowed with a freedom and profuſion that 
greatly relieved my apprehenfrons, and her own 

-ſufferiogs. - 

Permit me to leave you for one half hour, 
ſaid Lord Belmont. I ſhall be enabled preſently 
to behold my dear daughters with more compo- 
ſure, and their gentle hearts will be fortified by 
my abſence. Is there not a ſon too, to whom 
| J have 
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I have till to be introduced? I will find Lin- 
roſe, and deſite him to preſent me to Mr. How- 
„ 6 4 

I perceive they are juſt returned, cried Fanny, 
who had ſeen them; from the windows ; and my 
Lord left us with precipitation under pretence of 
going to join them. 

ne inſtant he was gone, the momentary 
compoſure which Lady Aubrey had laboured to 
maintain, entirely forſook her, ard the violence 
of her perturbation was ſucceeded by a weak- 
neis, languor, and deprefſion, that ſeemed wholly 
to overpower her, and rendered me extremely 
apprehenſive that this interview would be far 
from promoting the comfort and tranquillity of 
her mind. By the time that Lord Belmont re- 


turned, however, ſhe was ſedate and collected, 


yet both her health and looks have ev:dently 
ſuffered, though thank Heaven not very mate- 
rially, from this ſhock. | 

Eager to avoid any ſubject that might lead to 


mournful rettoſpections, Lord Belmont anxi- 


ouſly entered into converſation on matters leſs 
affecting, but equally intereſting. He deſired 
a particular account of our ſituation in all reſ- 
pects, from our arrival in England to my ſiſter's 


marriage, and exprefled himſelf much pleaſed 


with Mr. Howard, to whom he had been intro- 
duced below. Both his expreſſion and his man- 
ner were kind to exceſs; and be blamed himſelf 
ſeverely for the part he had been induced to act. 
I muſt endeavour to atone to my children, ſaid 
he, fcr my paſt behaviour in a way that I hope 
will baniſh it from their remembrance, tho” the 
recollection ever muſt wound my own 

J could have told him, had I been able to 


ſummon courage, that one word from his lips 
: had 
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had already more than atoned for fifty times the 
uneaſineſs his rejection had occaſioned; but J 
could only preſs his hand, as be held mine in 
his. I almoſt think he underſtood this fil-nt 
token of gratitude, for he embraced me affec- 

tionately. | 
Lord Linroſe and Mr. Howard having al- 
lowed a ſufficient time for this explanatory con- 
verſation, then entered. The annearance of 
the former for the firſt few minutes overwhelmed 
me with confuſion. I recollected the repup- 
nance with which my grandfather had ſo long 
liſtened to his ſolicitations in my behalf, and 
recalled with pain the reluctant confent which 
Lady Aubrey's interference had extort:d. My 
confidence however was ſoon reſtored by the ex- 
treme affection and condeſceniion of Lord Bel- 
mont; who, as if he had penetrated into my 
thoughts, and read my embarraſſment, ſeemed to 
make me the object of his peculiar regard. He 
received, with infinite marks of ſatisfaction, all 
the little attentions which the pleaſing idea of 
poſſoſſing a parent who claimed them, excited 
from my ſiſter and my ſelf was delighted with 
the information of our progreſs in diffe:ent ac= 
compliſhments, ſuch as muſie, painting, &c. 
advantages, which Lady Aubrey took care to 
diſplay with all the exaggeration of maternal 
partiality, and when we were (cating ourſelves 
at table, ordered Lord Linrole to pive him up 
the place of which he was about to take poſſeſ- 
ſion between Lady Aubrey and me. You begin 
to monopolize before your time, Sir, faid he 
with a ſmile that covered me with bluihcs. He 
is indeed the moſt amiable old man I ever be- 
held, and muſt have been uncommonly hand- 
ſome I think in his youth; though I will not 
deny 
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deny but that an air of conſcious dignity, ac- 
companied even with a look of auſterity, is dif- 
fuſed over it, that may not at firſt ſight prove 
prepoſſeſſing in the eyes of a ſtranger. But to 
| his triends and to his children, he appears only 
what in fact he is, all condeſcenſion and bene- 
volence. His reſemblance to my father is ſo ob- 
vious, that he recalls him every day to my re- 
membrance, and you may recolle&t how much 
you uſed to admire the noble expreſſion of his 
countenance, | | | 
Were his tenderneſs to my ſiſter and myſelf 
wholly out of the queſtion, his behaviour to 
Lady Aubrey would entirely gain my heart. 
Every look teſtifies the warmth of his admira- 
tion and reſpe&t; even the very tone of his 
voice on addreſſing her, is  expreflive of affec- 
tion; and on her part, tho” the agitating ſcene 
of the morning ſeemed to have unhinged her 
nerves, and wholly exhauſted her ſtrength and 
ſpirits, his Lordſhip's tenderneſs appears to have 
recruited both.: She is truly ſenſible of his 
goodneſs; and receives all his attentions with 
a mournful pleaſure, which while-it revives her 
| ſorrows, and encreaſes her melancholy, ſooths 
and gratifies her heart. 
Hurt by the idea of overclouding the happi- 
neſs, (which however combated by ſympathy 
and compaſſion, Lord Belmont's arrival had uni- 
verſally diffuſed), ſhe exerted herſelf 2 
evening to appear chearful; but the effort was 
apparent; ihe converſed on indifferent topics 
with ſe:ming intereſt ; but it was eaſy to divine 
that her thoughts were not preſent ; and at laſt 
ſhe inlifted that I ſhould fit down to the harph- 
chord and ſing to my -randfither a little French 
air, which he had ſaid he particularly 4 
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The firſt few notes however obliged her to 
leaye the room, and I found it impoſſible to 
proceed, I | 
This day, thank Heaven, I think her ſpirits 
are leſs depreſſed, She had a long private con- 
verſation in the morning with Lord Belmont, 
chiefly in regard to our affairs, and ſeems to 
have been more relieved than affected by it. 
My Lord acknowledged to her every circum- 
ſtance of the conduct of Lady Linroſe, but re- 
queſted that particular care might be taken not 
to encreaſe the reſentment of her ſon by an open 
avowal of the ungenerous part ſhe has ſecredy 
ar nge 7 5711 
Her behaviour, ſaid my Lord, has betrayed 
a degree of meanneſs, art, and duplicity, which 
convince me ſhe is capable of any ſtep, however 
irregular, from which ſhe has hopes of attain- 
ing a favourite point. {ſhall myſelf therefore 
break off all connection with her in future; 
but I ſhould be ſorry to involve Linroſe in a 
difference with his mother, and if our Hermione 
be as amiable as her lovely countenance beſpeaks 
her, ſhe, will incline to ſoften. rather than exaſ- 
. an indignation too juſtly excited. Oh, 
ophia l how, proud and how pleaſed. did this 
paryal compliment from my grandfather make 


ac ahem | ; 

Lady, Aubrey aſſured him of my placable diſ- 
poſition, and ſaid ſhe was certain I ſhould be 
infinitely ſhocked with the apprehenſion of oc- 
caſioning a rupture between them. I am con · 
vinced, added ſhe, that her pteſent happineſs 
has already obliterated from her mind all reſent- 
ment in regard to Lady Linroſe; yet when ſhie 
recalls the comfortleſs, unconnected ſituation 
in which ſhe and her ſiſter found themſelves at 
Yor. I” © 2” the 
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the very moment that ſhe ſo unfeelingly tranſ- 
- mitted to them the account of your Lordſhip's 
determination, a determination which undoubt- 
edly her own miſrepreſentations had effected, 
there is perhaps ſome little merit in diſmiſſing 
indignation. | n 
As an apology for the unkindneſs of my con- 
duct, ſaid my Lord, I muſt requeſt you, m 
dear Madam, to peruſe this letter, which I 
received from Lady Linroſe in December laſt. 
Lady Aubrey immediately read it; and af- 
terwards repeated to us the contents as faithfully 
as her memory could retain them. 
Lady Linroſe began by informing Lord Bel- 
mont that ſhe was about to acquaint him with 
an affair that had given her infinite vexation, 
and which ſhe was afraid would involve his 
Lordſhip in much difficulty and uneaſineſs. She 
then tells bim that his two grand-daughters had 
taken the imprudent ſtep (without any previous 
application or advice), of coming over to Eng- 
land; where they had lately arrived merely at- 
tended by a gentleman, who it was ſaid was 
much devoted to them. After imprudently 
lodging all together in the houſe of a woman of 
very doubtful character, and aſſociating almoſt 
ſolely with the famous Mrs. Weldon, with 
whom they had been intimate abroad, who was 
_ kept at preſent by a profligate young man of 
fortune, they had applied to her (Lady Linroſe) 
as a relation from whom they expected counte- 
nance and civilities; and to this, her Ladyſhip 
adds, they would juſtly have been entitled, had 
not the glaring impropriety of their conduct 
rendered any attention on her part, on account 
of her daughters, wholly out of the Wan 5 
15 | | = © "Theſe 
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Theſe were circumſtances, ſhe ſaid, much to | 

be regretted : but alas this unexpected journey 1 
to England had been attended by conſequences 

ſtill more diſagreeable, and indeed truly alarm- 

ing: her ſon Roatſley had accidentally ſeen, and 

was become paſſionately enamoured of the eldeit 

of theſe girls; though from a ſingular train of 
particulars, too tedious to detail, added to their 
having retained the name by which they had 
been hitherto known, he was ſtill ignorant of 

the relationſhip that ſubſiſted between them. 

* Artful, beautiful, and deſigning, this young 
woman had ſpread every ſnare of coquetry and 
inſinuation to captivate him, in which ſhe had ſo 
entirely ſucceeded that he was blind to her im- 
prudence, nor would liſten to any attempts 
made by his friends to open his eyes. 

She had no doubt, her Ladyſhip continued, " 
but the ladies would ſoon prevail with Roatſley 
to intercede with his Lordſhip in their favour, 
though as yet go explanation on that head ſeem- 
ed to have taken place between them; and 
added, that were it not for the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance of his attachment, which ablolutely 
required every poſſible check and diſcoutage- 
ment, it would doubtleſs have been a natural 
and humane act to have endeavoured to reſtrain 
the conduct of the girls within the bounds of 
propriety and decency ; and to affect this deſi- 
rable end, the notice and protection of their 
friends fight have proved conducive; but at 
preſent ſhe was convinced any favour or atten- 
tions afforded them would but give life to thoſe 
romantic hopes which the dependent and uncon- 
nected obſcurity of their ſituation had hitherto- 


ſuppreſſed. 
O 2 She 
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She then deſires. to have hi; Lordſhip's: com- 
mands in what manner ſhe ſhould coudud: her- 
ſelf on the occaſion, to which the promiſes the 
moſt dutiful and implicit ſubm iſſion; and re- 
queſts that his Lordſhip may not on any account 
allow her fon to ſuſpect that ſlre had ever en- 
tered with him on this ſubject, as it could ſerve 
no putpoſe but that of producin gend leſs quar- 
rels and altercations between them, and he 
would be apt to /u/ped? ber (ſhe adds), of having 
pre poſſeſſed him againſt them. Her Ladyſhip, 
after a great deal more to the ſame. purpoſe, 
concludes with theſe words, which Lady Aubrey 
repeated verbatim, “ The young ladies, 1 un- 
gerſtand, intend addrefling your Lordſhip in. a 
letter, which 1 ſhall take particular. care to 
diſpatch the moment it is committed to my 
J II PUR EUR CELL on Load 50d 
This letter, however, my Lord informed Lady 
Aubrey, never had arrived, tbougb' Lady Lin- 
roſe in her next informed him that ſhe had ſent 
it cf ſome days before. I was little ſolicitous, 
{aid his Lordſhip, about the fate of an .epiſtle 
which the alarm 1 had received from the intel- 
ligence of my grandſon's folly rendered me un- 
willing to peruſe; but I doubt if it was ever in- 
tended for my ſight, from the moment in which 
it reached the hands of that artful woman. At 
the time however no ſuſpicion - entered my 
thoughts. Shocked at the danger which threat- 
ened all my favourite ſchemes for Linroſe, I in- 
fantly defired his mother by every means in her 
power to diſcourage his paſſion, and to prevent 
the ſlighteſt intercourſe between her family and 
theſe imprudent girls, whoſe ill conduct, added 
to my grandſon's infatuation, determined me to 


renounce them; and I ordered her to affure 
| them 
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them that my reſolution, neither to behold not 
acknowledge them, was irrevocable. I made 
enquiry however in what ſituation they were in 
regard to fortune, and was pleaſed to find that 
their finances were in a ſituation that required 

not the interference of my aſſiſtance. Even this 
account, Linroſe tells me, was falſe; for the 
unlucky failure of their guardian rendered their 
circumitances ſo ubesdebortable that an appli- 
cation was made to him by one of their friends“ 

for ſome aſſiſtance, which I believe he intended 

to convey in the moſt delicate manner he could 
.contrive under the borrowed form of a pention _. 
from government. 


On this head, ſaid Lady Aubrey, I muſt ex- 
culpate Lady Linroſe from blame; for the cir- 9 
cuinſtance of Mr. Benſeley's affairs I am con- 40 
vinced never came to her knowledge ; and when 1 
the informed your Lordſhip that their ſituation. » 
required no aid, ſhe was herſelf probably of that 
opinion. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that though 
this account of their ſituation received from her pen 
all the exaggeration that art nd prejudice could 
give it, yet it is poſſible that upon her firſt private 
enquiries in regard to them, ſhe might have con- 
ceived à very unjuſt and unfavourable opinion ct. 
their behaviour. A variety of injurivus ru- 
mours were the diſagreeable conſequence of 
their imprudence in lodging with a woman, of 
whoſe character they were not particularly in- 
formed; and the unlucky intimacy which 
for a ſhort time ſubſiſted between them and 
Mes. Weldon, owing to that abandoned wo— 
man's having, art in getting admitted into very 


rel. 


married the gentleman who ha 


/ 
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reſpeQable ſociety abroad, muſt have confirmed 
her error. | 


Yes, Madam, ſaid Lord Belmont ; but when 


ſhe was herſelf undeceived, then, in honour, 


in juſtice, ſhe was bound to have removed the 
diſguſt ſhe had implanted : but inſtead of pur- 
ſuing this path, the whole of her conduct diſ- 
covers the moſt deſpicable and ungenerous ar- 
tifice. In a late letter dated from Holtenham 
Abbey, ſhe tells me that my grandchildren are 
behaving with greater propriety than could have 
been expected; that the yolnge® had lately 

attended them 
from the Continent, a circumſtance ſhe ob- 
ſerves that looked well; and that her ſiſter re- 
ſided with them in that county, where they lived 
with credit, As they were but lately arrived 
and little known, nobody there ſhe ſays ſeemed 


"acquainted with their late w— of conduct. 


This decorum, whether real or aſſumed, merely 
for the purpoſe of deceiving Linroſe, was ex- 
tremely alarming, ſhe adds, as they had acquired. 
a reputation which youth and beauty, when at- 
tended with art, ſeldom found it difficult to ob- 
tain, where a favourite point was at ſtake. 
Thus, by working forcibly on my apprebenfi- 


ons in regard to my grandſon, and repreſenting 
my granddaughters in this unfavourable point of 


view, ſhe evident]y aimed at prepoſſeſſing me fo 


. ſtrongly againſt them, as to'render me on m 


return neither particular in my enquiries, nor in 
any. Way ſolicitous about them : while at the 
ſame time, ſhould at length the real truth tranſ- 
pire, ſhe preſerved the ſalvo of having been 
herſelf deceived. 

To theſe accuſations I ady Aubiey-could have 
added the artful viſit ſhe made at Hubert ** 

an 
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and the feigned civilities and expreſſions of 
friendſhip by which ſhe had endeavoured to gain 
our confidence, and Jull her ſon's ſuſpicions, as 
affording her the means of ſeparating us from 
Lord Belmont with greater facility and leſs 
danger of detection; but unwilling to exaſpe- 
rate where ſhe was Certain I would wiſh to re- 
concile, Lady Aubrey forebore acquainting him: 
with this part of her behaviour. | 

She diſcovered however, in the contſe of this 
converſation, that Lord Linroſe had partly 
hinted to him the approbation *ind admiration. 
with which his mother had beheld us; but this 


having been followed by no particulars, and 
Lord Linroſe having merely advanced that cir- 
cumſtance during the heat of their altercatton 


as an argument in our favour, it had made no 


reat impreſſion on Lord Belmont's mind. I 
ſhould be much diſtreſſed, Sophia; to be the 


means of occaſioning diviſions in a family with 


whom I am ſoon to be intimately connected. 
I ſhall endeavour therefore as much as is poſſible 
to keep all aggravating additions from Lord 
Belmont's knowledge, as well as to perſuade 
Lord Linroſe into conciliating meaſures ; who, 
tho” he is withheld from openly teſtifying his 


' reſentment, cannot talk of his mother's conduct. | 
with patience, even while he is ignorant of [208 * 


extent of her artifice. ; 

After this full and candid explanation, my 
Lord expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt and moſt flatter- 
ing terms his warm approbation of his grand- 
ſon's choice, and ſpoke of me with a parual ad- 
miration that delighted the heart of our inva- 
luable friend; and on being faithfully repeated 
to me, filled mine with gratitude aud plature, 
Linroſe, he faid, was im,atient to have mat- 
818 
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ters concluded; an] indeed, conſidering the 
happineſs that awaited him, his eagerneſs was 
both natural and excuſable. The ceremony 
therefore ſhould be no longer delayed, than till 
the papers and ſettlements could be made out. 
Having concluded this minute' detail, I have 
one favour'to requeſt of my Hermione, added 
Lady Aubrey, and I flatter myſelf ſhe will not 
refuſe me. It is, that you will not think of 
leaving this houfe, my love, till you have given 
your hand to Lord Linroſe. Let me have the 
pleaſure of thinking, that as under this rgof you 
have experienced the moſt painful momentts that 
hopeleſs love could' feel, under this roof your 
fiiture happineſs will be ſecured as far as the 
affection, gratitude, and admiration of a tender 
buſband can ſecute it. r 
Jo this kind requeſt you may believe I gave a 
_ grareſul and willing aſſent, provided. Lord Bel- 
mont appioved of the propoſal. I even entreated 
that ſhe would endeavour if poſſible to prevail 
with him to agree toit: for am extremely 
apprehenſive, from a hint he let drop this morn- 
ing, that he has got the frightful intention of 
giving to this affair the air of a formal celebra- 
ion, by inviting diſtant relations of the family, 
and introducing pomp and ceremonials, where 
privacy with a very few friends is ſo much more 
ſuitable to the awful ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
Lord Belmont, it is not d flicult to perceive, 
is not eaſily moved by perſuaſion to alter a de- 
termined purpoſe; but Heaven grant that in 


this inſtance, as in ſo many ſtill more arduous, 


Vail, 4 o 
AUGUST 


Lady Aubrey's unbounded influence may pre: 
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5 AUGUST 8. 
Lord Linroſe and I, who contrive to ſeal a 
private walk every morning before breakfaſt, had 
a violent diſpute during our early ramble to- 
day. He inſiſted that there was no neceſlity for 
waiting the tedious forms of law, ſince they 
could go on at leiſure fully as well after as before 
the ceremony was performed; and to defer it 
till Dudley Mount was fitted up for our recep- 
tion was, he ſaid, the moſt uſeleſs and abſurd 
formality, when ſo many kind friends were quar- 
telling Who ſhould have the firſt viſit from us; 
and at all events we could take up our reſi- 
dence if we choſe it at Alton Park with Lord 
Belmont. . 
I did not wiſh to appear affected; yet the 
proſpect of an event that 1 had believed at the- 
diſtance of ſome weeks, threw me into con- 
ſternation; and the urgency with which 
Lord laboured to reconcile me to this haity 
ſcheme, convinced me he woutd eaſily contrive 
to ſurmount any obſtacles that Lord Belmont 
might oppole to. it. 

I therefore Entreated him to give over all 
thoughts of ſo precipitate a plan, and to wait 
till every thing was quietly and properly ad- 
juſted. Ia the mean time I told him 1 ſhould 
divide my time equally between Hubert Hill and 
Aubrey Caſtle; and as he muſt find himſelf 
equally at home at both thoſe places, we might 
contrive to be conſtanily together. 

My arguments were without effect. He con- 
tinued to perſuade, and I to remonſtrate, I 
think, at length ciijed he laughing, no plan re- 
mains for me but one, and that one is ſo natural 
on the preſent occaſion, 21 muſt appear to all 


5 Doe 
n IF 
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Who hear of it ſo happy a termination to thoſe 


endieſs difficulties and punctilios, that though 
vou may not approve of the ſcheme, I make no 
d--ubt time and contrition might prevail with 
you to forgive it; at leaſt I may venture 
to hazard your diipleaſure in a cauſe that 
would ſs amply. recompenſe me for the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of its effect. | ſhall have my car- 
riage and ſervants in waiting to carry you off 
ſome morning when. you are walking, and my 
grandfather's chaplain will have no ſcruples to 
deter him from performing a ceremony that is 
merely deferred from motives of abſurd pro- 
priety. | 

He had ſcarce finiſhed this ſentence, when 
Lord Belmont ſuddenly joined us from the next 
walk. He tmiled at my confuſion ; but kindly 
taking my hand, had you really attempted this 
wild ſcheme ſome weeks ago, Linroſe, ſaid he, 
might have been offended; but I think, conſi- 
dering the temptation, I could not poſſibly have 
ben ſurpriſed; however you may now ſummon 
a little patience to your aid, and a few weeks 
u ill adjuſt every thing to your ſatisfaCtion. 

A few weeks, my Lord! exclaimed Lord 
Linroſe. Your Lordſhip requires patience with 
a vengeance ; but there is not the lighteſt 
chance that mine will hold out one third of the 
tine, | | 
{ implored him by a look to defer the ſubject, 
but it was with evident difficulty and reluctance 
ne obeyed me. 2 

Well, Linroſe, we ſhall ſee, eried Lord Bel- 
mont, and we ſoon after reached the houſe. 

The family were juſt aſſembled at breakfaſty - 
and Lady Aubrey appeared in better looks and 
irits than ſhe has enjoyed ſince te a - 
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Lord Belmont's letter. T he company were all . 4 
paiety'; and Lord Linroſe having . whiſpered tg 
rs. Howard the circumſtance of Lord Bel- ; 
mont having detected our morning tete-a-tete, 
ſhe had the giddineſs to ſay aloud that ſhe un- | 
derſtood an elopement was projected from Au- — 
brey Caſtle, which ſhe doubted not would ſoon 
take place unleſs LordBelmont interfered to pro- 
tect the injured honour of his family. Y 
Ves, ſajd my Lord, I muſt protect my daugh- 
ter from the effects of an impetuoſity, which l 
ſuſpect will require all her gentleneſs and good 5 
ſenſe to keep witbin proper bounds; but 1 ſee - A 
no method ſo well calculated for promoting this 
end as the one I am convinced ſhe will be apt on 
all occaſions to adopt—that of yielding the point. 
You and I, my dear Madam, added he to Lady 
Aubrey, will diſcuſs this matter afterwards. _ 
The worſt of all ways of gaining à point, 
cried Fanny, and a moſi abominable precedent 
for married women. | hope at leaſt my ſiſter 
won't think of introducing it at Hubert Hill. 


'# 
- Es. coo ETD wc 
. A bed - 


Lord Belmont, with whom ſhe is a great fa- | 
vourite, told her that he was convinced, as ſhe 4 
had got the ſtart of me in matrimony, 1 ſhould | . 


in ſo acting merely follow the example ſet me 
by my youngeſt liter. I ſoon, contrived to eſ- 
cape from this converſation, in which I found 
it impothble to join; and the moment I was 
gone, Lord Linrote earneſtly entreated Lady 
Aubrey to endeavour to reconcile me to a 
ſpeedy celebration. The matter being then 

dec bated in full council, it was at length deter- 
mined that our marriage ſhould be concluded at 
Aubrey Caſtle; and that the day following the 
whole party ſhould ſet off together for Hubert 
Hill, the vicinity of which ſituation to Dudley 

| Mouat 
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Mount rendered it a convenient reſidence ; for 
Lord Linroſe, as well as an agreeable one for 

all che others. 5 inden a on B83 2187 
This being reſolved, though without my hav- 
ing been conſulted. on the matter, Lord Linroſe 
flew to find me, in order to communicate this 
ſudden. change of meaſures, ; I was quietly ſeated 
in the library, though not very buſy at my ſtu : 
dies when he entered. My deareſt; Miſs Sey- 
mour, cried he, a plan bas been propoſed and 
univerſally approved of, which I hope you will 
not be ſo inhuman as to oppoſe by any cold and 
fruitleſs objections. Lord Belmont, Lady Au- 
brey, and in ſhort our; Whole friends, join in 
opinion, that the ſooner my happineſs is com- 
pleted the better ;, and a thouſand reaſons, in- 
dependent of my impatience, conſpire to render 
it not merely proper but neceſſary. Lady Au- 
brey, whoſe maternal affection juſtly entitles 
her to every maternal privilege, with her uſual 
unbounded good neſs has condeſcended to name 
the very day of my happineſs; and Wedneſday 
next, my deareſt Hermione, will behold me the 
moſt envied of mankind. Oh! ;generouſly tell 
me that you will nat invent unneceſſary delays — 


tell me that you heſitate no longer. 


I did not affect a reluctabce to oblige him: 
but agitated as I was, conſented with that ſooth- 
ing ſatisfaction that ever attends our compliance 
to the entreaties of thoſe. we anxiouſly deſire to 
pleaſe. | The gratitude of Lord Linroſe was as 
fervent as had been his urgency. But bearing 
ome perſon on the ſtairs, I made my eſcape: to 
my own drefling- room, where Lady Aubrey ſoon 
Joimne@& me, ff oi inn ins yg Hed 404A 
She repeated to me the above information; 
and told me, that warmly experiencing I 
113318 er 
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der anxieties of a mother, ſhe had ventured to 
aſſume the rights of that character in fixing the 
day, and may Heaven, my Hermione, render 
every anniverſary of Wedneſday next more tran- 
quil than that awful day can prove, that unites 
us even to what our hearts hold moſt dear on 
earth, and if poſſible ſtill: more happy. 

Oh! Sophia! in four days my fate will be 
determined. Mr. Price, 'the, huſband of our 
friend: Miſs Parſons, who I find was originally 
tutor to Lord Linroſe, and is particularly eſteem- 
ed by him, has it ſeems long indulged the hopes 
of performing one day the ſacred ceremony that 
muſt aſcertain the pupil's happineſs or miſer 
in life; and a meſſenger has been actually dil. 
patched to him, deſiring his attendance here on 

Wedneſday. On This occaſion Lady Aubrey 
willingly conſented to Fanny's requeſt, that 
Mrs. Price ſhould be invited to accompany her 
huſband; and as I thought our little friend 
would be gratified with the compliment, 1 did 
not oppoſe it. PAY 

Adieu, my beloved friend! for the firſt and 
laſt time of my aſſuming the name, let me ſub- 
ſeribe myſelf | 

your affeCtionate and ſincere friend, 


H. DUDLEY. 


- | LETTER 
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TO Miss BEAUMONT. 


HUBERT HILL, AUG. 16. 


(ace more, my deareſt Sophia, I write 
from Hubert Hill. This delightful abode, 
where, accompanied by the happy party from 
Aubrey Caſtle, I arrived on Friday forenoon. 

Your Hermione, in preſence of theſe dear 
and amiable friends, gave her hand to Lord Lin- 
roſe on Wedneſday laſt. No addition was made 
to the family. on that occaſion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Price excepted, from whom we parted on 
Thurſday morning, as this little manſion could 
not have contained more viſitors than at preſeat 
are its inhabitants, | 

We were charmed to perceive the agreeable 
alteration which an eaſy mind and comfortable 
circumſtances have produced in the looks of 
Mrs. Price. Her huſband is a very amiable 


man; and her ſituation is in all reſpects as happy 


as it lately was the reverſe, Mrs. Hindon, ſhe 
told us, had received her, now her affairs no 
longer require her aid, with prodigious kind- 
neſs, and had given. her and Mr. Price an invi- 
tation to ſpend ſome weeks at her houſe; and 
though I ſhall always continue on good terms 
with my aunt, ſaid ſhe, I have had enough of 
her famity, and {hall not be in haſte to accept 
her offer. 

The formidable day, my Sophia, was paſſed 
in our uſual way. Lady Aubrey, who always 
n with peculiar good { <.ie and propriety 

Gui 
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would allow of no forms. Every thing went 
on as it had done on the prece . ex- 
cepting that the ſervants and tenants ha 

and plentiful dinner provided for them in the 
hal]; but as there was no neceſſity for my mak- 
ing my appearance, I merely partook of their 
mirth from hearing the diſtant ſound of the fid- 
dles from below. | | 

A licence having been procured, Mr. Price 
performed the ceremony; after which we fat 
down as uſual to our cuftomary employments, 
and cards and backgammon divided the evening. 
Lady Aubrey's agitation during the ſervice al- 
moſt equalled mine; but thank Heaven her ſpi- 
rits of late have been chearful and compoſed, 
and I truſt every ſucceeding day will bring her 
additional comfort and fatisfaCtion. 

The company of Lady Linroſe, on this oc- 
caſion, you may ſuppoſe was neither expected 
nor defired. Lord Linroſe had ina cold letter 
informed her of the event a few days before it 
took place; but the preſence.of Lord Belmont, 
who had written her in a very decifive manner 
that they muſt meet no more, afforded an eaſy 


pretext for not requeſting that of her Ladyſhip. 
All the notice Lord Linroſe took of this rupture 


was, to tell her that as his giandfather appeared 
oftended by ſome private particulars of her La- 
duyſhip's conduct, it was not in his power to ſo- 
licit' the honour of a viſit from her on the oc- 
caſion of an event which a multiplicity of miſ- 
repreſentations and miſtakes had-unhappily too 
long deferred. . | 

On the evening of the day on which we got 
hither, we all walked out, to ſhew Lord Bel- 
mont the. beauties of his charming place; and 
oh!] Sophia ! what an altered aſpect every object 
rg wore, 
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wore, -fratn the, banguar, chat. ſolately..inveſted 
them. Lord Linroſe led the way to the ſpot by 
the ſide of the tiver, once the ſcene of; ſo much 
confuſion and perplexity to: me, when he ſtole 
upon me unperceived and firſt made the diſco- 
very of my affections. He had the delicacy 
however to make no other obſeryation on the 
occaſion than to talk of the romantic, beauty of 
the ſituation with an enthuſiaſtic, admiration. that 
evidently beſpoke fame ſecret ſource of partiality. 
_ His looks however were ſufficiehtly,,expreflive ; 
and he preſſed the hand that leaned on his arm 
with all the fervour of gratitude. Pray, cried 
he ſmiling, what is become of the pretty little 
child that uſed to pay you frequent viſits here? 
l could not recall the teizing curioſity ot 
Cha: lotte's behaviour, without: laughing hear- 
-tily from that plead} ſenſation with Which one 
recollects paſt. vexations, now converted into 
_ enjoyment. by the preſent bappy reverſe; and I 
related to my Lord, as we walked, the additional 
anguiſh which the little girl's perſecution! had 
given me during his mother's viſit. Oh! with 
what gratitude did i raiſe my heart to Heaven 
for innumerable bleſſings that ſurrounded 
rn ö nen © N 
As it grew late, Lord Belmont, who dreaded 
the damps of the evening, perſuaded Lady Au- 
- brey to return with him to:the houſe, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard attended them : but: my ,Lotd 
and I prolonged our walk for a full hour longer. 
Every object around afforded ſome intereſting 
ſubject for retracing paſt uneaſineſs, and for 
- contemplating with delighted thankfulneſs the 
preſent happy contraſt, Every interview be- 
tween us was remembaged, every converſation, 
where prudence on the one ſide and timidity on 
1:9 the 
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the other ſide preſided, was annalized and inveſ- 
tigated, and the ſecret motives of every actio 
acknowledged, br £11. 0293-4 GOL £19235) 
When at length we returned to the houſe, we 
ſound cards of congratulation from Lady Mary 
Lawrence and Lady Elizabeth; and this morn- 
ing I have received a letter from Lady Linroſe 
-herfelf, who ſends me her felicitations with all 
the caſe of a perſon who is unconſcious of ever 
having intended to. injure me. Lord Linroſe 
coloured with indignation on peruſing it. This 
is effrontery with a vengeance, ſaid he: but the 
approach of Lord Belmont ſealed his lips. 

I, have anſwered her with polite reſerve. She 
expects, ſhe ſays; to be favoured with a viſit 
from her ſon and his amiable bride, as ſoon us 
the parade of receiving viſits is at an end; but 
1 fear it will not be in my power to perſuade 
Lord Linroſe to condeſcend his, at leaſt for 
ſome time; and 1 have told Wer that as we have 
eſcaped for the preſent the diſagreeable ceremo- 
nials ſhe mentions, by taking up cur reſidence 
with my brother and ſiſter, we muſt devote ſome 
weeks to theſe duties when Dudley Mount be- 
comes eur reſidence, for which reaſon it is not 
in our power to fix any determined period fer 
waiting upon her Ladyſhip. I have deſired to 
be particularly remembered to the {ſweet Lucy; 
and indeed ] promiſe myſelf much pleaſure in 
cultivating her friendſhip. Her brother is paſ- 
ſionately attached to her; and means if poffible 
to prevail with her to join our family, as the un- 
accountable preference given by Lady Linroſe to 
Miſs Dudley renders homeextremely unpleaſant, 
and his mother, he ſays, he is convinced will 
have no objection to part with her, 

| Lord 
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Lord Belmont, whoſe affection towards my 
ſiſter and me ſeems hourly to encreaſe, has pre- 
ſented Fanny with ten thouſand pounds. This 
comfortable addition to Mr. Howard's fortune 

ives them every thing they deſire to poſſeſs; 
for now that Lord Linroſe and I are about to 
ſettle within four miles of them, Fanny has not 
a wiſh beyond the limits of the county, and her 
huſbands taſte leads him wholly to the enjoy- 
ment of a country life. His Lordſhip's ſettle- 
ments upon his grandſon and me are noble; 
but as 1 am very little ſolicitous about theſe 
matters, I thall wave particulars. My Lord, 
who is fond of rural ſports, intends that we 
ſhall ſpend a great part of the year at Dudley 
Mount ; a reſolution which gives me infinite 
pleaſure. He is fick of the frivolous amuſe- 
ments of London, and + have no-pleaſure in them. 
I now poſſeſs all my heart can wiſh ;, and happy 
in the ſociety of thoſe I ſincerely and fer- 
vently love, I wiſh not to enlarge my cir- 
cle beyond what politeneſs and propriety de- 


mand. 
\ Adieu! 
| f H. LINROS E. 


P. S. I have this inſtant received your 
letter. I imagined my happy fituation would 
not eaſily admit of augmentation ;. bur the hopes 
of ſo ſoon embracing and preſenting my be- 
loved Sophia to my dear Lord Linroſe, has 
overwhelmed me with additional-gratitude and 
delight. Haſten, my Sophia, haſten to your 
impatient friend, | 


—— — v9 w*. 


